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CHRIS-CRAFT 23-FT. EXPRESS CRUISER — a yachtsman’s dream 
come true! Fully equipped cabin with two berths, plus wide 
cruising radius makes her ideal for week-end cruises. Large 
cockpit for the fishing enthusiast. 115-hp. engine gives you 
speeds up to 29 mph. Texaco Marine Motor Oil is Chris-Craft's 
choice for break-ins and trials—has been for years. 


CHRIS-CRAFT, world’s largest builders of motor boats, 
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OOK to America’s leading boat and 
engine builders to keep engine effi- 
ciency high. They use Texaco Marine Motor 
Oil for break-ins and trials and—because it 
lubricates so effectively—recommend it for 
dependably fast starts, peak power perform- 
ance, and true economy of operation. 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil does a great job 
of keeping your engine clean and smooth- 


running. It assures free rings, lively valve 
action, open ports—effectively protects all 
parts against wear. Use Texaco in your boat 
for higher efficiency, longer engine life. 
Texaco Waterfront Dealers everywhere 
invite you to come alongside anytime. 
ee RE 
The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


<j TEXACO & 


APPROVED BY LEADING 





BOAT AND ENGINE 


Tune in...TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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ENJOY BETTER BOATING ... JOIN YOUR U.S. POWER SQUADRON 





The big steel fleet... 


y 
OUR BUSY DEALERS predict that before this 
Y | 
. boating season is long under way, you will be seeing more STEELCRAFT 


afloat than any other boat in her class...simply because 
STEELCRAFT’s durability, safety, size, low price and economy of 


operation cannot be ignored. 


Td 


| 
y C Patents Applied For 
THE BIG BOAT BUY FOR ‘47 | 
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' k= STEELCRAFT that goes into the 

water brings us more orders from eager 
new buyers. Count the big reasons on your 
fingers... 


Take durability. You buy a boat to last. We’ve 
run one STEELCRAFT for 12 years through 
two hurricanes and all kinds of heavy going 
and, from the looks of her, she’ll do another 
dozen of hard duty, at least ... 





Take safety. We’ve dropped a STEELCRAFT 
into the water from a crane at 106 feet—with 
insignificant damage. And when one ran u 
on a jetty in New Haven Harbor last Fall, 
we floated her off at high tide, buzzed back 
to the dock under her own power — seams 
okay, dents nil. 





Take roominess. Steel construction eliminates 
excessive hull thickness and space wasting 
ribs and braces. STEELCRAFT is a big 
“26-footer”, taking very comfortable care of 
four overnight, in two separate staterooms, 
more for day cruising and fishing. 


WRITE FOR NEW COLOR BOOKLET—CHURCHWARD & COMPANY, INC., 47 WATER STREET, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 





Take price. Mass production is why STEEL- 
CRAFT costs a lot less than other boats of 
comparable size .,. and mass production is 
possible only because of the material and 
methods. 


Take maintenance. STEELCRAFT now guar- 
antees the finish for at least one season with- 
out repainting or fussing; giving you more 
time to use your boat really having fun. 


You are safer in a STEELCRAFT—what bet- 


ter reason for buying a boat? 





LAYOUT AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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Sport Cruiser—Cabin forward with upholstered 
upper & lower berth, convertible to a divan in day- 
time, galley with sink, fresh water and icebox op- 
posite—toilet forward in separate compartment, 
14’ open fishing cockpit with sport type windshield. 


Day Cruiser—Cabin forward with all appointments 
of sport cruiser—permanent shelter with 6’2”. head- 
room over forward half of cockpit. 


Sedan—Cabin forward with all appointments of 
sport cruiser—cabin aft completely enclosed with 
complete dinette to starboard for four, convertible 
into a double bed, thus making sleeping accom- 
modations for four in two separate staterooms. 
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No matter how bad the weather, you know Precision bronze bearings and non-slip com- 
you're on course with a Kaar Direction Finder. 


’ pass scale pointers guarantee smooth opera- 
You get accurate bearings through noise and 


: ‘ tion, correct readings. Three-band reception 

static on weak, hard-to-get stations. The paras 

D-24 is built to withstand the rolling and brings in standard broadcast stations for your 

pounding at sea and the corrosion of sea air. listening pleasure, as well as safety, at sea! 
~~ 

Nien ccicagemne nen 

You know where you are with a KAAR! 
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KAAR 20, 50, and 100 Watt Radiotelephones 


Kaar instant-heating radiotelephones put you on the air 


instantly with no standby battery drain. You need no special 
batteries or generators. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Big, illustrated catalog gives complete details of Kaar 
equipment. Kaar Engineering Co., 621 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


KAAR ENGINEERING CO. 
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The 
Perfect 


Marriage 


vw 





BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 





Put your outboard motor on a Century 
Boat and you’ve got a team which loves 
the water. It’s sheer harmony, the perfect 
“marriage” of motor and craft. 

Century builds fine outboard boats in 
models for every pleasure purpose. The 
mahogany hull “Sportsman” series, built 


with Century’s famous single plank, batten 








seam construction, is for motors of 9 to 
33 H. P. (Imperial Sportsman illustrated 
above.) The “Angler” is for motors of 1 
to 9 H. P. The “Car-Borne,” of plastic 
bonded plywood, takes motors up to 6 H. 
P. All are beautiful boats—staunch and 
sleek and smartly styled. 

See your Century dealer for details on 
delivery. Write for illustrated folder. 
CENTURY BOAT CO., BOX 303, MANISTEE, MICH. 








SEA MAID 17% 


One of the exciting new Century 

inboard runabouts combining 

beauty, speed and comfort. Styled 

by C. Hatfield Bills. Super-per- Fr 
formance. Speeds to 44 m. p. h., i 
seven motor options. 
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Cutless rubber bearings will bring you 
new boating comfort, reduced upkeep 


B. F. Goodrich Cutless bearings have outlasted hard-surfaced 
bearings by as much as 15 times. 


yr missing a lot if your boat 
isn’t equipped with Cutless rub- 
ber bearings. For Cutless bearings 
bring to motor boating smoothness 
and quietness not possible with con- 


ventional bearings. Soft rubber soaks. 


up noise and vibration—brings you a 
new kind of comfort and satisfaction. 

Softrubber prevents shaft and bearing 
wear almost indefinitely, too. Grit and 


sand are rolled into specially designed 
longitudinal grooves in the bearings. 
Then the same water that you’re breez- 


‘ing along on washes the foreign 


matter out of the grooves. Wear is 
prevented, In many cases Cutless bear- 
ings have outlasted hard-surfaced 
bearings as much as 15 times. Main- 
tenance costs are reduced. Your boat is 
ready for your pleasure more of the time. 


Installing Cutless bearings in a boat 
is a relatively simple and inexpensive 
operation. Why not do as most build- 
ets of pleasure craft do on ail their 
boats—install B. F. Goodrich Cutless 
rubber bearings for smooth, quiet, 
trouble-free motor boating. 

For more information please call 
your marine equipment dealer or 
write Department Y-7. 


LUCIAN Q. MorriTT, INC, 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


B.E Goodrich & Bearings 
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@ With Spring once again upon us, it’s time to put 
the boat and motor in tip-top shape. And this is 
exactly what you, as a Universal owner, can do be- 
cause of the unusual Universal policy of providing 
complete replacement-parts for all models—zp to 
21 years old and older! 


This is truly a unique policy—one which assures 
you continuing smooth, quiet, dependable power 
and guards against costly motor absolescence. It’s 
a parts service many owners of “converted” marine 
motors cannot call upon because of the split manu- 
facturing responsibility behind their motors—that 
of having blocks, heads, etc., supplied by one 
general motor builder and another builder doing the 
converting and assembling. 





Universal, on the other hand, is responsible to no 
tf . other motor builder for blocks or other vital motor 

Ors 6 he sgl parts. Universal designs and builds every model— 
e FZ (A 4 Md Z Ct hh entirely. They are 100% marine in intent, construc- 
tion and purpose. They’re built for the sea, not con- 


verted for it! The reason not only for such an un- 
usual parts service but for their unusual performance 





: as well. 
fo owners of ORDER PARTS EARLY! 
Universal If you need genuine Universal parts, now is the 
* time to order. Parts are fair in price and fast in 
100% Marine Motors sete pageant ted 


going to you after order is received. Provide com- 
plete description of parts and motor serial number _ | 
when ordering. : 














A Favorite among boatmen everywhere is the Blue Jacket 
Six. 60 smooth certified horsepower ready to respond tire- 
lessly to your commands—year after year. Model shown bas 
built-in reduction drive. 


Above All, Dependable 


Universal 


Here’s a booklet which has helped put many boatmen 
on the right course to happier boating. Write for your 
free copy of ‘Steering You Straight on the Subject of 
100% Marine Motor Design.” 


Urerversal MloFar CO. 212 viicesc: ovive, osnresr, 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





Wisconsin 








From the home of PT power... 
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RECORD TO REMEMBER: Every U.S. Navy PT boat wasand South Pacific, heroic crews bet their lives on its unfaltering 


is powered by three Packard Supermarine engines. At the — performance—and won. Packard today is continuing its 





Yo 


start of the war, the PT engine developed 1200 HP; on production of Supermarine engines for national defense 


VJ-Day it developed 1800 HP. From the North Sea to the 


craft, and new designs are being developed. 











PREWAR MARINE HISTORY was written by Packard BEHIND PACKARD MARINE ENGINES are the experienced 
marine engines in the world-famous Gold Cup, craftsmen and the modern, volume-production facilities of 
Harmsworth Trophy, President’s Cup, and other the Packard Marine Engine Division, a model plant de 


principal speed and endurance classics. voted entirely to this specialized activity. 


NEW MARINE ENGINE LINE 


Under way! Precision-built by 
the Packard Marine Engine Division 
for personal craft and work boats 


Before you get any deeper into your postwar engine plans 


... call on Packard. 


Find out about America’s newest, popular-size marine 


engines, now being readied by the men who built the historic 


power for all U.S. Navy PT boats, and for other Allied craft. 


Size? The new—competitively-priced—Packard marine 
engines will be right-size for runabouts, commuters and 
cruisers (16 to 55 feet) ; harbor tugs and tenders; fishing 
boats and official craft. 


Improvements? They’ll bring you important gains in 
trouble-free performance, operating economy, longer life 
—developments born of Packard’s intensive marine exper- 


ience. And in addition... 


_ Finger-Tip Reverse Gear Control! 
You'll have no need for costly booster equipment. For these 
new marine engines will have finger-tip, hydraulically con- 


trolled forward and reverse gear as standard equipment. 


And reduction gears? Packard will build them with a 


popular range of gear ratios. 


See your Packard dealer 


Complete information on the new Packard marine engines 
is now available. See your nearest Packard dealer. Or write 


direct to the Packard Marine Engine Division for literature. 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 





ONE 


. de- 



























PERSONAL CRAFT — runabouts, cruisers, 
commuters— soon will be showing the 
“plus” of Packard speed, endurance and 
finger-tip ease of control. 


aa 
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WORK BOATS — the new competitively- 
priced Packard marine engines meet work- 
boat requirements for all-around economy, 
trouble-free dependability, and long life. 















FINGER-TIP CONTROL REVERSE GEAR 
will be standard equipment on the new 
Packard marine engines—eliminating 
need for costly booster mechanisms. 
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YACHTING 


New, free Cruisegide Service 
gives you Booklets, Charts, Maps! 





Irs AS simple as this: 

You just tell us where—between 
#/\ Maine and the Rio Grande— you 
“9 plan to visit! 

We will send you, absolutely 
free, a Cruisegide for those areas. 

We will tell you all about the places you will probably 
want to visit. Then you can plot your own best courses 
from day to day. 

We don’t advise you, however, what ports to stop in. 
That depends too much on the weather or what time you 
get started in the morning. 


A complete package! 
Each Gulf Harbors book contains over 100 pages of the 
sort of information every skipper needs. 


For practically every port you plan to visit you'll 
find data like this: 


HARBOR CHARTS. Showing exact location of fueling 
docks and other important features. 

FACILITIES. Detailed descriptions of the services and 
shopping and recreation facilities available in most every 


Let Gulf help plan your cruise... 


port of call. Information on marine railways and machine 
shops, depth of water at docks, etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Interesting pictures of public yacht 
basins, municipal docks, and Gulf Marine Service Ports. 


GULF HARBOR BOOKS are mines of valuable informa- 
tion. For example: An outline of government services for 
the boat owner! Descriptions of government publications 
and how to obtain them! Weather broadcast schedule! The 
Motorboat Act of 1940! Storm signals! Names, addresses, 
and phone numbers of Coast Guard Stations! 


And this, too! 


Included in this new, free Cruisegide Service are Gulf 
Marine Info-Maps of the areas you plan to visit. Each 
map covers a large section of the coast, showing harbors, 
rivers, bays, islands, and other geographical features in 
detail. With them you can much more easily plan a cruise. 


The Gulf Marine Info-Map also shows principal light- 
houses and lighted buoys. The area covered by each 
Coast and Geodetic Survey chart is also indicated and 
there is a distance table listing principal ports. 





Ask today— Go to your Gulf Ma- 
rine Dealer and obtain a free 
Cruisegide Service post card, 
stamped and addressed to your 
nearest Cruisegide Bureau. 


Then, fill in your request and 


mail. Our Cruisegide Bureau goes 
to work for you immediately. 

See your Gulf Marine Dealer today! 
Or write Cruisegide Bureau, Room 


3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


telling where you plan to cruise. 





GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 


Available from Maine to Texas 
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@ New BUDA 6-cylin- 
der Model 6-DCMR- 
844 Diesel Marine 
Engine, with 5%" bore, 
6%" stroke, 844 cu. in. 
displacement. Avail- 
able with or without 
supercharging. 











Buda now offers 


el aed a wider range of Diesel 


Maine Shgihe odels 

for main propulsion and auxiliary service 
-,..conservatively rated, from 15 to 275 horse- 
power...with or without supercharging 


Pa i 
\ZIM1 
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@ Matthews “46” Se- 
dan Cruiser powered 
with 2 BUDA Diesel 
Marine Engines driv- 
ingtwinscrewsthrough 
2 to 1 reduction gears. 










BUDA 


} parts and 
service 
from 
coast to 
coast 


; : wis 15465 Commercial Avenue 
Write for literature describing the two new BUDA HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Diesel Marine Engine Series, or visit your nearest 
BUDA Distributor... He is ready to help you. 
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sail 4000 miles on the 
PACIFIC OCEAN _— 


THE PUGET SOUND MARINA 


Se A 
— attle 9 Washington 
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If you yearn to visit shores more 

distant than you'll ever see by 

island hopping or day cruising, 

here are the first accounts of two 

voyages which prove that the 

owner of a Harco '’40’’ may go 
Angel down to the sea wherever there 

gor is a star to steer by. 

Ht Two stock Harcos left on 
cruises totaling 4000 miles dur- 
ing October. Both reached their 
destinations in good time, de- 
spite occasional encounters with 
heavy weather and high seas. 
Both cruisers performed excel- 
lently under all conditions, dem- 
onstrating again and again their 
seaworthiness, safety and com- 
fort afloat. 
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HARBOR BOAT 
BUILDING CO. 


Builders of Fine Craft 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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42-FOOT, 3-CABIN FLAGSHIP — one of Owens’ fleet of one, selection in spacious. living afloat. Duraform hull offers 
two and three-cabin cruisers offering yachtsmen a triple top maneuverability, seaworthiness. 


ee ee ee oe 








For fullcruising enjoyment 
season after season, Owens 
Yacht Company empha- 


Mobilgas sizes the importance of 


R E COMME N D MARINE nt 5 cy | — 


. e eg “To protect the precision-built engines in 
Owens boats, we recommend Mobiloil Ma- 
y rine. We use Mobiloil Marine for engine 

break-ins and trial runs.”’ 


Take atip from this prominent yacht builder, 
always insist on Mobiloil Marine! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
} Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 
TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM : 
MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 


FLAGSHIPS 


Fa 









GET THE MOST FROM YOUR MARINE ENGINE-USE 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil Marine 
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For Your Boating Pleasure THE NEW 1947 


7 A 


We rl 
STEEL AND PLASTIC 2 CABIN CRUISER 36 









te ALL ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL HULL ye ADVANTAGES OF PLASTIC CABIN 


I. Long Life | 1. LIGHT WEIGHT—Lowering Cen- 

2. Safety ter of Gravity of Hull. 
Fire hazards reduced to a minimum. 2. BEAUTY—Incorporating modern 
Collision hazards reduced to a minimum. lines. : 
No dry rot. 
No oil or gas soaked bilge timbers. 3. STRENGTH—Durability without 
Bulkheads that are watertight. excess space loss. 

5. Economy and Low Cost 4. RESISTANCE—to fire, heat, sound, 
No marine borers, causing hull dry rot. 


deterioration. 
No seams to caulk or recaulk. 
No fastenings to remove or replace. 


4. Assured Comfort 


Dry bilges and compartments, thus elim- 


x * * 


ORDER YOUR CENTRALINER “36” 


inating dampness, mildew, sweating. NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY 
Easy riding. 
Large spacious cabins. Send for Descriptive Folder 
5. Dependable and Sturdy : Boat Sleeps Eight Persons Comfortably 


CENTRAL BOAT 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


. Newport Beach, California 
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Pleasure is their business 


All of these fine yachts— and hundreds more — have two 
things in common. They were built to afford their owners 
the greatest possible pleasure. They all have engines built 
by the Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of General 
Motors. 


In pleasure, in commerce and in war GM Diesels have 
written a great record of dependability and long life. With 
their two-cycle operation they provide great power in 
compact space, and leave more room for accommodations. 
They are unusually smooth in operation and their ready 
response adds greatly to the vessel’s maneuverability. 


For these reasons—plus many more we are always glad 
to demonstrate — most seasoned yachtsmen prefer GM 
Diesel engines. 


on itesin 









DIESEL 
POWER 








SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 





NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MIAMI, FLA. 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Walter H. Moreton Corp. Curtis Marine Co.; Inc. Florida Diesel Engine Sales - Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp. 9 Commercial Avenue 548 Front Street General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp. 

10 East 40th Street 504 Hill es a Cambridge. 41, Mass. Norfolk 7, Va. 332 E. Bay Street 133 N. E. Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. Jacksonviile 2, Fla. Miami 32, Fla. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. VANCOUVER, B. C. NEWPORT, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Evans Engine and Equip. Co. Gunderson Bros. Equip. Co. Hoffars, Limited Seaboard Equip. Co. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. 
General Motors Corp. 1500 Westlake, North 225 N. W. Fourteenth Ave. 1790 Georgia St., West 1205 Coast we General Motors Corp. 

831 Howard Avenue Seattle 9, Wash. Portland 9, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. Newport Beach, Calif. 111 Sutter Street 


New Orleans 13, La. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Weypler Yfolilays or You... 





--- WITH THE WORLD’S SMARTEST, Wu 
‘ EREVER 
e uth, East W,. °U 80, wherever 
FINEST PERFORMING PORTABLE RADIO: b » West... ; you are... N 
each unt; in the mountaj orth, 
2 "41ng or go tains or 


Now —take a world of 
radio wherever you go 
— with a Zenith! 


Operates on long-life battery pack as well as on AC or DC current. Specially treated 
for high humidity... works on land or sea, in the tropics, where untreated radios 

fail. Model 8GO05Y (7 radio tubes plus power rectifier) $114.40, less battery. Other 

Zenith Radios from $26.95 to $395 (West Coast prices slightly higher). 














TRANS-OCEANIC PORTABLE 










‘oc osmoR AD IO 


AAG U.S. Pat. OFF 


ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILL. e 30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 


© 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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PHILIP L. RHODES 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE ENGINEERS 





ONE-DESIGN CLASSES 


For many years we have specialized in the preparation of designs of 
custom-built power cruisers and sailing auxiliaries — drawn expressly 

' to meet the owner’s own particular requirements. ... We also have 
developed many designs, both power and sail, for groups, clubs, ship- 
yards and manufacturers, from which hundreds of boats have been built 
and many more are under construction. . . . Manufacturers are extended 
priority rights but many designs are available. ... We shall be glad to 
discuss your requirements with you. 





ANY SIZE ANY TYPE ANY SERVICE 





The following is a partial list of One-Design Sailing Classes built from our designs 


Eastern Inter-Club e Rhodes 33 e New Week- Evergreen Class e Rhodes 27 « Bounty Class « 
ender e Hubert Johnson 2714 « Lake One- 
Design ¢ Scott’s Wood Pussy ¢ Hurricane 
Class e Dyer D. Dinks ¢ Rhodes Cutter, 


New Overniter ¢ Great Lakes 30 « Cape Cod 
Rhodes 18 ¢ Stamford Birds * Penguin 


l pa ° . o 4 , 
28’ W.L. ¢ Columbian Rope M Class « Class — Sister « Chicago Rain 
Abbott’s Visitor * Grumman Dink « bows ¢ Trident Class * Arrowhead 
Kargard’s Idler ¢« South Coast’s Class « Falcon Class « Dyer Jolly 


Albatross ¢ Rhodes Bantam «¢ 
Edgartown Rover « Allied’s 
Utility « Catspaw « Eagle 


Boat « Marlin Class « ‘Tempest « 
Dolphin ¢ Caller « Dater 
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For beautiful yacht finishes that stand out, and for 
long-wearing surfaces that stand-up—turn to Pettit. For 
Pettit specializes in marine paints and varnishes that are 


unsurpassed in beauty...that scoff at weather and wear. 


With many years’ experience in developing superb 
yacht finishes, Pettit not only gives yachtsmen the 
beauty they want, but always remembers that the 


primary function of paint is to protect. 


So when you’re planning to paint—be sure of beauty 
and protection—like the many pleased boat owners who 


always insist on Pettit Marine Paints and Varnishes. 


PETTIT PAINT CO.,INC., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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CHOOSE YOUR BOAT FOR | he Yet! 





YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to “make haste slowly” when buying a boat. 

For this is no casual purchase. Look over every model in your price range 
before you decide. Check its specifications against your needs. Remember you 
are buying not only for this season, but for many seasons to come. 


Compare the advantages of the Richardson 
Sports Commuter before you decide 


Economical up-keep. No intricate planking 
in the famous Richardson molded mahogany 
hull. No seams to open up or buckle. No calk- 
ing and a minimum of putty. Each spring just 
sand lightly and paint—and you're ready for 
another season. 

Beauty, There’s style in every modern line of 
the New Richardson Sports Commuter. You 
will be proud to own her not only today, but 
for many years to come. 

Comfort. Controls at the flying bridge. Full 
headroom in a cabin that sleeps four. 


Send for folder A-3 which describes the 
Sports Commuter 


y A new color picture of the development and 


building of the Richardson. Arrange a showing at 
your yacht club or Power Squadron meetings, Con- Your dealer has the New Richardson for 
tact your dealer or write factory. Spring Delivery 








ePIC TES ETS 


Before you invest—INVESTIGATE! 


RICHARDSON (22:610.5/Zrevre«: 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A Established 1909 Copyright 1947 





Richardson Boat Company 
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DRESTIGE 


Che“38” De Luxe Sedan 


above, is our only 
model at present. 
Length 39’ 11” 0. a.— 
ll’ 8 beam—3 2” 
draft. Sleeps 6, two 
toilets, large galley 
and deckhouse, Aft 
cockpit ideal for fish- 
ing. Hot water and 
shower can be added. 


OUR 57# YEAR 





MATTHEWS 


“Wherever you 





YACHTING 





Ownership of a Matthews stamps you as one of 
the blue-bloods of yachting. In any club or any 
gathering of yachitsmen, your standing as a 
Matthews owner is ace high as a man of sound 
judgment who values top quality, husky construc- 
tion and long life as first requisites in his cruiser. 


For years Matthews has held the “King” position 
among stock cruisers. It is “your ultimate cruiser.” 


Send for the new 1947 catalog today. 
THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


er 6.13.0 os: +o e811 find a Matthews’ 
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From shove-off to “home again”, every mile is more 













fun when there’s an Evinrude “Four” on the stern 





: , 
of your boat. More fun .. . with four-cylinder starting ease, ‘ieee 
= flexibility, responsiveness. More fun... with the thrilling surge : 

of four-cylinder power that flows with matchless smoothness. 

Back of Evinrude four-cylinder models are millions of miles of fine performance, 


years of engineering advancement. A favorite four for small runabouts, 





fast family and fishing boats is the Lightfour. Weighing only 66 pounds, 
Lightfour develops 9.7 O.B.C. brake H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. 


See your Evinrude dealer — look for his name in your 





classified phone directory under “Outboard Motors”. 
Catalog of complete line of 7 Evinrude models FREE. 
Address EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5450 N, 27th St., 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin, 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 
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OUTBOARDuSMOTORS 
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‘GOLD CUP’ WINNER (1946 


GUY LOMBARDO 


SAYS: 
VALSPAR 


STANDS UP FINE! 
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A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the 
famous Valspar Marine Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 
11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A SEVEN BEARING MARINE “SIX”... WITH UPTON 
COMBINATION REVERSE and REDUCTION GEAR 





THE SEA PRINCE “SIX” AVAILABLE “FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
«+ - DIRECT DRIVE OR WITH 2 TO 1 UPTON REDUCTION GEAR. 


Here’s a premium quality 230 cubic inch “L” head six cylin- 

der marine engine with heavy 242” seven bearing Tocco 
hardened crankshaft which delivers 95 usable horsepower in the 
high speed range and 70 horsepower in medium duty speeds. 


It is recommended for cruisers, work boats, and auxiliary power. 
Now available for immediate delivery—with or without the famous 
Kermath-Upton combination reverse and reduction gear. 





Th d and d perf To th h spit 
is unit represents a tried and tested performer. To the yachtsman 
or boat owner demanding top performance and facing the need for KERMATH-UPTON 


immediate installation, we urge you to post yourself immediately on REDUCTION GEAR 
the specifications, fine performance record and availability of the The Kermath-Upton Reduction Gear is an ex- 
Sea-Prince “Six.” clusive Kermath feature, providing a time- 


proved combination unit with 100% reverse, 


KERM™MATH MFG. COMPANY an absolute neutral—silent, positive and un- 
5893 Commonwealth Detroit 8, Mich. failing efficiency—cool operation—the very 
Canadian Factory: finest performance obtainable. Extremely 

619 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. compact and low priced. 


SRE Awe R PO Week SELtEC T Verte MORE m,O: 0-8 £'S MORE Se ae ae 
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YACHTING 


Foreground: Bow section of the new 20-foot Chris-Craft custom runabout for 1947, which can be powered for 
speeds to 39 m.p.h. Background: 26-foot dinette model with accommodations to sleep four. Top speed: 21 m.p.h. 


FOR THE 215™' CONSECUTIVE YEAR... 


Chriss Craft RELIES ON ANACONDA METALS 


Inland, coastwise and at sea, thousands of owners 
will attest as much to the inherently sound con- 
struction as to the sleek beauty and performance 
of their Chris-Craft, whether they are 16’ run- 
abouts or palatial cabin cruisers. 


1947 marks the 21st year of Chris-Craft’s reli- 
ance on Anaconda Metals—Tobin Bronze* Shaft- 
ing, Everdur* Copper Silicon Alloy for fasten- 


ings, as well as copper, brass and nickel silver in 
a variety of forms. 


Tobin Bronze has been the standby shafting 
material of the boating industry since the first 
naphtha launch was built 62 years ago. Everdur, 
a newer metal, has been acclaimed for more than 


20 years by builders and designers alike as an out- 


standingly dependable material for strong, non- 
rust fastenings. 


Truly, copper, brass and bronze are the tradi- 


tional sea-going metals. 47229 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut ° 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA American Brass Ltp., 
New Toronto, Ont: 














New 1947 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser. De luxe navy top, as shown, at extra cost. 


Command your new Chris-Craft...Now! 


delivery from your Chris-Craft Dealer on the models shown 
here, if you buy now! Deliveries on other new Chris-Craft 
Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers and Cruisers are 
not as far off as you may think. Talk it over with a Chris- 
Craft Dealer today. 


Chris« Craft 


Good news for sailors. We'll say it is! Finest, fastest Express 
Cruiser on the market—the new 23-ft. Chris-Craft Express, 
and the smart 22-ft. Chris-Craft Sportsman, the newest all- 
purpose boat afloat, are available for early delivery to you. 
The 23-ft. Express has a wide cruising radius, big aft cockpit 
for fishing and sunning, 2 berths forward, options of 92 and 115 
h.p. engines, speeds to 29 m.p.h. Priced at $2970* and $3050*. 
The swanky new 22-ft. Sportsman is powered by 115 h.p. 
engine with speeds up to 33 m.p.h., and is priced at $2790*. 


We're building and shipping more Chris-Craft than ever 
before. Still the demand continues. But you can get early 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


New 1947 22-ft. Chris-Craft Sportsman. *All prices quoted f.o.b. factory and include shipping cradle. Subject to change without notice. 
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YACHTING 


THE WILCO way 
TO FUN AND SAFETY! 


ALL THESE WILCO Life Preserver 
Cushions are U.S..Coast Guard ap- 
proved. All are filled with Prime Java 
Kapok and have double welt seams. 
The Model 1703 (above) is extra large 
with durable fabric cover for extra long 
wear. It makes an ideal seat cushion as 
well as a life preserver. 


Your children are 
safe on the water 
with a WILCO 
“Float Coat.” It’s 
filled with Prime 
Java Kapok like 
WilcoGovernment 
approved equip- 
ment. Just the thing 
for the safety of 
children who are 
learning to swim. 
Sizes from 2 to 15 
years of age. Avail- 
able in several at- 
tractive colors. 


The famousWILCO 
Racing Vest is made 
to float the wearer’s 
head out of water 
at all times. It’s a 
life vest Speed Boat 
operators, Fisher- 
men and Hunters 
will want to wear. 
Prime Kapok filled 
...0f heavy duck, 
bar tacked at all 
points of stress. 


THE MODEL 1618 shown above is a 
fine, grained leatherette cushion that is 
safe and built for extra long service. 
Made with wide boxing and double 
welt seams... Available in several at- 
tractive colors to compliment your 
boat... Red, Blue, or Green. 





EMBOSSED WITH beautiful nautical 
designs in extra soft leatherette cover- 
ings, the Model 1619 is a most luxurious 
cushion for yachts or summer homes. 
It’s filled with Prime Java Kapok, too. 
This is a box type cushion... double 
welt seams... Available in Red, Blue 
or Green. $ 


WILCO Water-Safe Equipment is constantly being tested in our own laboratories to assure 
our users of the utmost in quality and safety. | 
If it’s a WILCO ... It's the best your money can buy in Life Preservers ... Life Preserver Cushions ... and Sleeping Bags 


opens 'C j 
ie: —1G19 


Since 


WILBER 


& SON 


116 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 





AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS FOR WATERSAFE EQUIPMENT 
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SELECTED SAILING YACHTS 


- IPALIBERTY STREET NEWYORK 6,N.Y. 


WHitenaut 3-9714 





HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
Design Associate 





SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 
28’ Sie Marconi Sloop sleeping three, 


30’ Sparkman, and Stephens Auxiliary 


33’ Asaon Marconi Cutter, sleeps four, 1937 
36’ Alden Coastwise Cruiser, 1940 


48’ Jay Wells Auxiliary Marconi Cutter, AUXILIARIES 


1939 
58’ on Marconi Sloop (NY ‘‘40’’), 


YAWLS AND KETCHES 
30’ Hanna Double Ended Ketch, 1940 
31’ Geiger Auxiliary Marconi Ketch, 1946 
35’ Atkin Gaff Ketch, Seaworthy, 1940 
36’ MacGregor Auxiliary Gaff Yawl, 1938 
46’ Rhodes Auxiliary Marconi Yawl, Beau- 


tiful, 1940 
$7’ aoee Auxiliary Marconi Yawl, Perfect, 


Yachts 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER IN 
Southern Waters 


Detailed information furnished 
promptly on 


All rigs from 21’ to 195’ 
CRUISERS AND HOUSEBOATS 
All types from 21’ to 110’ 


Florida Office 
GULF HOTEL BUILDING 
1315 Fifth St., Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


Telephone 58-3758 
FRED J. DRIVER, JR., Manager 


SELECTED POWER YACHTS 


25‘ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser, Great Lakes, 1946 
29 Chris-Craft Express Cruiser, Rhode Island, 1940 
30’ Owens Sedan Cruiser, Chesapeake, 1939 
32’ Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, Good Buy, 1939 
33’ Wheeler Express Cruiser, Florida, 1940 
33’ Baltzer Sedan, Like New, New York, 1942 
35’ Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, New York, 1937 
37’ Custom Sedan Cruiser, Very Fine, 1939 
38’ Motor Sailer, No Rigging, New Engine, 1938 
38’ Elco Sportfisherman, New Crowns, 1937 
38’ Matthews Sedan Refinished 1946, 1934 
39’ Harco Sedan, Custom Interior, Florida, 1946 
40’ Chris-Craft, Double Cabin, Excellent, 1937 
40’ Huckins Sport Cruiser, One Owner, 1938 
42’ Consolidated Sportfisherman, New York, 1937 
44’ Wheeler Double Cabin, Fly Bridge, Florida, 1940 
46’ Chris-Craft Fly Bridge, Great Lakes, 1946 
48’ Custom Heavy Double Cabin Cruiser, 1936 





SCHOONERS 
47’ eeesetgn Tecra Auxiliary Schooner, 


49’ Robinson Express Cruiser, Very Fast, 1933 
50’ Matthews Sportfisherman, Very Fine, 1938 





50’ Alden Clipper Bow Schooner, 1937 

58’ Alden Auxiliary Marconi Schooner, 1930 
65’ Roué Gaff Schooner, Commercial, 1946 
92’ Chapelle Diesel Cruising Schooner, 1940 
143’ ro 3-Masted Schooner, Commercial, 


MOTOR SAILERS 
34’ Alden Twin-Screw Motor Sailer, 1936 
58’ Furnans Diesel Motor Seer Brag 
60’ Tiffany Diesel Motor Sailer, 1 
91’ Hand in Diesel Motor Sailer 1939 


quiries on all leadin; 


INTERNATION 





RACING CLASSES 


We have active listings and welcome in- 
one-design classes of 
sailing yachts, including: 
ATLANTICS @ oNGaE (All cteeees) 
ONE-DESIGNS 
INTERNATI ONAL 1 110s e gg 
LUDERS are) ge ss 


S CLASS ARS 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER CLASSES 


53’ Motor Sailer, No Rigging, Diesel, New York City, 
1939 

55’ Custom Diesel Sightseeing Yacht, 1946 

55’ Trumpy Houseboat, Diesel, Florida, 1946 

57’ Elco Flying Bridge Yacht, In Florida, 1940 

62’ Houseboat, 3 Double Staterooms, Florida, 1924 

65’ Mathis Houseboat, Make Offer, Florida, 1923 

70’ Custom Express Yacht, Cheap, Florida, 1924 

74’ Express Yacht, Two Packards, Near New York 
City, 1937 

89’ Mathis Yacht, Very Fine, Florida, 1936 








COMFORTABLE SCHOONER 





Diesel powered schooner designed 
For Sale by Chapelle and built by W. A. 
Robinson in 1940. Dimensions: 92’ x 79’ x 23’ 2” x 
10’ 6’’. Flush decks of Dura-Teak. 110 h.p. Buda 
diesel in excellent condition. 110 volt electric system. 
Large tank capacities. Cruising radius about 6000 
miles. Electric anchor windlass. Two tenders, one a 
sailing dinghy, other with outboard. Accommoda- 
tions for ten in owner's party including four double 
staterooms. Crew accommodations for six. Galley 
located in deckhouse. Yacht was used summer of 
1946 and could be made ready for use without great 
expenditure or delay. Designed and built for present 
owner for round-the-world cruise which was pre- 
vented by the war. Available for immediate pur- 
chase at reasonable figure. Inspectable at New York. 


112’ Converted Fairmile, Diesel, Florida, 1942 


STEEL SCHOONER 





For Sale Gaff topsail schooner and one of the 

finest of the large schooner yachts. 
Dimensions: 134’ 2’’ x 100’ x 28’ 2” x 17’ 5”. De- 
signed by Cox and Stevens and built by Krupp Iron 
Works, Germany, in 1930. Flush decks of natural 
teak. Sails by Ratsey. 11,235 sq. feet of sail. Powered 
by 200 h.p. Winton diesel, overhauled in 1946. 
110 volt Caterpillar diesel generator. Electric refrig- 
eration. Accommodations for twelve in owner’s 
party and for twelve crew in forecastle. Completely 
equipped with linens, blankets, silver, dishes, glass- 
ware, etc. Yacht completely refinished and refur- 


nished in 1946 and now ed to go. Located on 
West Coast. ‘ 
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Hees 3072 e FOR SALE e Smart, Kretzer built cruis- 
ing sloop. 30’ x 22’ 4” x 8’ 2 x 4’ 4”. Sparkman & 
Stephens desi, Hollow spars. Ratsey sails includ- 
ing genoa an spinnaker. Sleeps two. Galley aft. 
Recently refinished and has had very good care. 
4-cylinder Universal motor. Inspectable Lake 
Champlain. Price $6,500 





No. 2075 « FOR SALE e Ney nigh n grade 30 square 
meter yacht. 43’ x 28’ x 7’ ne of the new- 
est boats in the i Hy Has had “the best of care. 
New standing rigging 1946. Has many sails in- 
os one mainsail never used. An outstanding 
boat for racing, day sailing, or limited cruising. 
Inspectable near Boston. Price $5,500. 





No. 272 e FOR SALE e One of the fastest mente of 
her size on the Great Lakes. 36’ 3” x 28’ x 11’ 11” 
x 4’. Recent Mackinac race winner. Alden design. 
aly inventory of both light and working sails. 
as had best of care. Sleeps four, including wm 
poe Seven 4-cylinder Scripps motor. High- 
equipment. Location Great Lakes. Price $10,500. 





No, 3629 e FOR SALE e Marconi cruising ketch. 
50’ x 38’ 8” x 12’ 5” x 6’ 7”. A plain boat of mod- 
erately heavy construction. Sleeps six. Galley 

forward. New mizzen 1946, never used. Willis gas 
stove new 1946. 4-cylinder 50 h.p. Gray motor 
Sremanted 1946. Inspectable Long Island. Price 


. 








No. 4454¢ FOR SALE eH igh- ve. cruiser built 
b ei pees err 45’ x 44’ 2" x 5” x 3’. Double 

planked mahogany. In pai ne condition. Sleeps 
eg aft. Separate crew quarters forward. Powered 
by two Lathrop Mystic motors, 110 h.p. each, in- 
stalled 1938. hoyte — fine care. Inspectable Connec- 
ticut. Price $22, 





No. 5358eFOR SALE «Fast cruising cutter. 
Rhodes desi: New rig 1938. 40’ x 32’ x 11’ x 6’. 
Two suits sails, one ae am new. Sleeps five. 
Double stateroom fo: ley amidships. Large 
main cabin. Very good racing record. 4-cylinder 
Buda motor. Inspectable near ston. Price asked 


* 





deckhouse and flying bridge. 57’ x 14’ x 4’. 

uilt by Elco 1940. Thoroughly reconditioned 1946. 

+l wo Hall Scott 250 h.p. motors rebuilt 1946. Sleeps 

‘seven aft. Two double staterooms. Boat and equip- 

jeneett fino best of condition. Now in Florida. 
rice 


ee 4298 e FOR SALE e Modern cruiser, with en- 
B 





No. 485eFOR SALE eHusky Alden cruising 
cutter built 1931. 38’ 5” x 31’ x 10’ 8” x 6’. Hollow 
spars. Three berths in main cabin. One berth for- 
ward. Galley aft. 40 EO Gray motor. Fine in- 
pong * 4 of working and light sails. Has had good 
care. Enameled Mer shits and primus. Inspectable 
near Boston. Price $11 





No. 3139eFOR SALEe yo pes A , built diesel 
schooner, new 1937. 62’ 5’ x 45’ x x 8’ 6”. Built 
of finest materials. Double planked nee Ledincy lead 
keel, Wilson sails like new. Accommodations for 
= aft including double stateroom. Now being 

gy nd refinished. Buda diesel motor. New 
fo4 Inspectable near Boston. 





No, 2113 e FOR SALE « Attractive Swedish cruis- 
ing sloop built by Reimers 1939. 32’ x 25’ x 7’ 6” x 
5’ 6”. Bright finish. Sleeps three. 4-cylinder Gray 
motor sound insulated and with special ventilati 
system. Has had excellent care. Has genoa_an 
speaker. Hollow spars. Location Maine. Price 





No. 5402¢FOR SALE e Heavily-built. seagoing 
ketch. 52’ x 43’ x 14’ x 7’ 6”’. New rig 1945. ty 
double cabin aft. Sleeps four in main cabin. ley 
forward. Two berths in forecastle. A comfortable 
cruiser with high bulwarks, and flush deck. 6- 
cylinder Gray engine recently overhauled. Inspect- 
able Southern Maine. Price $15,200. 








No. 335¢FOR SALE e Attractive, Fae deck, 
Alden cruising schooner. 36’ 5’ x 27’ x9’ 9” x 
5’ 9’. About 5’ 9’ headroom in n galley aft under 
trunk. = three. Very able and easily handled. 
Engine and chartroom bulkheaded off from main 
cabin. 4-cylinder Gray motor. Now in Florida. 
Price $8,500. 
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47 MAIN ST., ESSEX, CONN., PHONE SAYBROOK 7278 

















BOSTON 














ALDEN CUTTER 38’ 5” x 30’ 10” x 10° 8” 
x 6’. Built by Casey 1931. Excellent con- 
struction. engine 4, toilet, s commas galley. 


sailco = 
toes steel rigging. nusually large inven- 
tory. Inquire our No. 1-31-227. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
131 State Street ©@ Phone: Capitol 2071 

















HARTFORD 














CRUISER designed and built by Hubert s. 
Johnson. clea beautiful 39- 
sleeping 6. Twin Chrysler oe glee drive see 
15 to 20 knots. Comenane igged and 
caueaen for Tr ing. ie goons 
boat in a sea. ted nearby. Contact us 
for details. No. 4-39-309. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
3 Lewis Street © Telephone 2-6942 














FAIRFIELD 














Alden MALABAR JUNIOR. An easily 
Rantaet shia cruiser with a good turn of 
y Marine engine installed in 
1942. epee: 4, toilet, galley with 2-burner 
stove, icebox and sink. 2 permanent 
berths with innerspring mattresses, 2 
pipe berths forward. Sails in good condi- 
tion — only 2 years old. No. 1-24-166. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
1432 Post Road @ Telephone 9.2072 




















PHILADELPHIA 














50’ TWIN-SCREW CRUISER AR verses. 

Accommodates 7 aft, 2 Tub, 

shower, electric toilet. BR ning i cea 

Gas ear oven, broiler, hot water heater. 
e' 


Sterling trel engines — 16 knots. Elec- 
tric windlass, bilge pump, generator. Com- 
modious yacht in beautiful condition. 
$18,000.00. No. 4-51-30. 

HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
1316 Locust St. ® Tel.: Pennypacker 9600 











N the age of sail, the 

name and hailing port 
of an honest vessel was 
carved across her stern to 
stay there forever. It was a 
source of pride to her mas- 
ter and crew. Therefore it 
is a natural thing for us to 
take from an old stern on 
exhibit in the Marine Mu- 
seum in Mystie, Connecti- 
cut, the decoration and 
style of lettering for our 
trademark. This emblem 
will be a permanent thing. 


* 


FLORIDA SELECTIONS 
POWER 
36’ Chris-Craft, twin screw, sleeps 


38’ Wheeler, twin screw, sleeps 5 
38’ Matthews sport fisherman, twin 
screw, sleeps 6 


40’ Chris-Craft Express, twin screw, 


sleeps 4 

42’ Elco Bridge Deck, single screw, 
sleeps 7 

46’ Dawn Cruiser, single screw, 
sleeps 6 

50’ Matthews, twin screw, sleeps 7 

54’ A.C.F. Double Cabin, twin 
screw, sleeps 7 

57’ Houseboat, twin screw, sleeps 
7, 3 crew 

62’ Houseboat, twin screw, sleeps 
6, 2 crew 

70’ Houseboat, twin-screw diesel, 
sleeps 6, 3 crew 


SLOOPS & CUTTERS 


33’ Alden aux. cutter, sleeps 4 

36’ Howard & Munroe aux. sloop, 
sleeps 4 

43' Atkin aux. gaff cutter, sleeps 7 

60’ Hanson aux. gaff sloop, sleeps 6 


YAWELS & KETCHES 


32’ Huntington aux. ketch, sleeps 3 

41’ Casey aux. ketch, sleeps 4 

40’ Alden aux. ketch, sleeps 7 

45' Rhodes aux. ketch, sleeps 4 

60’ Wirth Munro aux. gaff ketch, 
sleeps 8 


SCHOONERS 


36’ Peterson aux. gaff schooner, 
sleeps 4 
43’ Alden aux. schoner, sleeps 5 
45’ Alden aux. schou.er, sleeps 6 
43’ Alden aux. gaff schooner, 
sleeps 5 
56’ Hand aux. staysail schooner, 
sleeps 6 
* 


ALL MENEELY OFFICES 
HAVE COMPLETE LISTINGS 


Member: Yacht Architects & Brokers Assn., Inc. 


YACHT BROKERAGE * 











PROVIDENCE. 














TWIN-SCREW yg ~ Dawn. 46’ x 
12’ x 3’ 6”. Two 194 6 Chrysler Crown en- 
gines. Sleeps 4 in owner's quarters. Crew's 


uarters for 3. Conngenee modern galley. 
efinished in 1946. New electric windlass, 


bare ar In spotless condition. No. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
1022 Hospital Trust Bidg. 
Tel.: Dexter 1180 














ESSEX 











HINCKLEY 21 designed b; 








a y Cousens Pratt. 
Toilet. Sleeps 3. 1946 Gray Light Four 


Engine. No. 1-21-178 
HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 


47 Main Street @ Tel.: Saybrook 7278 














NEW YORK 














A bap pee SAILER en eee sails. 40 





feet of leeps five, huge 
- it, spacious cabin with small for- 
state Botti gas josed 


e 
galley, 125 ae  Latheop engine, generator 
set, teak dec! ‘8, well equipped, excellent 
condition. No. 5-40-12. 

HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., Inc. 
50 Church Street © Tel.: Cortlandt 7-8335 




















MIAMI 











FOR SALE OR IN SO [ERN 
FLORIDA 58’ Elco rth Sleeps 7 in owner’s 
~_— crew of 2. Bath and shower. 
mgpeote and Frozen Food 

ngi A. pal tial. ache of y Bary mead 
engines. a ac. oO con- 
struction. No. 4-57- 


HENRY T. aavenn® & CO., Inc. 
1207 Congress Bidg. © Tel.: 9-2869 





MARINE 


INSURANCE 
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MORTON JONES Masted Vessels 




























MB-118 © 60’ Cénterboard Marconi 1940 
auxiliary schooner. Sleeps eight. Built by 
Morse of Thomaston, Me. Designed by 
Chappell. $8,000. _—- 


e 






B-284 e 88’ 6” Diesel keel schooner. Eng- 
lish built. Teak planked. Copper fastened. 
Three staterooms, shower. 6’ 8’” headroom. 
Only $15,000. 


MB-52 © Famous 46’: keel Diesel schooner. 
Two double staterooms. Prime condition at 
about the cost of reconditioning her. 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
1213 Lincoln Road — Phone 5-2059 








* 





What is the man doing, 
mother? Shh! Olga, | think 
he is selling Brooklyn Bridge! 
But, mother, the man doesn’t 
own Brooklyn Bridge! | know, 
daughter, but the buyer 
doesn’t know and besides, he 
thinks he will get it cheap 
by saving the broker’s com- 
mission. 


WARNING! 


Hire a reputable broker, and 
if for MASTED VESSELS, 
let us serve you and give 
you a warranted bill of sale 
title. 


It's Too Late— 


When the U. S. Marshal 
begins to tack his notice on 
the foremast for old claims! 


HAVE NO REGRETS! 
LET US WORK FOR YOU 








iy A» 


Northern Branch 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Dun Building — WAshington 3477 






MB-406 ¢ 35’ 6” Gordon Monroe Marconi 
auxiliary sloop. Mahogany planking. Copper 
fastened. 6’ headroom. Sleeps four. Interior 
white teak trimmed. $7,500. 















MB-263 © 37’ 1942 Cuban built auxiliary 
keel ketch. Universal power. Double stateroom, 
shower. Faultless joinery. Only $6,000. 








MB-198 ¢ 58’ 6” Seawanhaka Corinthian 
auxiliary schooner. Marconi main. Teak decks. 
In commission. $12,300. 
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Evenings and Holidays 
Larchmont 2-2548 
New Rochelle 2-5489 
Englewood 3-9461-J 








NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


YACHT BROKERS 


11 East 44th St. 
New York 
MU 2-3557 




















No. Y-725—FOR SALE—One of the popular Inter- 
national Class sloops in which there is keenest competition 
on Long Island Sound, Marblehead and Northeast 
Harbor, Me., as well as Bermuda. We also have boats 
for sale in all other active racing classes. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-6194—FOR SUMMER CHARTER—Aoxiliary 
schooner, 53’ 3’’ x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 4”. Four berths in main 
cabin, double stateroom provide sleeping accommoda- 
tions for six in.owner's quarters. For complete information 
on summer charters consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17 





No. Y-724—FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop, 47’ 10” x 
32’ 3” x 8’ 10” x 6! 8”, designed by Starling Burgess. 
Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, 


galley. A fast cruising boat built to Lloyds classification. 


For further information, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
inc.,, 11 East 44th Street, New York 17 





No. Y-6501—FOR SALE—Baltimore Clipper, 92’ x 
79 x 23’ 2” x 10’ 6”, built by Robinson at Ipswich in 
1940. Four berths in main cabin, two double staterooms. 
Diesel motor. For further information, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street New York 17 


CLASS FOR SALE 


The Indian Harbor Yacht Club has ordered a new class 
of boats from our designs, so their eight PIRATES which 
have been used for Junior sailing are available for sale 
for spring delivery. An unusual chance for a club to buy 
a proven design for either Junior sailing or adult racing. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17 





No. Y-4806—FOR SALE—Diesel motor sdiler, 48’ x 
13’ 6x 5’. Four berths in main cabin, stateroom with 
double berth, lavatory and galley. Teak decks and trim, 
Buda motor, large cruising radius. For further data, price 
_and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-7500—FOR SALE—One of the successful 
NYYC 32-Footers, built by Nevins from our designs in 
1936. Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, lava- 
tory, galley and pipe berth forward. One of the most 
successful combination racing and cruising boats ever 
built. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17 





No. Y-8429—FOR SALE—Auxiliary yawi, 34’ 4” x 
25’ 5” x 9' 9" x 5’ 1", built from designstby Alden. Two 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory and 
galley. For complete information, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, 


No. Y-7424—FOR SALE—Fast cruising cutter, 42’ x 
28’ 8” x 10’ 6” x 5 9”, designed and built by Luders 
to the influence of the Cruising Rule. Four berths in main 
cabin, double stateroom, lavatory and galley. Has been 
well cared for. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 








YACHTING 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
maine ENGINEERS %* ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES Pop tit as i 
Telephone — Republic 1484 804 Seventeenth St. N. W. ¢ Washington 6, D. C. 

ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. — Brokerage Department 


No. 3019 — 75’ custom diesel yacht. Two 150 h.p. Cummins Diesels. 
Three double and one single staterooms. Two baths. One of the finest 
yachts in the Chesapeake Bay. Inspect near Washington, D. C. 
e 

No. 3022—New York “32" designed by Sparkman-Stephens Inc., 
built by Nevins, 1936. 45’ 6” x 32’ x 10’ 7” x 6’ 6”. Complete in 
every detail fo; cruising. Excellent racing record on Chesapeake Bay. 
Inspect near Washington, D. C. 





MAY WE HAVE YOUR EXACT REQUIREMENTS? 

















So in. Flovide 
: CRUISERS 


AUXILIARIES 
HOUSEBOATS 


All Types and Sizes 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


Deal with confidence through the following nationally known 
yacht brokers who are organized for your protection. 





RICHARD H. BERTRAM H. MORTON JONES 
Associated with John G. Alden Masted Vessels 
509 N.E. 13th Street 1213 Lincoln Road 
MacArthur C Miami Beach, Florida e Phone 5-2059 


Miami, Florida ¢ Phone 9-011 1 


HOWARD BOND 
Bond Yacht Basin 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., INC. 
1708 Congress Building 
Miami, Florida e Phone 3-5237 





MacArthur Causeway 
rae mare, bv ii MICHEL & PETZOLD 
tau ton tat ? se ee 615 S.W. 2nd Avenue 

43°6" x 30'2" x 10'3" x 6 J. M. EWING (Miami Shipbuilding —_—- 
No. 583 > A fast easily handled cruising cutter, built without regard to cost of 202 Maxwell Arcade Miami, Florida ¢ Phone 9-7. 
finest materials which could not be duplicated today. Sister hull of famous Fort Lauderdale, Florida* Phone 1846 N 
DOROTHY Q. Double planked Honduras mahogany on cedar, Port Orford ROBERT HEARD HALE ene hee sist a - 
cedar decks, many bronze winches, fittings, and roller reefing gear, two suits Gulf Hotel Building Fort Laude <a ale, Florida e Phone 3883 
of sails, double stateroom aft, two berths in main cabin—one berth built in, galley 1315 Sth Street 201 N.W. South River Drive 
forward, extra toilet and berth in forecastle, four cylinder Kermath motor, Miami Beach, Florida e Phone 58-3758 Miami, Florida e Phone 3-2352 


complete electric lighting system, sailing dinghy, cockpit awning. Condition will 
merit consideration of yachtsman who contemplates building today. 


John G. Alden SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS 


131 STATE STREET 607 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON NEW YORK WP LOley: Vile). | 























ICE: YARD: 


27 WILT eae STREET 7 5 I = d. one ae on oe ¥.: 
eee oul ampton S ypyar 3, NC. oi coal 


Tel.: Hanover 2-7891 Tel.: East Quogue 698 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS e MARINE ENGINEERS w BUILDERS e BROKERS 





A few of our MARCH offerings. We have all types of Yachts for sale or charter. 
Please write your requirements. If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing. 





POWER r+ A Lue Gere piottbows Sedan, nw i. S Hice Diao Copies. new waeet 1946. 
win-Screw Elco Cruisette, ne re iesel Yacht, new 
25’ ag Screw Cabin Runabout, new 1946, speed 35 40° dwin-Screw Harco Express Cruiser. new 1946. 68° Lawley Express Cruiser, rebuilt 1926. as 
30” Chris-Craft Deluxe Sedan, new 1941, speed 18 mph. oe Tule kcon Pere Vienna ttt motors 1966, 78 Inueeet ee to — 
30’ Jae pend Fi aca Deluxe Sedan, new 1942, 42) Triple Cabin Owens, new 1946, , wants an offer. a3 Diese Motor Yacht, new 1943. 
‘onsolida' po! rman, new iesel Motor Yacht, new 
31’ Chris- Craft 'Sportfisherman, new 1938, speed 16 45+ Consolidated Cruiser, new 1937, speed 15 mph. 90’ Diesel Motor Houseboat, new motors 1945. 





mph. 
45’ Twin-Screw Dawn Cruiser, rebuilt 1946. 
32’ om dual controls, new 1946, speed 15 46’ Twin-Screw Matthews Cruiser, new 1937. 
32’ Wheeler Playmate Sedan, new 1937, speed 14 mph. 46’ Twin-Screw Chris-Craft Cruiser, new 1946. 
33’ Twin-Screw Chris- 46’ Twin-Screw Wheeler Fish: k 1938, 50’ Auxiliary Schooner, new 1940. 
Se ee ee eee SS ee oe eee er EROS, AOUUE a A cetiiden Eabebed Sanh, hee 30Bh, debiellt: 3906: 
35’ Tein- Screw Chris-Craft Sportfisherman, new 1937. 50’ Dawn Diesel Cruiser, new 1940. 91’ Twin-Screw Diesel Ketch, new 1939. 
36’ Marblehead Sedan Fisherman, new 1937. 50’ Defoe Diesel Cruiser, new 1939, -92’ Auxiliary Diesel Schooner, new 1923. 
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MIAMI—RICHARD H. BERTRAM 


509 NE 13th St. 
Phone 9-0111 


Yacht Brokers and Distributors 
Associated with JOHN G. ALDEN 











FOR SALE—1942 50’ Matthews Cruiser. Stainless 
steel galley in deckhouse with gas stove, electric 
refrigerator and deep freeze. Hot water system. 
Two Kermath 155's installed 1945, Completely 
equipped and in excellent condition. Location Florida. 
Price $27,000. . 





FOR SALE—Fast new Owens auxiliary cutter. Excel- 
lent racing record. 40’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 5’ 10”. 
Sleeps four in cabin and double stateroom. Location 
Florida. Price $11,500, 





FOR SALE—Very comfortable and economical 
cruiser by Wilmington Construction Co. 75’ x 17’ 6” 
x 5’, One double, three single staterooms. Single 
screw. Chrysler 143 with 4:1 reduction gear. Speed 
10 knots. Location Florida. Price $28,500. 








FOR CHARTER—Modern 65’ yacht. Three double 
staterooms, Bath and shower. Two Diesels. Speed 14 
knots. Excellent condition. Location Florida. Price per 
month $4,000 with 3 crew. 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Fast Mathis Cruiser 80’ 
x 15’ x 4’ 6”. Extensively reconditioned 1946. In 
Government service three months. Sleeps six in three 
double staterooms. Location Florida. Price $17,500. 
Charter price $2,500 per month with three crew. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER—43’ Alden centerboard 
auxiliary schooner. In good condition. Ideal for cruis- 
ing in Bahamian waters. Location Florida. Price 
$10,000. Charter price $300 per week. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS ASSOCIATION 














KETCH MALABAR XIII—FOR SALE 





No. 756—- FOR SALE — Ketch MALABAR XIII. 53’ 9” overall, 41” waterline, 
14’ 5” beam, 7’ 4” draft. Designed by John Alden for his own use, built by Goudy 
and Stevens late summer of 1945. Very strongly built with double bent frames one 
over the other, triple in some cases. Painted docks: high rail, about 20,000 Ibs. lead 
on keel, 500 Ibs. inside, bronze-screw fastened. Pigeon hollow spars, Ratsey sails. Has 
52 h.p. Gray gasoline motor under deckhouse, speed 8 knots at 1350 r.p.m. 32-volt 
watercooled generator under bridge deck, 100 gals. gasoline tanks, 300 gallons of 
water under cabin floor. ;1eadroom in cabin 6’ 5’’. Very large cockpit, deckhouse with 
full headroom, two berths, chart table, bureau. One double, one single stateroom. 


No brokers need apply « 


Engine under deckhouse floor, very accessible. Two owner’s toilets, main cabin with 
three berths, fireplace, large galley with three-burner alcohol stove on gimbals, also 
two-hole coal stove. Forecastle with two closets, drawers, crew’s toilet, one large 
fixed berth, room for second. MALABAR XIII is very stiff and dry and astonishingly 
fast. She is very easy to handle with no running backstays and balances perfectly 
under three lower sails. Third boat to finish in Class B Bermuda Race. Winner of two 
firsts, two seconds on NYYC Cruise out of five starts. Mr. Alden considers her the 
best boat he has ever owned. Would be ideal boat for race to Holland. 


Will consider smaller boat in part payment 


John G. Alden 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


607 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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58’ Auxiliary schooner. Built in 
1925 and rebuilt 1944. Has dog- 
house, teak decks, and many other 
refinements. Brand new engine. 
Boat will be in excellent condition 
and in full cémmission when 
delivered. $12,000. 

yar 
49’ Auxiliary sloop built by 
Lawley. An old but sound ship in 
good condition. Sleeps five to 
seven in owner’s party. A good 
fast cruising boat. $6,600. 

y77r 


28’ Sloop. Alden design built by 

Hinckley, 1946. Boat in perfect 

condition. This is a stock boat, 

but has had many extras installed. 
yar 


Famous racing yawl, ‘‘Hostess.”’ 
52’ 10”. Mahogany planked, teak 
decks. Modern doghouse. Ex- 
ceptionally large sail inventory. 
Every mechanical aid for efficient 
racing. Accommodates six owner’s 
party. 

yry 
Consistent Bermuda Race winner. 
45’ schooner, Roué designed. Ex- 
cellent condition. Good sail in- 
ventory. Accommodates five in 
owner's party. $11,300. 

yryr 


70’ Staysail schooner. Teak 
decks, modern teak doghouse. 
Buda Diesel. Hot and cold shower. 
Finest equipment. Designed by 
Ford, Paine & Sweisguth, built by 
Pendleton. In commission, ready 
for delivery. $18,000. 
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Herbert Hayes 


73 Greenwich Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Telephone 
Greenwich 2051 








A full line of Power Cruisers at exceptionally low prices. 
Send us your requirements. 











117’ Motor sailer — Built in 1941 to the highest standards. 
Very large and comfortable accommodations. 450 h.p. Bessemer- 
Cooper Diesel. A wonderful choice for anyone desiring the best 
in a motor sailer. 

yr? 
72' Herreshoff auxiliary yawl. Accommodations for eight in 
owner’s quarters. Full inventory including D. F. and ship-to- 
shore. 1946 90 h.p. Chrysler. Very fast under sail or power. 
Ideal for cruising. Must sell quickly at $12,500. 

rrr 
26’ Auxiliary cutter. Designed by Eldridge McInnis. Perhaps 


the finest small auxiliary afloat. Makes the perfect cruising boat 
for a couple. Powered by a 10 h.p. Universal. 


y77r 
50’ Auxiliary schooner. Built 1940, powered by a 50 h.p. Gray. 
Sleeps eight in owner’s party. Many extras including hot water 
pressure system, heat, etc. Asking $9,200. 
yyy 
34’ Auxiliary cutter designed by Atkin. Built 1939. Full head- 
room. Accommodations for five. In excellent shape. 


A Complete, Rapid Sail Making Service Available 


SS 
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YACHTING 


MOTOR SAILERS 
56’ 1934 Wm. Hand, Jr. Accom- 
modates six. New Sterling engine. 
Heavily built. Asking $30,000. 

yr 
48’ 1941 Alden Diesel. Two 
double staterooms. $19,000. 
yr? 
57’ Centerboard ketch rig. Really 
sails. Big doghouse. Bargain. 
rrr 
58’ Twin-screw Diesel. Double 
plank. Finest available. Under 
market. 
yry7 
52’ Ketch rig. Belknap & Paine. 


Twin-screw Lathrops. Real buy 
at $20,000. 


REAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
31’ Malabar, Jr., 1939. Top con- 

dition. Gray engine. $6,000. 
yyy 

Lawley built, 37’ gaff sloop. Sit- 

ting head room. 1931. $3,700. 


BELOW MARKET 
32’ Alden cutter 
yr 


34’ Alden ketch 
yr 

35’ Alden ketch 
yy 

32’ Atkins double ender 
ee a 

37’ Diesel ketch 
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GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone — MUrray Hill 7-7525 


For Sale: No. 170 — The outstanding 51’ auxiliary 
sloop of her time. Hard selected teak in cabin and deck 
laid flush without seams. Double planked, bronze 
fastened, large Ratsey sail inventory. Stainless rod 
rigging. The ultimate throughout in finest construction 
and appearance. Opportunity. In commission Florida. 


For Sale: No. 1091 — Fast twin-screw Diesel yacht, 
built in best manner 1940. Now being completely over- 
hauled all respects. Three staterooms and shower, hot 
water heated, electric refrigeration. Well arranged on 
dimensions 70’ x 15’ x 5’. Speed 14 knots. Reason- 
ably priced. In commission Florida. 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Yacht Management ¢ Design Consultant 


Listings and Inquiries Invited 


For Sale: No. 2014 — Outstanding Diesel motor sailer 
66’ x 17’ x 6’ 6”’. Splendid arrangement, three state- 


rooms, three toilets and shower bath all forward, crew | 


aft. Large deckhouse and flying bridge. Electric refrig- 
eration and anchor hoist. Fine clear beamy teak deck. 
All furnishings, sails, rigging and complete overhaul 
1946. Bargain. In commission Florida. 


For Sale: No. 1098 —Twin-screw Diesel yacht with 
full width house and large deck area. Three large double 
staterooms in walnut and mahogany. Hot water heat, 
electric refrigeration, radio telephone, direction finder, 
automatic steerer, 66’ x 14’ 8”’ x 4’ 4’’. Completely 
equipped, in commission Florida. 


REPRESENTED IN FLORIDA— WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


‘Telephone: PENNYPACKER 5-3111 Cable: YACHTSALE 


YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


“MARINE INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


Southern Representative Great Lakes 
JOHN E. TURNER e FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. & CO. 
330 ROYAL PALM WAY, PALM BEACH, FLA. 1622 FORD BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


: Telephone: PALM BEACH 7723 Telephone: RANDOLPH 7622 




















No. 884 — FOR SALE — 52’ 
twin-screw Diesel powered 
Dawn cruiser. Very comfort- 
able accommodations for four 
or sixin the owner’s party plus 
crew’s quarters; two owner's 
toilets, one with shower. Never 
in Government service and 
always kept in — con- 
: gad Yacht Sales & Service, 

ne., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 5013 — FOR SALE — 99’ twin-screw steel Diesel 

yacht. Luxurious accommodations for ten in owner’s 

party. Very large deckhouse and after deck. In com- 

mission in Florida. Full particulars from Yacht Sales 

: Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


No. 4009— FOR SALE—A very comfortable 
Alden shoal draft 46’ auxiliary ketch. Double state- 





No. 


room aft; four berths in main cabin, two pipe berths 
forward. An excellent boat for Chesapeake Bay and 


1346— FOR SALE or CHARTER — 60 
shoal draft auxiliary ketch. Splendid accommoda- 
tions for six. Write for details — Yacht 


FOR CHARTER — We have for charter a number 
of attractive auxiliaries available in various sections. 


Sales & 
Florida cryising. Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Se i a Philadelphia 2, i t. Yacht Sales & Service, * 
Walnut Street Philadelphia 2. Pax i rvice, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, iladelphia Full details on reques rvice, Inc 


Pa. 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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J. P. LINDSAY YACHT BROKER 


1418 Craig Street . 


aN 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS ° Telephone 3-3470 





AUXILIARY GAFF CUTTER, 43’ 6”, built in 
1927, very heavy construction, sleeps seven, 
new Kermath Engine. Many extras. 


TWIN-SCREW CABIN CRUISER, 59 ft., 
built in 1928, sleeps seven, two Lycoming en- 
gines. A very beautiful and comfortable yacht. 


NEW 1947 40-FT. CHRIS-CRAFT, double 
cabin, enclosed bridge cruiser, sleeps eight, 
speeds up to 23 m.p.h. 





TWIN-SCREW 
CRUISER, 30 ft., built 1935, sleeps seven, 
8-ft. dinghy. Yacht is in very good condition. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CABIN 


1946 RICHARDSON SEDAN CRUISER, 
25’ 3’, molded mahogany, sleeps four, like 
new. Has been used only 75 hrs. 


AUXILIARY COX AND STEVENS SLOOP, 
23 ft., very good construction. Yacht is in very 
good shape. Many extras. 
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MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS ° OWENS YACHTS . 
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YACHTING 


FOR SALE—No. 7568—One of 
the popular N.Y.Y.C. Thirty-two 
footers. Completely equipped for 
_ ervising and racing. Ship-to-shore 
phone and direction finder. Lo- 
cated Chesapeake Buy. For full 
particulars apply: Linton Rigg & 
Company, 729 Fifteenth Street, 
_ N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

















FOR SALE—No. 3909—Modern yacht designed by ees eS oy Great 
Lakes Shipbuilding Company in 1937. Dimensions—Length 6 Beam 
14’ 8”, Draft 4’ 3’. Powered by two 150 H.P: Superior diy fu dis Spa- 
cious ti three double staterooms, large saloon, , bridge and 
quarters for three men in crew. Completely i 


sii id 


automatic steering. Yacht in excellent condition, ready to go. Located in 
































Be iiss ease OEE 












Florida. For further particulars apply: Linton Rigg & -_ ae Yacht and 
(Ship Brokers, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. 


FOR SALE—No. 6388—Double- 
ender designed by Hanna for long 
distance cruising. Dimensions—36’ 
6” x 12’ x 4’, Buda engine. Sleeps 
six. Located Florida. Price $6500. 
For full particulars apply: Linton 
Rigg & Company, 729 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR SALE—No. 6393—Lake One-Design Class sloop. Designed by Phil 
Rhodes. Sleeps three. Gray auxiliary power. Located Lake Ontario. Price 


$7,800. Apply: Linton Rigg & Company, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D.C. 


. 


LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht ‘Brokers 


729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. v 


Washington 5, D. C. 





sroxers . ©. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. \weomnce 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 





Hand designed 50’ motor sailer, ketch 
rig, Lathrop powered, a very excel- 
lent motor sailer. Now ready for the 
new owner, completely refinished, 
sleeps six in owner's party 
and crew for two. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


A Few of Our Large Stock of Fine 
Used Boats—All Located Here 


83’ Coast Guard patrol cruiser. A very fine 
vessel, adaptable for conversion to a yacht, 
sport or commercial fishing, or general work 
boat. Built in 1943. Price very low. 


1942 37’ Richardson Flagship, a fine family 
size cruiser. Power one Chrysler Royal. Cruiser 
now being completely refinished and ready 
by April Ist. A beautiful job. Sleeps six in two 
cabins. 


A 1932 double cabin enclosed bridge 46’ 
Matthews. Two toilets. Single screw. Her 
180 h.p. motor gives her a speed of 14 
m.p.h. She has been completely refinished all 
over and is now ready. Ideal inexpensive home 
afloat in any water. 


54’ Wheeler motor yacht. Now in process of 
complete renovation. Be ready about March 
15. Two new 165 G. M. Diesel motors. Yacht 


‘was built in 1938. Sleeps eight. Completely 


refinished, in and out. A fine family hotel for 
Florida this winter. 


41’ Elco special built cruiser. A splendid 
cruiser from any angle. Sleeps four in forward 
cabin, two in aft cabin, has fine deckhouse. 
Twin screw. Completely refinished all over. 


45’ twin-screw Dawn. Sleeps seven. A fine 
family cruiser for living aboard, forward 
cabin, deckhouse aft cabin. Two motors 
completely rebuilt, new canvas and many new 
parts. 


A streamlined fast Fairform Flyer. Sleeps 
eight. Fine twin-screw job. Just been com- 
pletely refinished inside and out. Electric toilet, 
gas heater, hot and cold running water. Very 
comfortable berths. A fine living room. Large 
cockpit. Twin Chrysler Royal motors. Very low 
price. 


One of the finest of the 51’ Hand designed 
motor sailers, sloop rigged, now in the process 
of being completely refinished, a very able, 
roomy, twin-screw job. New reduction gear 
engines. 


& The Nation’s Headquarters for Good Used Yachts & 
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CHARLES PETZOLD & Co, 11 BROADWAY, N. ¥.C. 





Whitehall 3-6492 
(Formerly Michel & Petzold) 
Naval Architects + Yacht Brokers 
Marine Engineers + Yacht Insurance All Type Yachts for Sale or Charter 





FOR SALE: 55’ Twin-screw Grebe yacht, 1938. FOR SALE: 77’ Twin Diesel yacht, New York 
Two Hall- Scott 180 h.p. engines, shower, two toilets, Launch & Engine Co., 1932, remodeled 1945. Two 
two double staterooms, dining and lounging saloon. Gray 200 h.p. engines, new 1941, two doubles and 
Flying bridge. Very reasonably priced. two singles, two saloons, radio phone, beautifully 


furnished. For sale to settle estate, reasonable. 


TYPICAL CURRENT LISTINGS 


POWER 42’ Hubert Johnson, 1938. Two 121 h.p. Grays, sleeps six. 


28 Twi : fi 44’ Elco sedan, 1939. Sleeps seven, electric toilets. 

H Wietin on sport fisherman, 1940. 90 h.p. Grays. 47’ Matthews, 1942. Sleeps eight, twin diesels, Florida. 
30’ Wheeler sedan, 1935. Dinghy, beautiful, $4,300. : 49’ Wheeler, 1940. Shower, many extras, Florida. 
31’ Owens sedan, 1939. 95 h.p. engine, fully equipped, Florida, $4,600. 


2 7 F ilt Diesel iser, 1938. i ine 1942, $20,000. 
32’ Twin-screw Chris-Craft, 1937. Dinette, sleeps six. 3, Bee teen Two Geng: Dieeele, ae tet 4 


34’ Twin-screw Marblehead, 1938. 90 h.p. Grays. , i c i ished. 
34” Chrie-Craft express cruiser, 1942,’ Two 130 bp. engines; Florida. 65’ Consolidated, 1937. Shower, teak decks, beautifully furnishe 


34’ Matthews, 1939, two 95 h.p. engines, $8,500. SAIL 
36’ Double-cabin Chris-Craft, 1938. Twin screw, many extras. 
37’ Chris-Craft, 1940. Two 130 h.p. engines, Florida. 24’ Winabout class auxiliary sloop, 1940. 
38’ Twin-screw Wheeler, 1940. Sleeps six, Florida. 28’ Auxiliary sloop by Schneider, 1939. 
39’ Elco sport fisherman, 1937. Twin screw, flying bridge. 29’ Hinkley, 1946. Slightly used. 
39’ Consolidated twin screw, 1939. $12,000. 29’ Auxiliary sloop by Atkin, 1940. Gray engine. 
39’ Matthews sedan, 1937. Sleeps six. 30’ Islander Class auxiliary sloop, 1938. Sleeps four. 
41’ Double-cabin Chris-Craft, 1939. Two 130 h.p. engines, $13,000, 37’ Cutter, 1940. Gray 22 h.p. engine, sleeps five. 
Florida. 39’ Motorsailer by Alden, 1941. Sleeps six. 
42’ Wheeler sedan, 1937. Two 125 h.p. Chryslers, Florida. 50’ Schooner, 1940. Gray 50 h.p. engine, sleeps seven, $8,500. 


MANY OTHER LISTINGS AVAILABLE + SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 

















HUGH ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 


WAG 


YACHTS AUXILIARIES CRUISERS HOUSEBOATS TENDERS MOTOR SAILERS 


ALL TYPES OF CRAFT FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
NEW ENGLAND — CHESAPEAKE BAY — SOUTHERN WATERS 











ANNAPOLIS 44’ FOR CHARTER 







No. 157 — Rugged Motor Sailer, mahogany For Reservations Phone Metropolitan 5352 No. 211 (B) — For Sale. Consolidated 39 
planked, teak decks, new Lathrop H.D. mo- No. 211 (A) — Luxurious accommodations for four (similar to model shown), 1946 yacht, not yet 
hone. Original cutter rig removed. guests and captain. Has shower, dinghy, linen, etc. launched. Owner abroad, will sell less than 


tor, radio 
Located Florida until April. Now in Florida; arrive Washington early Spring. cost. 























SEND FOR OUR CURRENT LIST OF BOATS AVAILABLE 
615 MAINE AVENUE S.W. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


YACHT BROKERS e YACHT SURVEYS @ YACHT INSURANCE e@e YACHT MANAGEMENT 
¥ Telephone: METROPOLITAN 5352 
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ARCHITECTS 






AP?RA/ISA .. 


to OW, BLY ER 


YACHT BROKERS 


& COZ 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Pe shirg Square Bi ding, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


“45 


Evenings, Sundays, Holidays © Tel. Pelham 8-0687 or Larchmont 2-1977 


DISTRIBUTORS CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISERS 


e 34’ 1941 twin-screw Chris-Craft Express 

e 35’ 1942 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 
e 37’ 1939 twin-screw custom sedan 

e 38’ 1940 twin-screw Matthews sedan 

e 39’ 1938 twin-screw, twin cabin, Wheeler 

° 39’ 1946 twin-screw Harco express 

© 40’ 1946 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 
© 42’ 1946 twin-screw double cabin Owens 





YACHTING 


e 44’ 1939 twin-screw double cabin Chris-Craft 

e 46’ 1940 twin-screw double cabin Matthews 

e 46’ 1941 twin-screw flying bridge Dawn | . 
e 53’ twin-screw houseboat 
e 55’ twin-screw flying bridge motor yacht 
e 57’ 1941 twin-screw Elco 
e 60’ 1938 twin diesel Wheeler yacht 
© 90’ 1936 twin diesel Mathis yacht 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUBbard 2910 


YACHT BROKERS NAVAL ARCHITECTS 







FOR SALE—No. 2123—Able and fast little cruising schooner which would be 
ideal for Halifax Race, 43’ 3’ x 32’ 3 x 11’ 3” x 6’ 3”. Hull wooded and re- 
finished 1946, new Kermath engine installed and all rewired. Berth for paid hand 
and galley forward. Sleeps four in owner's party, including stateroom. \ 





FOR SALE—No. 5685—1946 Dawn 52’ cruiser, powered with two Hall-Scott 
Invaders. Two staterooms and two lavatories, one with shower. One of the few 
boats built since the war now offered for sale. Crew quarters forward and extra 
divan berth in deckhouse. 


OTHER LISTINGS — BOTH SAIL AND POWER 





ESSEX BOAT 


FOOT OF FERRY STREET 


WORKS, ING 


° ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 





BOAT BUILDING 


HAULING e 


STORAGE e 


REPAIRS e BROKERAGE 





















TELEPHONE * SAYBROOK 7234 


48’ CUTTER 





Alden designed—Herreshoff built 1938. 4—22 Gray, just overhauled. 
Sails and rigging in fine shape. Sleeps six in owner's party 


Quality Listings Invited 


MATTHEWS—RICHARDSON—OLD TOWN 


SAYBROOK LIGHT — OUR SIGNPOST BY THE SEA 








‘ 


R k TELEPA 








Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 








Represented 
in All 
Important 
Yachting Centers 
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TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


“All types of yachts available for sale and charter 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 











ROGER M. ROWE 
Yaeht Broker 


e 70’ x 14’ 6”’ x 9’ Schooner, Alden design 1931, seven guests, three crew. 

e 46’ Schooner, Hand design, 45 h.p. Palmer 1946, six owners, two crew. 

e 45’ Schooner, Alden design 1938, six guests, one crew. 

e 45’ x 13’ x 6’ 3” Schooner, Marconi rigged, Lawley built 1931. 

e 43’ x 10’ x 4’ Auxiliary Cutter built 1946, Canada. 

e 35’ Schooner, Nova Scotian built 1939, 22 h.p. Gray, sleeps four. 

© 32’ Yawl, Winslow design 1941, 22 h.p. Gray, sleeps four. 

e Luders 24’, exceptionally fine, fast Day Sailer. 

© 30’ Sloop, Herreshoff built 1923, sleeps three. $2000. 

e 30’ Malabar Jr. Sloop 1925. 

e 28’ 6” Hinckley 21 Sloop 1946, 22 h.p. Gray, sleeps three. 

© 26’ Luders 16, 1946 and 1938. 

e 28’ 5” Alden Design Triangle Sloop, three suits sails, sleeps two. 

@ 25’ 4’ x 7’ 6”’ x 4’ Sloop, built 1936, 22 h.p. Gray 1940, sleeps two. 

POWER 

e 85’ Triple Diesel Flying Bridge PT Elco Hull Motor Yacht re- 
arranged and completed by Luders, all new equipment. 

@ 72’ x*14’ x 5’ Twin Diesel built 1945 for British, never delivered. Sleeps 
ten, three toilets and shower, ready to sail. 

e 58’ Twin Diesel Motor Yacht built 1937. 

e 54’ ACF Twin-Screw 1935, Chryslers 160 h.p. each, 1947. 

e 48’ Dawn Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser. 

e 46’ Mathews Twin-Screw Enclosed Bridge 1935, re-conditioned. 

e 44’ Elco Custom Model Sedan, 1941, Chryslers 165 h.p. each, 1946. 

e 43’ Wheeler Twin-Screw 1940, three cabins, three toilets. 

e 40’ Wheeler Twin-Screw 1940 Sedan, electric toilet. 

e 39’ Wheeler Twin-Screw Twin-Cabin 1936, Chryslers 160 h.p. each. 
Recently rebuilt, electric toilet, many extras. 

e 38’ Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Deluxe Sedan 1941, original owner. 

e 38’ Elco Twin-Screw Flying Bridge Sedan, new Chryslers. 

© 38’ Mathews Double Cabin, 180 h.p. Sterling. 

e 38’ Elco Double Cabin 1929, Kermath 105 h.p. 1946. 

e 35’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1940, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft, radio phone. 

© 34’ Marblehead 1931, Buda 120 h.p., sleeps six. 

e 33’ Elco Twin-Screw Sedan 1936, Grays 71 h.p. each. 

e 30’ x 42’ Sport Fisherman, new. 

© 32’ Wheeler Sedan 1939, ready for water. $5000. 

© 29 Sea Skiff 1941, 121 h.p. Gray, sleeps two. 

© 30’ ACF 1931, 100 h.p. Gray, Sport Fishing equipped. 

© 27’ Chris-Craft 1947. 

¢ 26’ Richardson 1937, 71 h.p. Gray, completely overhauled. Gr. La kes. 

© 26’ Chris-Craft 1936, Chrysler 115 h.p. 1947. Pittsburgh. 

© 23’ Cruiser, rugged, 45 h.p. Gray 1946, sleeps two. $2450. 


1f Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT *° Tel. Darien 5-0990 








FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 





32’ Alden-designed cutter. Boat now 
has topsides painted black, trunk 
cabin and wash rail painted white. 
All exterior trim teakwood finished 
bright. Has roller reefing gear. Ker- 
math motor. A very beautiful and a 
good little boat. 


as 


No, 1772 — 36’ Casey cutter. Built 
1938. Has teakwood decks and trim. 
Boat in good condition. 


No. 3166— 25’ Marconi rigged 
cabin keel sloop. Sleeps two. Out- 
board motor. 


No. 180 — 14’ International sailing 
dinghy. 


No. 190 — 12’ International Dinghy. 


No, 4671 — Star Class racing sloop. 
Flexible rig. Good condition. 


No. 1319 — 28’ Chris-Craft run- 
about. Hull reconditioned. New 
Gray Fire-Ball motor, 


No. 6121 — 24’ Chris-Craft run- 
about. 6-cylinder Gray motor. 


No, 2141 — 50’ Hand motor sailer. 
A very roomy, seaworthy, comfort- 
able boat. Teakwood trim. Sleeps 
eight. Hall-Scott motor. 


No. 2005 — 25’ Post-Designed and 
built Sport Fishing Launch. Heavy 
construction. Powered by Chrysler- 
Royal motor. Boat slightly used. 





38’ 6” gaff-rigged yawl. A very 


roomy, cruising boat. Sleeps six. 
ot alta cain Motor, installed 


See t 


No. 3106 — 75’ Yacht, beam: 12’ 
10”, draft: 3’ 6”. Two S; y 
motors. Boat in cscdltent condition. 
ee Consolidated Shipbuilding 
°. 


No. 4106 — 82’ Yacht, beat: 15’, 
draft: 6’. Two Winton-Diesel mo- 
tors. A good houseboat. or cruiser. 
Builder: Densmore &:Oompany. 


4333 — 77’ Yacht, beam: 15’, 
arades 4’, 6”. Two “in, good en- 
gines. A heavy boat i ‘condi- 
tion. Builder: New Vork Yacht 
Launch & Engine Co. 


No. 2116— 45’ Twin-screw sport 
fishing boat. Two Sterling petrel 
motors. Bamboo outriggers, swivel 
fishing chairs. 


No. 1600 — 32’ Corsair semien- 
closed cruiser. Built 1935, powered 
with 90 hp. Chrysler-Crown motor. 


No. 1108 — 15’ open launch. Former 
yacht tender. Mahogany trim. Boat 
recently refinished and motor =. 
hauled. Would make a good bass 
fishing boat. 


No. 5643 — 50’ Freight boat, 45-ton 
capacity, powered with Caterpillar- 
Diesel motor. 


No, 2000 — H-23 Class sailing sloop. 

















FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


1622 FORD BUILDING DIAL RANDOLPH 7622 


expense. 





YACHT BROKERS 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


No. 138 — 90’x 15’ 8’’x 4’ 8” twin-screw 
yacht. Two double and two single state- 
rooms. Shower and tub, beautifully fur- 
nished throughout. Large cocktail lounge 
12’ x 20’. Captain and engineer aboard at 
all times. Maintained with no regard to 


ASSOCIATED WITH 
Yacht Sales & Service, Philadelphia 
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YACHT BROKER 





SAIL 
18’ Pennant Class keel sloop. 
19’ Lightning Class sloops. 
21’ Davies auxiliary cabin sloop. 
22’ Cabin sloop, new 1946. 
24’ 110 International Class sloops. 


26’ Luders ‘*16”. Conventional consiruction. 
28’ Hinckley auxiliary sloop, new 1946. 
28’ Gaff auxiliary schooner. A real little Glouces- 


ter fisherman. 
29’ Auxiliary Friendship sloop. 





SL : / C ) MARINE INSURANCE 
237 Huguenot S 2 New Rochelle 2-3420 
New ae. N.Y. ar ‘Oo 7 e Or. S Dies Evenings — New Rochelle 6-5695 


A few of our current listings, if these are not of interest, please let us have your requirements. 


37’ Hanna designed auxiliary ketch. 


45’ Alden auxiliary schooner. 
58’ Auxiliary staysail schooner. 


Six Metres Converted for cruising (3). 


POWER 
26’ Richardson cruiser, 1936. 
26’ Chris-Craft trunk cabin cruiser, 1941 — 15 


m.p.h. 


30’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser, 1939. 
32’ T.S. Chris-Craft cruiser, 1937 — 20 m.p.h. 


32’ Wheeler Playmate, 1938 — 14 m.p.h. 
35’ T.S. Wheeler Lounging Sedan, 1937 — 18-21 


m.p.h, 


YACHTING 






36’ Marblehead sport fisherman, 1937 — 15 m.p.h. 

37’ T.S. sedan cruiser, 1939 — 16 m.p.h. 

38’ T.S. Elco sport fisherman, 1937 — 22 m.p.h. 

40’ T.S. raised deck sport fisherman, 1939 — 18 
m.p.h. 

42’ T.S. Consolidated sport fisherman, 1937 — 
16 m.p.h. 

42’ Sport fisherman. Rebuilt 1940. 

42’ Raised deck cruiser, 1939 — 15 m.p.h. 

46’ T.S. Wheeler cruiser, 1941 — 14 m.p.h. 


Sea Shell Pram Construction Kits in stock 
and immediately available. 











No, 2799 — Powerful ketch rigged moto: 
sailer. 52’ x 45’ x 14’ x 6’ 6"’. Paine ym | 1 1 regen sloo) desi by 
and built in 1934. Bronze fastened, lead keel. Alden ot pailt 1946. "38" 6" x 
Two double staterooms aft and one forward. 21’ x 4’ 6”. 

e deckhouse and roomy galley. Twin 
7 inder 100 h.p. Lathrops, factery rebuilt tion. Fair price. 


46. Price and details on request. 





No. 3052— MacGregor designed 
C. B. cruising yawl. 31’ x 24’ 6” x 
10’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Lead keel, bronze 
fastened. Has single stateroom and 
two berths main cabin. Gray motor. 
Located Great Lakes. oderate 
price. 


No. 2970 — Able gaff ri ged flush 
deck sraling, ketch. 52’ x 40’ x 
13’ 4” x 7’ Warner j eS, end 
Deuntiess Taille Accommodates 
seven and crew. Red Wing 4—40 
motor. Two suits sails, one new 
1946. Entire boat recently recondi- 
tioned. Price and details on request. 


No. 4022 — Attractive and well kept 
Marconi cruising sloop. 26’ x 21’ x 
8’ 4” x 3’ 6”. Eldredge McInnis de- 
sign. Has accommodations 2-3. 
Gray motor. Reasonable price. 





Class Boats — Cape Cod Nimblet, 
Rhodes 18, Abbott Dater, Luders 
16, Vineyard Sound Interclub, New 
Bedford 29, Malabar Jr., Victory 
Class, Herreshoff Fishers island 23. 
Prices and details on request. 


1939 Chris-Craft sedan, 30’, 
1938 Baltzer single cabin, 32’ 6’’. 


1937 Elco | fisherman, twin 
Chryslers, 


1937 ag 3 J sedan, twin Ker- 
maths, 38’ 6 


1931 Stiitemee DeLuxe double 
cabin, Buda-Diesel, 46’ 10’’. 


1946 oe. nied speed launch, 
Gray 4-5?, 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET e 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Telephone 344 








No. 4147 — One of tha ular 


Accommodates 
three. a. motor, new condi- 











































“Gee Whiz — now | know why | should have 


bought my b 


oat from a Society Member.” 


OCIETY | YACHTod SHI 


BROKERS # AMERICA 


P.O. Box 272, Yawpork Beach, CoLif. 











— 





36’ Marblehead Sport Fisherman, 1937. 

38’ Twin-Screw Matthews Sedan, 1937 
POWER ‘ . 

50’ Twin-Screw Vineyard Cruiser, 1936. 

52’ Twin-Screw Dawn Cruiser, 1946. 


WALI 


Brokerage Department — MR. HERMAN JAGLE; MISS LINDA WESIK We list below a few of our current offerings. If these are not of midiadk, let us have 
your exact requirements 


FOR SALE — Modern diesel cruiser. 66’ 6” x 14’ 10” 
x 3’ 9, Powered with two Superior Diesels, 150 
h.p. each. Designed and built by Grebe in 1937. 
Accommodations provide for three double state- 
rooms, two toilet rooms, one with shower, large com- 
bination deckhouse salon and dining room; galley 
and crew quarters forward. This vessel will appeal to 


53’ Twin-Screw Elco Cruiser, 1926. 
58’ Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht, 1937. SAIL 
60’ Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht, 1938. 
64’ Twin-Screw Power Yacht, 1946. 


the discriminating yachtsman as she is ready to go 
and in A-1 condition throughout; all fittings and 
furnishings are of the best quality available. Vessel 
completely reconditioned 1946 without regard to 
cost, and is equal to new. Inspectable by appointment 
only in southern waters, 

35’ Shuman Single Hander class sloop, new 1940; - 

944 gas motor. A Deluxe boat, in A-1 shape. 
92’ Diesel powered Coaster type schooner, new 
30’ Alden Malabar Jr. type yawl, new 1936. 


52° Warner designed ketch. A real heavy-duty 
cruising type. 
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For Sala Yacht saccHAnick (x ONWEGO) 


120 FEET LONG ... 22 FEET BEAM 


© This is one of the most beautiful-and com- work boat and life raft. Engines rebuilt by 
pletely rebuilt and equipped boats since the | Winton factory men, both generators rebuilt, 
war, new 75 watt ship to shore phone. New _ new pump installed, all new interior woodwork. 
direction finder. Elaborately furnished. Fine Rebuilding cost over $100,000.00. Wonderful 
owner’s launch, also Chris-craft speed boat and sea boat. Must be seen to be appreciated. 










See your Broker or contact FREDERICK SMITH, 527 No. Main St., Memphis 7, Tenn. 























CHARLES D. ROACH, Inc. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 





Distinctive 
Offering a complete listing of 
fine yachts now at “End of Gai a 
Season” prices. 4 
Sales agents for R. C. A., Ray , 
Jefferson, and other makes of Racing 
radio phone equipment. + "~f 

utter 


331 S. ANDREWS AVE. PHONE: 3883 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








For Sale 


Built to quality specifications, this boat was delivered in July 1946. 








FRANCIS DEARS’ -_ Yacht Broker 
She has proved to be fast in light going and is comfortable and easy 


1200 E. Las Olas Bivd. Fort Lauderdale in dusty weather. Mahogany planked, her ‘topsides are beautifully 

Tel. 2079 Florida matched and finished bright. Inner planking is %¢ plywood. Hull 
fastenings are bronze and Everdur—teak deck, lead keel, sitka 
spruce mast with stainless steel rigging and Truloc fittings. 


Sales Power 
Halyards are stainless steel and lead inside the mast. Sheets are 
ond and linen and blocks and winches are Merriman. Sails include: two main- 
Charter Sail sails, two Genoas, parachute spinnaker, nylon No. 1, plus regular 





working headsails. Cockpit cushions are Koroseal. Cruising accommo- 
dations for 4-6 persons. Powered with a Gray 4-22 she is fully 


found and ready to go. For details and price write: 
No. W.R. 1101 40’ Custom Yacht 1944. 12’ beam, 4’ 6” draft. Heavily constructed 


off-shore cruiser. Chrysler Crown 1945 2-1 r.g. 490 Gal. gas. 490 gal. water. 


Large deckhouse, stateroom, hanging lockers. Full tub and shower. Bottled gas LINCOLN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


range and water heater. Inspectable Florida. 


Northern Associate Charles W. Bliven & Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 1195 Third Avenue ner New York, N. Y. 
\ . 
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IT 1S LATER 
THAN YOU 
THINK... ee 


CHARTER A hha YACHT NOW 


Put your dreams into practice. Enjoy life to the fullest. 
Plot a carefree course to “where you will.” Cruise the Gulf 
of California and balmy waters of Old Mexico on the yacht 
ot your choosing — or the protected waters of British 
Columbia and Alaskan Inlets. 

You don’t have to be a Millionaire. Make up a party of 
friends and you'll be surprised how favorably the expense 
compares with a “land” vacation of equal appointments. 
Plan for this perfect low-cost vacation now. 


CRUISE OR FLY TO 
MALIBU CLUB IN CANADA . 


Situated on Princess Louisa Inlet — Georgeous, unspoiled Fjord of 
British Columbia. Make reservations now for a sojourn ashore. Relax 
in this unspoiled won- 

derland resort — a per- 

fect blending of ageless 

beauty and modern 

comfort — catering to a 

discriminating clientele. 

Fishing, golfing, your 

favorite recreation, or 

just plain “loafing.” 


WIRE OR WRITE TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


YACHTING 





TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 














?Why OWN ?—CHARTER a Yacht!! 


No Boatyard bills—No investment 
—No unexpected breakdowns or 
repairs. It is practical to charter 
by the season or shorter period. 


YACHTS OF 
ANY TYPE 
ANYWHERE 
ANY TIME 


MIAMI, FLA., P.O. Box 3501 


HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 








Ww 


J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 


POWER + AUXILIARY ~« SAIL 


Hinckley “21,” new 1946. Teak decks, 


Crowninshield yawl, Lawley-built. Very 
old but sound. 59’ x 12’ 11” x 6’ 5”. $9000 


Gaff-rigged schooner, built 1940. Oak 
frames, cedar planking, four single, two 
double bunks, Gray 4-52 engine. . $8500 
International “210”... . 


s:s-< eke see 


Luders “16” — all extras 


We solicit charter listings for the 
Chesapeake Bay area 


18 East Lexington Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Telephone: Lexington 1070 


WEEESESKSYSYYSYSYSYSYSSSS4% 355 


MIAMI, NASSAU AND HAVANA 


The yachting is ideal here now. Miami is the best 
place to start from. Cruisers and Auxiliaries of all 
sizés and types now available. 


CHARTERS « SALES « MANAGEMENT 


H. MARSHALL OLIVER 
Yacht Broker 


Ingraham Building, Miami 32, Florida 
Office: 9-1156 — Residence: 3-2205 


MEMBER MIAMI YACHT BROKERS ASSOCIATION 














CRUISING HOUSEBOA 


100’ x 18’ 7” x 5’ . 


Spacious steel twin screw Diesel yacht. Roominess of much larger 
yacht. Continuous deckhouse contains dining room forward fol- 
lowed by living room and separate smoking room and cocktail (built- 
in bar) lounge, all connected by inside passageway. Below aft are 
6 staterooms and 4 baths; large afterdeck and private sun deck. 
Exceptionally well equipped throughout. Diesel generators, grand 
piano, power tender, modern deck furniture, radio telephone, Com- 
plete to live aboard. Insp. Florida. Interesting price. 


Yacht Broker JOHN W. MAGILL Marine Insurance 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 Superior 8446 
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J. M. EWING 


Yacht Brokers 
SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 


xx 


CHARTERS — Specializing in Sport Fishing or Cruising to 
Bimini (Bahamas) and the tropical paradise, Florida Keys. All 
arrangements made by this office. 


xkke«nr 
Listings are desired if they are in new boat condition. 
kk 
Use our office for your mailport 
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GREAT LAKES YACHTS 





Over 100 yachts — power 
and sail — available lo- 
cally, for immediate sale. 
Write us what type of boat 
you want for this summer 
and we shall forward you 
complete information on 
what we have available. 











JAMES H. FAHEY & Co. 


YACHT BROKER NAVAL ARCHITECT 
664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 























MATTHEWS 46’ SEDAN 





This is a rare opportunity to buy one of these famous 46’ Sedans that is 
the ultimate in spacious comfort and performance. We have just rebuilt, 
overhauled and refinished this boat like new in our shop. Twin-screw 
165 h.p. Scripps reduction gear motors — well equipped — twin beds 
forward — 12’ deckhouse, etc. 


FISHER BOAT WORKS, INC., Detroit 14, Michigan 





MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
ROOM 1536 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
Sale or Charter 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 
































PLEASURE CRAFT 
FOR SALE 


Sleek pleasure yacht. Perfect for shore or distance cruising. A yachts- 
man’s pride. A craftsman's masterpiece. Combination deck dining 
saloon and lounge forward; 2 double staterooms, | single stateroom 
and 2 bathrooms aft. Enclosed wheelhouse, and captain’s room on deck. 
90 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, 4 ft. 9 in. draft. Powered with twin-screw Diesel 
engines. Substantial seaworthy construction with double framing and 
doubl hogany planking everdur bronze fastened. Deck, deckhouse 
rails and all outside joiner work of teak. New 10 KW Buda Diesel gen- 
erator. New Willard storage batteries. RCA 75 watt ship-to-shore tele- 
phone. Probably no yacht of comparable quality and appearance on 
the market. Yacht Consort IV may be seen at Merrill & Stevens Ship- 
yard at Miami, Fla. Detailed information and photographs on request 
to Capt. Geo. Olsen, c/o Merrill & Stevens, Miami. Brokers protected. 














36’ SPORTFISHERMAN, Chrysler Royal powered, with sleeping accommodations 

for six, plus complete toilet and galley. Equipment includes: lookout chair on mast, 

outriggers, swordfish pulpit, fishing chair, Penn Yan dinghy, ship-to-shore tel e, 

radio direction finder. A sturdy boat for someone that wants to do some real fishing. 
$5500 


LET US ADD YOUR LISTING TO OUR FILES 








THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 














ALASKAN WATERS CHARTER 
Hunting ¢ Fishing ¢ Cruising 

65’ twin-serew, fully found. Six double staterooms, 3 heads, full bath, electric 

refrigerator, A.D.F., CO2 system, radiophone, pressure hot and cold water. 


Warm, dry. Personal Service from Seattle, Ketchikan, Wrangell. Courtesy to 
brokers. Box 4156, Los Angeles 24, California. 














JOHN E. RODSTROM, Associate 
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YACHTING 





THOMAS D. BOWES, MLE. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 


OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate is form- 
ing a small community of congenial, 
lovers oe salt water and 
dispose of a small number of water- 
front homesites. They are reason- 
ably restricted as the owner wants 
to safeguard his own estate. The 
land is high and rolling; with tall 
oaks, ories, maples, pines and 
holly trees. Hurricane harbor and 
F ten wide water. Two Yacht Clubs 
near. Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 








Shase Expense Cruise 


60’ auxiliary cutter can accom- 
modate several interested hands 
for cruise to Nova Scotia, Maine, 
and Cape Cod. Two or more 
weeks during July and August 
and. weekend cruises during the 
spring and autumn. Share ex- 
penses and work. References ex- 
changed. Write Box 302, care of 
YacutTinc, 205 E, 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 




















A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sale and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Brokerage 
1064 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 


Yacht Insurance 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


MARINE MOTORS 


Gray, Kermath, Chrysler, 
Chris-Craft 


Rebuilt — not in salt water 


GREGORY BOAT CO. 
1327 E. Jefferson, Detroit 

















FOR SALE: Documented schooner, 
built 1930. 53’ x 13’ x 6’. 40 h.p. Buda 
Diesel, independent lighting plant. 
Sleeps seven. Spacious accommoda- 
tions, shipmate stove, two toilets. Fully 
found, A-1 condition throughout, ex- 
cellent ship for long cruising. Ready to 
sail. Price $9750. Located Norwalk, Ct. 
Phone: New Canaan, Ct. 9-0920. 








DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 








YACHT YARDS 
FOR SALE 
East Coast both North and South. 
Listings solicited 


Reply Box 304, care of YACHTING, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














H. GERALD STAIRS 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 





FOR SALE 33’ Richardson 
" Deckhouse Cruiser. 
Built 1938; 6-91 Gray, reduction drive; 
sleeps 5. Many extras, hot and cold 
water in galley and head. Engine over- 
hauled and all moving parts new. Com- 
pletely refinished. Actually better than 
new, and a roomy, seagoing boat ideal 
for extended cruising. Price $7500.00 
\achaming cradle and winter cover. 

B. WARMAN, 296 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 























BARNEGAT BAY YACHTSMEN! 
GET THE BOAT - 


WANTED 


Qualified young lifesaver over 21 to 
supervise sailing activities at a 
—— Lake Michigan Vacht YOU REALLY WANT 

ub. ust be able to operate 26’ 
power patrol boat as well as instruct pth poy ant pons lige aD a oe. 
young people in all phases of sailing & Sons can furnish me quickly a 
and racing. Snipe and Star class within reason. Our unusually varied 
boats used. Employment June 15 to listings assure the prompt fulfillment 
September 15. Good salary and liv- of your wishes. If you want to sell, 
ing quarters. Write, stating experi- buy, or em 2 ~ t dela: yg A Write at 
ence and _ qualifications. Reply 


nce. J. ee ons, inc; oy 
Morcan P. UNDERWOOD, 231 So. 666 East “xvenue, ay Head, 
La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Att.: Brokerage Division 

















Yacht Delivery Service 


Survey 


Licensed captains with yachting 
experience also available for per- 


manent positions, 


Capt. M. Francis DEFRATES 
Tel. 255 


Box 2, Edgartown, Mass. 




















YACHTING’S BOOK DEPARTMENT reluctantly announces 
that their Plan Catalog will not be available after this month. 


BACK IN PRINT... 
The A BC of Boat Sailing $2.50 
by Herbert L. Stone, Editor of YACHTING. An excellent book for 
the beginner with many maneuvers illustrated with diagrams. 
Modern Boat Building $5.00 
by Edwin Monk, prominent West Coast designer. A well illus- 
trated book for the apprentice and amateur. 
The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing $3.00 
by George E. Hills. A well indexed and illustrated book, revised 
in 1940. 

All of the above and many more titles can be purchased from 

YACHTING e BOOK DEPARTMENT 

205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 








For Sale 


International Star boat No. 
1812, built by Parkman 1941. 
This boat has had top care 
and was stored throughout 
war. Carries full stainless steel 
rig, flexible spar, completely 
adjustable. One suit sails. 
Hull is immaculate. Nar- 
row-strake cedar deck, with 
mahogany king and sheer 
planks, finished natural. Jib 
winch. Cockpit thwart with 
adjustable main sheet lead. 
Light-weight blocks. New 


through-bolted, cushioned 
cradle included. 


Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Best offer takes. Reply 
Box 306, care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., 


No ¥. 97,00 8: 


























ATALANTA is offered at $7,500 
for quick sale (ex Nancy R.), 
35’ 3” x 9’ 4” x 8’ in” Fast 
under sail or power, roomy, 
comfortable for extended cruis- 
ing, sound, new condition, ° 
Munroe designed, Graves built 
to high standards at Marble- 
— in 1929. Mahogan 

; bronze fastened; t 
decks, cabin and Sey stainless 
steel rigging, hollow goers. 
Ratsey sails (7), new 45 h ai 
Gray motor. Sleeps four, full 

m, separate galley and 
toilet rooms, -bailing 
cockpit, many important extras. 
No offers please. F. B. Beasley, 
317 Congress Bldg.. Miami, Fla. 











WANTED 


Experienced sailing in- 
structor to take complete 
charge of junior sailing 
activities in prominent 
Long Island Sound Yacht 
Club. Write stating full 
qualifications and salary 
expected. Box 305, care of 
Yacutine, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 














CRUISER-RACER 


BUILT 1942 


Designed by Knud Reimers. Dimen- 
sions: 43’ x 29’ x 8’ 9” x 5’ 7". 500 
Square foot class. Sleeps five. Engine 
bed for Gray motor. Located City 
Island. For sale by owner: NIELSEN 
BROTHERS, 141 Broadway, New York. 
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SWAP CHEST * 


Advertisements placed by individu- 
als of used boats, used engines, or 
other used equipment, for swap or 
exchange with one another. 

20 cents a word—$4.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


direct, nt 
Sate U yas mpater eetiee or wa 


Wanted: One set second hand light- 
ing sails. Advise maker, age, — 
price. Write Philip Dana, Jr., C 
moor, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 





For Sale: 16’ Snipe class sailboat, 
complete $150. Sextant, good condition, 
$35. F. L. Taeusch, 101 Niagara St., 
Newport, R. I. 





Like sailing? Seek two or three people 
for weekend sails on my 38-ft. auxiliary 
sloop. Share expense basis. Reply 
Box 3-1. 





Wanted: Herreshoff bronze anchor 
windlass for 5/16” chain. I. B. Merri- 
man, Jr., 56 Cooke Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 





Star Boat, 1941 Parkman, single 
spreader, light rig, good record, cradle, 
cover. Write D. J. Dunigan, 3148 Cleve- 


cland Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, 
D. 





Wanted: Sailing Counselor (young 
woman) for girls’ camp in Maine. State 
ce and references and mail ap- 
tion to Mildred Hamburger, 2 

t 86th, New York 28, N. Y. 





Star hull being built. Need every- 

thing else, keel, mast, boom, sails, all 

ware. What have you? Parker 
Grubbs, Oakmont, Pa. 





40-foot solid mast and standing rig- 
ging for gaff sloop—also gaff — no 
boom — will trade for spinnaker or 
genoa jib about 40-foot luff — or sell for 
cash. P. J. Hunt, Sr., 2290 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 





Wanted: Pelorus, light lead line, 
patent log (must be in good condition). 
Reply Richard Pierson, Exeter Acad- 
emy, bsacoaan New Hampshire. 


> oe 
fy 





Mainsail, for gaff rig; McClellan 
Quincotton, used for one season. Luff, 
15’; foot, 20’ 3’’; head, 14’; leech, 29’. 
First $100 takes it. Willens, 14319 
Mack, Detroit 15, Michigan. 





Star Sail Boat No. 1915, flexible rig- 
ging, grooved spars, bright deck, excel- 
lent condition, $1450, Spear’s, 460 E. 
Market St., Elmira, N.Y. 





Mainsail 36’ x 34’ x 15’ 5’’, Ratsey 
re 26’ 5’’ x 25’ x 14’ 5”, gaff suit 
Herreshoff 15 footer, three staysails 
about 70’ hoist. All excellent condition. 
10 Longwood Ave., Edgewood, R. I 





For Sale: One suit of working sails for 
three-masted schooner. D. K. Miller, 
423 E. 8th, Erie, Pa. 





Position desired as all-round man, on 
sailing yacht only, where only one man 
2 required. Experienced, age S50. 

nye 111 East 237th Seieet.” Bronx, 
Y. WHitehall 4-9394. 





For Sale: A 40-footer — real living 
accommodations. Built by R. C. Price 
at Palo ag jf: Fa Boog 40’ x 
12’ x 3’ 8’’. Hull 1”’ cedar. Power two 
Universal 8-cylinder 125 h.p. 18 m.p.h. 
— interior rebuilt in 1945. orward is a 
cabin with one berth, toilet, and lava- 
tory. The main cabin has two berths on 
one side, dresser and shower opposite. 
Aft of that is a large toilet room and 
galley. Galley is spacious — has three- 
burner alcohol stove, 150-lb. ice box. 
She is equipped with pressure hot and 
cold water system. Deckhouse has a 
davenport which opens into a double 
bed. She has a great amount of locker 
space throughout, and is completely 
equipped with rugs, air-foam mattresses, 
winter cover, cradle, and so forth. She 
carries 230 gallons of gas and 130 gal- 
lons of water. Located on Allegheny 


— near Pittsburgh. Price $10,000. 


Baumann, 140 West 4th St., 
Erie, Pa. 





Wanted: Alden X Dinghy. Good con- 
dition. With trailer if possible. New 
England. Reply Box 3-2. 





Position as Yacht Captain, 18’ years 
experience. Hold master’s papers, fully 
familiar with all phases of yachting, 
navigation, etc. Able to command any 
size vessel. Reply Box 3-3. 





Sailing North from Florida, middle 
April. Comfortable Alden schooner. Can 
take two passengers, $250 per person. 
Good ship, good crew. Write Box 3-4. 





Wanted: Copy of August 1944 
YacutTinG. One dollar or will trade. for 
one of my duplicates. Reply Box 3-5. 





Will take 1-2 crew, share work/ 
expense basis, sail 38’ ketch to Maine 
from Miami, after April ist. Write 
Box 3-6. 





For Sale: Ship's clock, Waterbury 
jeweled movement, ship’s bell strike, 
8-day, 4144” dial, spoked wheel bezel, 
$45.00. Reply Box 3-7. 





Family circumstances force me to 
abandon cruise in southern waters. Will 
charter able 44’ schooner with captain 
for balance of season at moderate cost; 
prefer someone willing to return her to 
N. Y. by middle of May. Write Box 3-8. 





For Sale: New 1946 suit of Ratsey 
Star sails for slatted mast and boom. In 
air only twenty hours, never used. Make 
offer. Reply Box 3-9. 





Position desired with east coast yacht 
yard, design office or small boat manu- 
facturer. College | education in engineer- 
ing. Eight years’ experience in marine 
drafting and design. Much experience in 
sailing and racing. Age 33, married, 
sober and industrious. Reply Box 3-10. 





For Sale: Weekender sails; Prescott- 
Wilson mainsail ($150), Working jib 
($100), Genoa ($125), Ratsey genoa, 
new 1944 ($150), Used sail cover for 
mainsail, condition fair ($15.00). Also 
Murphy-Nye Jib for Snipe, used three 
times, ($30.00). Reply Box 3-11. 





For Sale: Cruising Wianno gaff sloop, 
25’ x 19’ 6’’ x 8’ 3’’ x 2’ 6", head, stove, 
sleeps two, inboard motor, racing record. 
Reply Box 3-12. 





Wanted: A Stetson line of Position 
Plotter and a copy of H.O. 203. Reply 
Box 3-13. 





Wanted: Cruising auxiliary sailboat, 
accommodating four, five-foot draft or 
gold referred, headroom important. 

tion within 100 miles Philadelphia. 
Poi not exceeding $3500. Pictures re- 
turned. Reply Box 3-14. 





For Sale: Chesapeake Bay auxiliary 
keel sloop, gaff rig. Poe’, built 1940, ex- 
tensive overhaul 1946. Excellent condi- 
tion, accommodates four. Price $2650. 
Reply Box 3-15. 


Pair boat davits with sockets, about 
1%’ diameter x 534’ diagonal tip to 
tip. Reply Box 3-16. - 





Sails in very good condition: 12-oz. 
main 24’ 2” luff,-26’ 4’’ foot, 34’ leech, 
16’ 9’’ head, $123; heavy No. 10 fore- 
sail 20’ 10’’ x 13’ 6" Sate 2 iss", 
$84; 12 oz. jib 30’ 6’’ x 15’ 4’’ x 21’ 6”, 
$58: jib 24’ 6’ x 9’ 10’’ x 21’ 6”, $90. 
Reply Box 3-17. 





Chrysler crown 95 h.p. engine used 
only 60 hours, new 1940. 1.95 to 1 reduc- 
tion gear, reverse gear. Sell at highest 
bid over $420. Reply Box 3-18 





Wanted: Spinnaker for Sound Clipper 
— either new or good second-hand. 
Maximum length of luff — 28% ft.; 
girth — 164 ft. Reply Box 3-19. 





Wanted: Complete file or individual 
copies in good condition of issues of 
YACHTING prior to 1912. Submit price. 
Reply Box 3-20. 
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25’ SPORT FISHERMAN 
FISHING BOAT 
An able boat for open water 


20’ AUXILIARY SLOOP 


A small keel sloop with 
maximum accommodations 


Rar. Genner 
+ BOATS « 


MAIN STREET 
PORT WASHINGTON ¢ NEW YORK 
Telephone 1851 








Ship’s Chronometer. Zenith, 8-day, 
15-jewel, gimballed mounted, double 
mahogany box, hinged, windowed, been 
used by Merchant Marine, good condi- 
tion, priced low. Reply Box 3-21. 





Gentleman’s farm, 25 miles South 
Miami, Florida. Two-story CBS home, 
built 1940; two bedrooms, bath. Well 
furnished and includes brand new deep- 
freeze unit, Laundromat, mangle, Dish- 
omatic dish washer. Separate servant's 
quarters, two large rooms, CBS built 
late 1946. Farm equipment including 
new Willys jeep. 500 chickens, equip- 
ment, two horses, fruit trees, twenty 
acres good land. Conservative value 
$30,000. Will trade for sea going sail 
vessel with yachting characteristics. 
Reply Box 3-22. 





I'm going South. Young man, yacht 
draftsman with design experience, de- 
sires position with Florida Naval Archi- 
tect or Boat Yard. Reply Box 3-23. 





For Sale: Auxiliary Marconi sloop, 
roomy cabin, sleeps two. Universal 
Blue-Jacket motor, seaworthy, 20’ x 8’ 
x 314’. Built 1941. Location Long Island 
Sound. Reply Box 3-24. 





Physician, young, single, desires berth 
on cruise March 21 to July 1. Great 
Lakes experience. Will serve as com- 
panion or conduct children’s hostelling 
tour, preferably abroad. Object is travel 
with expenses. Reply Box 3-25. 





Wanted: Spinnaker and genoa for 60’ 
racing sloop. Hoist approximately 63’. 
Sails must be in excellent condition. 
Telephone Jewett City, Conn., 495 or 
write YACHTING, Box 3-26 





Wanted: 2 large winches for %’’ 
genoa sheets for cash. Reply Box 3-27. 





Experienced Yacht Captain desires 
position. Year around preferred or will 
consider delivery north. Now in Miami. 
fear references, licensed. Reply 

x 3-2 





7 x SO Binoculars, Navy, coated, 
never used, $120.00. Trailer, 144 ton 
Ford for boats, co — ao 
**CUB” pram dinghy, 
equipment, used three days, mt esoe. 
Reply Box 3-29. 





Young man, 19, desires position this 
summer on cruising yacht. Seven years’ 
sailing experience lower Narragansett 
Bay. References. Chester A. Bates, Jr., 
165 Power St., Providence 6, R. I. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Used Chris-Craft 


Runabouts, Utilities, Expresses 
and Cruisers 


GREGORY BOAT CO. 
1327 E. Jefferson, Detroit 











Cruise Down East 
Aboard “Spray,” a seagoing yawl 
designed for those who love real 
sailing. Fee $196.00 


week for 
party of four. Meals, nom etc. in- 
cluded. Base face 
Capt. and Mrs. R. D one 


2220 Homecrest Avenue 
Brooklyn 29, New York 


Fay te SOP Rad PES He ets ae 

















MARINE ARTIST 


Will. paint portrait of your boat 
(water color or oil) under way in ideal 

g conditions. Can work from 
photos or architects’ drawings. Write 
for prices and references. State size 
and type of has ay Rospert ZoeEt_er, 
Mt. Sinai, L. I. Port Jefferson 498W 














WANTED 


Late model twin diesel cruiser 40 
to 60 feet. Send full particulars 
with price and pictures if avail- 
able to Box 301, care of Yacut- 





ING, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, 
New York. 














MASTER POSITION DESIRED 


by State of Maine captain. Many years 
experience. Unlimited license, steam, 
sail and motor ships. Wooden hull sur- 
veyor, acquainted with North or South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Strictly tem- 
perate. Do you desire a reliable skip- 
per? Reply Box 300, care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














EXCELLENT BUY ! 





Consolidated Cabin Cruiser 50 ft. 
12-ft. beam. Sleeps 10, Deck House, 
flying bridge, 2 toilets, radio tele- 
phone, 180 horsepower, S: —— 


onus. Fully — 

= dition. Danie Ewe 
8 Chatham Square, New York. 

CO. 7-8026. 











NEED A CAPTAIN? 
OR A CREW MEMBER 
Anywhere 
NATIONAL 
SAILORMAN'S SERVICE, INC. 
Boat Brokers — Employment Division 
76 Arch Street Greenwich, Conn. 

















YACHTING 


frees the 
galley slaves! 


With the New Elco 
Galley-on-Deck 


Arise and be free, all ye galley slaves! Come __ serving as shelf or bar of rich mahogany. Raise 
up from below and join the fun. For now you _ the cover and you have a three-burner stove 
can prepare those delicious meals or refresh- and modern sink and drainboard. Beneath 
ments on deck. You never have to leave the party. _ are spacious ice-box, locker space and drawers 


f ils. Racks for disk d glassw 
Elco, with you in mind, has equipped two of o Se meee SAN Pee 


" i ; flank the sink. You enjoy perfect ventilation 
its brilliant new 1947 cruisers (the 35 and 40) 


‘ ; and all-around vision as you cook. 
with this wonderfully convenient, efficient and y 


complete Galley-on-Deck. This is only one of many thrilling features of 
; the great new Elco fleet (five PT-proven 

The galley remains covered when not in use, et 

models, from 27 to 62 feet). Write today for 


further information. 





Bie 
BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS ELCO PT 


Navy records show that Elco built more PT 
boats for U.S. and Allied Governments than 
all other American boat builders combined, 


CRUISERS AND a 


MOTOR YACHTS 
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Elco Yacht Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 
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F Rosert N. Bavrsr, Jr., Aurrep F. Loomis 


Ester Fosrsr, Assistant Editor 
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BURIED TREASURE CONTENTS 
Ne is deader than a perpetual challenge trophy COVER, Brigantine Safari bound to Manila 
which has ceased to be raced for because changing con- From a painting by A. Carmelo 

ditions in the sport have made obsolete the terms of its deed GENESIS OF THE ONE-DESIGN 
of gift. The shelves, cellars, storerooms and bank vaults of Dy: Willian i Tee. ok Ck 51 
yacht clubs that have been active in racing for many years are 
loaded with such trophies — magnificent trophies, some of NEW HULL MATERIALS 
them; trophies that would cost a small fortune to replace and By Olin J. Stephens, IT... 1... 7. 54 
with rich backgrounds of yachting tradition, now half forgotten. TWO-REEF BREEZE IN THE FLORIDA KEYS 

It seems a shame that some of these trophies now gathering By Sheldon Van Auken ........... 56 
dust in obscure corners are not put back in competition. To i} 
do so, re-deeding them so that they stand for the nearest wie eo a — 60 i 
modern equivalent of what their donors meant them for, would AANA EE EIN fA ho 8 hs i} 
carry out the spirit of the donors. CRUISING IN COMPANY i 

The trouble, in some cases, is that the donors, assuming that Ry Joon G: RN a RSS 63 
a particular type of boat or race would always flourish, drew 
up deeds of gift limiting the trophy too narrowly. An extreme RE eee See rete rsh o | 
case is that of a costly gold urn which was put up in early CUTTING YOUR BOATING COSTS | 
days for the motor boat that would run fastest backward. By Winthrop P.Moore ........... 66 H 

The decrease in average size of racing yachts has left some INNOCENTS ABOARD i 
trophies stranded. Others specify courses which for one reason RvinT Gem. oe ee 68 
or another no longer attract yachtsmen. Some are deeded to : : 
classes that long since ceased to race. In some cases a club STARS, THE YACHTSMAN’S FRIENDS i 
holding title to a trophy has become inactive. The Brooklyn By James E. Goodlander'. 2... 6 1 6 +: bi 
Challenge Cup, for instance, is one of the oldest ocean racing MARINE ENGINE OPERATION — III 
trophies for smaller yachts and stirred up many fine long By Rise Greer OR Se 75 
distance races, yet today few yachtsmen know whether or no | 
the Brooklyn Yacht Club exists, or where its Cup is. WRERRE RE Re mre slot ee mcie # | 

Where the donors of perpetual trophies are alive, or where THE MONTH IN YACHTING. ....... 80 i 
they had the foresight to authorize future modifications in the PLANS 84 ! 
terms of competition for a trophy, itshould bea simple matter [| == = 3 = “°° CCC CTU UT 
to get the trophies back in circulation. Some were put up by © GADGETS & GILHICKIES ......... 90 
clubs still actiye but reluctant to make changes for fear, 
apparently, of stirring up the ghosts of deceased members. THE GAM 2 oe i es 94 

In the cases where the donors are dead, leaving no provision MORE POWER TO YOU .......... 96 
for revising the terms governing the competition for their 
trophies, it would be a boon to the sport if some yachtsman- NEWS FROM YACHTING CENTERS ... . 114 
lawyer would look into the legal aspects of exhuming some of WHAT OUR READERS SAY ........ 154 
this buried treasure. Most of the clubs and individuals who 
hold the silverware would be glad to codperate. Some old and WITH THE U. S. POWER SQUADRONS. . . 158 
long-inactive prizes, like the Ocean-Great Lakes Challenge 
Trophy and the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup; were raced A LACEY CAPS EET Re ee erat 2 eon 
for last season. Let’s hope others may soon be dusted off. TWO MASTED SLOOPS...... RR age a 3 162 

ACHTING, published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., by Yachting Publishing Corporation; Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 

East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Herbert L. Stone, President and Treasurer; Alfred F. Loomis, Secy.; Carl Kappes, Jr., V. P. & Advertising Manager; E. L. 
Ryon, Circulation Manager. Subscription price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign subscription, $6.50; Canadi subscription, $5.50. C of address 
must reach this office four weeks before it is to be effective; old and new addresses must always be given. Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office at 
Concord, N. H., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1947, by Yachting Publishing Corporation. Title registered U. S. Patent Office. European agent: The 
International News Company, Ltd., Bream’s Building, London, England. 
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By SPUN YARN 


in a better position to make the decision?, that the 

readers are growing tired of hearing about nautical 
misprints and solecisms, I can’t resist the temptation to quote 
this brief ad-which appeared in an English yachting magazine: 
“For Sale: 12 ft. sailing dinghy, Standinghug, perfect condition, 
good sea boat, lying Clyde. Box 2451, care of Yachting World.” 
The scout whose piercing eye lit upon this typographical error 
- informs me that in a-boat as small as a 12-footer it is better to 
do this sitting down — or even “lying Clyde.” 


An et the big boss has decided, and who could be 


Another scout, of a more serious turn of mind, has commented 
on the inadequacy of hand rails on the average boat, and has 
called my attention to the drowning: of a yachtsman who»put 
his trust in one of them, A photograph shows several feet of 
a chrome hand rail ripped away from the house of a 45-foot 
cabin cruiser, and a newspaper article relates that the unfor- 
tunate man had gripped the rail to maintain balance and had 
been catapulted into the sea when the fastenings let go. The 
reader who sends me this article remarks: ‘‘I do think that some 
notice should be taken of the poor hand rails found on many 
stock boats now being built. None of the hand rails that I have 
seen has any through fastenings but depends for permanence 
upon a few screws which are in many cases of small size and 
short length. I am a firm believer in through fastenings and 
strength in every case where one’s life may depend on the 
security of what one takes hold of.” 

Me too. It is not only true that hand rails are inadequately 
secured but that many of them are of such small section that 
it is impossible to hang on against a sudden lurch of the boat. 
On my boat there happen to be no hand rails. But a halliard 
leads aft on each side of the cabin roof and, slipping my fingers 
under one of these as I crawl forward in a breeze of wind, I have 
more continuous security than a hand rail would afford. But 
motor boats don’t have halliards at convenient places, and the 
hand rail is a necessity. Not only it, but every seizable article 
of equipment should be strong enough to take the strain. I’ve 
seen electric light sockets pulled out by the roots when they 
were grasped by a man thrown suddenly off balance. They 
should have been of the dome type that doesn’t provide an easy 
hand hold. We’ve all read of binnacles which looked substantial 
but which have gone adrift under the impact of a man’s body. 
When a man starts to go overboard he’ll seize anything handy 
and if that goes too, tragedy lurks in the wake of the boat. 


I’ve been traveling about the country in trains quite a bit 
recently and have correspondingly increased my store of knowl- 





individual drops of water on or near the surface become pear- 
shaped. When the big ends of the drops are all uppermost we 
have the crest of the wave, and when the points are up we have 
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edge. I overheard, for example, a man who had oncetakenatrip 


in a steamboat to Nova Scotia and hadn’t been a bit seasick 
explain the mechanics of wave formation. According to this 
unknown savant a drop of water when in motion assumes the 
shape’ of a pear. When the wind blows upon the ocean the 


the trough. The feller didn’t say what makes all the little drops 
point first one way and then the other but hastened on to explain 
to an admiring audience of three (counting me) the mystery 
of the Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream, we learned, starts off 
Florida and at an undesignated point heads due east across the 


Atlantic at a rate of eight knots. What causes this phenomenal ~ 


flow of current? Well — my unknown informant puffed out his 
fat cheeks and looked important — the cause of it isn’t rightly 
known but eminent scientists have good reason to believe that 
it is volcanic action. . . . Ain’t nature wonderful? 


Although I had hoped at this time to be able to give a big list_ 
of entries for next summer’s transatlantic race, the news, except 


for one entry, hasn’t come my way. She is the Fishers Island a 


“31” Estelle Dunbar IV, formerly Bob Bavier’s Memory and 
now owned by Herman C. Huffner; a newcomer to offshore 


racing. Rod Stephens is talking amiably of putting his New York 
“32” Mustang in the Royal Dutch Yacht Club-Cruising Club | 
affair but so far has given her actual participation no better 


than a 50-50 chance. Although it had been stated that the 
famous Dutch yawl Zeearend would be a sure starter, it appears 
that she suffered sufficient damage after dragging on the rocks 
in Plymouth Harbor to eliminate her from further transoceanic 
racing. In her place it is hoped that the Oliver van Noort, which 
placed well in the 1939 Fastnet, will start. Not even the starting 
date has been firmly established, although at the annual meeting 
of the Cruising Club of America it was announced that it would 
occur either the day before or the day after the starting date of 
the New York-Annapolis race which has been scheduled for ~ 
June 21st. a 


Bob Benedict, racing and cruising man of Chicago, seems 
to be on the point of erupting in an explosion directed against 
the current rule of measurement of racing-cruising boats. He 





says that the rule, in countenancing long ends and permitting © 


overlapping jibs without heavy penalty has separated boats — 
of this type from honest-to-God cruising boats as widely as the 
Universal rule divided racing sloops from cruising schooners ~ 
half a generation ago. 
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A day with the family - 





The all round utility craft . . 


Miri glimpse of 
a Gar Wood model... 


: he Ens Fd 16° DELUXE UTILITY 
| _ For fishing - - - 
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Shes youre “4 


A credit to a generation of fine boats 
making. Hull constructed throughout 
of selected solid mahogany —with 
doublebottom and intermediate frames 
for extra strength —the Gar Wood 
ENSIGN is “yare.” 

Note her beautiful proportions .. 
the fine balance between power and 
line. For her size the ENSIGN is the 
yltimate in motor boating luxury. 

Your local dealer is receiving more 
shipments of this craft every day. Let 
him show you its many new and excit: 
ing features. 


thondles easily . . responds quickly .. 
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GENESIS OF THE ONE-DESIGN 


From the Beginning in 1891 to World War | 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


MORE or less complete list compiled some months 
ago named 363 out of a total of 427 active racing 
classes in this country as one-design classes or, 
in round figures, 85 per cent. Add to this the fact 
that some of the one-design groups, like the Stars, 
Comets, Lightnings, Snipes, and others run up 
into the thousands of individual boats each, and 

you have an idea to what extent the one-design, as against 
the rating and handicap, form of racing dominates the sailing 
seascape in the United States. 

’Twas not always thus. The first one-design class didn’t make 
its appearance in this country until 1891, and for many years 
thereafter the whole one-design principle was regarded as a re- 
grettable development by many yachtsmen interested in the 
welfare of the sport, like the application of the gasoline engine 
to pleasure boats, another passing fad which followed. 

Yachting historians pretty well agree that the first one-design 
boats were the Water Wags, 13-foot open centerboard sailing 
craft, heavyweight forerunners of the modern sailing dinghy, 
which first took the water at Dun Laoghaire, Ireland, in 1887. 
That is a story in itself, which will be better told by an Irish 
yachtsman in a forthcoming issue. 

Four years later, the first one-design class made its appear- 
ance in this country. The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, 
of Oyster Bay, L. I., which has been a leader in yachting devel- 
opment and progress since 1871, built four 
identical small cat boats in 1891. According to 
Henry L. Maxwell, these boats were built by 


the club, identified by number instead of by 
name and each was painted a different color. 
One can imagine that it was quite a surprising 
and colorful spectacle in those days to see four 
little boats, all alike except for their paint, sail- 
ing around Oyster Bay. 

Next in the one-design parade was a class of 
five 21-foot water line fin keel sloops built by 
Herreshoff in 1895. The experiment was launched 
under inspiring auspices, for the owners of these 
revolutionary identical racing craft were W. S. 
Gould, W. Butler Duncan, H. B. Duryea, Harry 
Payne Whitney and W. 8. Douglas, all names 
to conjure with in the yachting world for many 
a long year. 

The following year, 1896, saw a more ambi- 
tious experiment in one-design classes — again 
with Herreshoff as the designer and builder. 
This was the “Newport Thirties” class, which 
raced successfully for many years. Though 
larger than the 21-footers — they were 42’ on 
deck, 30’ water line, 8’ 2” beam and 7’ draft to 





° 


the bottoms of their fin keels — they were strictly day sailing 
and racing craft, with only a small cuddy forward and no cruis- 
ing accommodations. At that time, and among the men who 
owned them, they weren’t, probably, considered big enough to 
be taken too seriously. There were a dozen of them, among the 
owners being Messrs. Whitney and Duryea, James A. Stillman, 
Ralph N. Ellis, Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. B. McDonough and 
K. D. Morgan. 

It will be noted that Herreshoff was among the earliest build- 
ers of one-design classes, and throughout the period considered 
in this article, up to World War I, Herreshoff dominated the one- 
design picture. Considering the fact that the whole one-design 
idea is, in a sense, inimical to the interests of the naval architect, 
or at least was so regarded throughout the period mentioned, it 
may seem surprising to find the outstanding designer of his day 
taking the lead in promoting one-design classes. But Nat Herre- 
shoff was in the business of building yachts, and the saving in 
costs achieved through building ten, or twenty, or a hundred 
identical boats doubtless appealed to him as much as to the 
owners. He built literally hundreds of one-design boats, from 12’ 
to 70’ water line length, a good many of which probably wouldn’t 
have been built at all had those particular classes not been 
started. 

The advantages of one-design racing are too well known to 
require any defense here — economy of construction, equality 
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A start of the ‘‘Fighting Forties” in their heyday, in a black squall which struck at the 


start of a race on Long Island Sound 
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The Stars, when first 
built in 1911, carried 
a high peaked gaff 
rig, subsequently re- 
placed by a low leg- 
o’-mutton, later by 
the present tall rig with 
its flexible mast and 
boom and many gad- 
gets for controlling the 
shape of the sail 
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of competition, and maintenance of boat values over a long 
period of years by elimination of outbuilding which soon makes 
obsolete an opén-class racing yacht. Among the objections are, 
that one-design racing leads to stagnation in the science of 
racing yacht design and, from the naval architect’s standpoint, 
that he gets few designing fees from the building of many boats. 
The former objection is certainly valid but, with regard to the 
latter, some designers have found that by making arrangements 
for a decent royalty on each boat built they now and then strike 
a gusher, when a class runs up, over a period of years, into 
several hundred or even several thousand boats. 

By 1898, the one-design idea had really taken hold. The best 
known class of that year was the Seawanhaka Knockabout 
class, of 21-foot water line, built by W. B. Stearns, of Marble- 


The Larchmont O 
boats (right) originally 
carried gaff-headed 
sloop rigs. The 56- 
footers (below) were 
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head. Eighteen were built for Seawanhaka owners, and at least 
as many more for yachtsmen in Philadelphia and other centers. 
The 21-foot restricted class was booming at the same time, with 
owners and designers out-building each other at a great rate 
and producing more and more extreme racing machines, but 
the Seawanhaka 21s were healthy boats that enjoyed many 
years of sporting competition. Among the original owners in 
this class at Seawanhaka one finds such well-known names ax 
Adrian Iselin, Harry Maxwell, J. Rogers Maxwell, John S. 
Hoyt, Daniel Bacon, C. K. G. Billings, George G. Milne, H. §. 
Redmond and H. O. Havemeyer, Jr. 

Another class founded in 1898 was the Herreshoff 15-foot 
water line class. These little centerboard knockabouts, whose 
numbers were added to year by year, spread to numerous 
yachting centers up and down the coast and cradled generation 
after generation of budding racing skippers. They were active 
on Buzzards Bay until quite recent years, and some of them 
are probably still sailing there. 

The biggest one-design sloops ever built were the 70-footers, 
by Herreshoff in 1900. There were four of them, Mineola II, 
owned by August Belmont; Yankee, H. P. Whitney and H. B. 
Duryea; Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Rainbow, Cornelius 
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among the largest one- 
design boats, but few 
in number 
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Crowninshield’s Sound Schooners were one of the first 
two-masted one-design classes, as well as among the small- 
est schooners ever designed for racing. Some are still in 
service and took part in cruising races last season. They 
proved to be fast boats, though the narrow beam and light 
displacement made their interior accommodations cramped. 
Some of-the surviving boats have been equipped with 
auxiliary engines, among them ‘‘Algol,”’ shown above 






















Vanderbilt. They were 106’ long on deck, 19’ 6” beam, 14’ draft, carried a huge sail spread, 
and soon got to be known as the “‘leakabouts,” for obvious reasons. Other big boats were 
two 60-foot water line sloops, Neola, George M. Pynchon, and Weetamoe, H. F. Lippett, 
designed by William Gardner in 1902 and lengthened to 65 feet water line the next year; 
and the three Herreshoff 57-footers, Aurora, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Istalena, G. M. Pynchon, 
and Winsome, H. F. Lippett, built in 1907. None of these had a long life; as classes they were 
probably too big for one-design racing even in those days of big yachts. 

While these giants were in their prime, the one-design principle spread to the other ex- 
treme in size, and various classes of sailing dories became popular. They were from 14’ to 20’ 
over all, open or half-decked, usually with a jib and low leg-o’-mutton mainsail. They cost 
anywhere from $40 to $100 and they were, and still are, good little sail boats. The writer 
learned to sail in one of these craft, somewhere around 1912, and saw the same boat, or a 
sister ship, on Buzzards Bay last summer. 

From 1900 on, one-design classes multiplied so rapidly that one can do little more than 
mention a few of the better known ones. In 1902 Herreshoff built the Buzzards Bay Thirties, 
46’6” over all, 30’ water line, with 10’10” beam and only 5’4” draft. They were of combina- 
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With their club topsails, the New 
York Yacht Club Fifties were hand- 
some craft, and competed success- 
fully for many years in. class and 
open racing 


“Banzai” (extreme right) is one 
of the last of the New York Thir- 
ties still actively raced on the 
Sound, going strong after forty 

years of hard driving 


compare 


The Glen Cove Jewels 
(right) were one of the 





scrappy small boat classes 






in Long Island waters in the 





years: just prior to World 
War | 









A number of famous rac- 
ing skippers got their 





early experience in the 
Gardner-designed Larch- 
mont Interclubs, one of 





the hot classes of their 





early years, from 1910 





tion keel-centerboard type, designed for the shoal, choppy 
waters and strong breezes of Buzzards Bay, and about a dozen 
were built. The next year came the Bar Harbor Thirties, similar 
craft, but slightly longer, with less beam and more draft, being 
full keel boats. Boats of both these classes are cruising and 
racing today, and:the Bar Harbors were an active racing class 
off Marblehead up to the start of World War II. Though 
lightly built, several of these boats are still in excellent condition 
after many years of hard racing. 

These two classes were the immediate forerunners of one 
of the most famous of one-design classes, the New York Thirties, 
18 of which were built by Herreshoff in 1904-5. The Thirties, 
43’ 6’ on deck, 8’ 10’’ beam and 6’ 3” draft, were the smallest 
boats eligible to fly the New York Yacht Club’s burgee at that 
time, but the list of the original owners reads like a Who’s Who 
in Yachting for 1905. They were A. H. Alker, O’Donnell Iselin, 
Cord Meyer, W. D. Guthrie, August Belmont, Jr., W. Butler 
Duncan, H. F. Lippett, A. T. French, Oliver Harriman, the 
Adee brothers, L. Delano, George M. Pynchon, H. Willets, 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, N. D. Lawton, the Hanan brothers, 
Henry L. Maxwell and J. M. Mitchell. 

The Thirties, as a class, had one of the longest continuous 
records of competition in yachting history. When they were 
about 25 years old, the one-design Eight-Metre Class was built 
with one of its stated objects as “‘ replacing the Thirties,’ which 
were regarded as pretty well worn out. Again, in 1936, the New 
York Y.C, 32-foot class was built on the same theory. But the 
old Thirties hung together and kept right on racing along with 
the newer boats. Indeed, as an active racing class, they out- 
lasted the Eights, competing as a group right up to 1941. Banzai, 
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one of the Thirties, made an excellent record in long distance 
races last season, and several others are still going strong 
though they no longer race as a class. 

Concurrently with these relatively large boats, many 
groups of smaller one-design craft were built, such as Larry 
Huntington’s New Rochelle ODs of 1902, the Mower- 
designed Bayside ODs of 1907, the famous Larchmont Inter- 
clubs, by Gardner, in 1910, and a lot more. 

The year 1911 saw the birth of what was destined to be a 
new development in one-design racing. In that year William 
Gardner designed the Star boat, a 28’ 814” over all enlarge- 
ment of a smaller one-design known as the Bug Class which 
had started in 1906. The Stars, specifically designed as a 
“poor man’s racing yacht,” were popular from the beginning 
on Long Island Sound, soon spread to the Lakes and through- 
out the country, and eventually to every part of the world 


‘where yacht racing is known. The class today numbers thou- 


sands of boats, under dozens of flags, and its annual world 
championships are still the most truly representative interna- 
tional yachting competition that exists. 

Most one-design classes have been single-masted vessels, but 
a few have been schooners. Perhaps the first were the Sound 
Schooners, designed by B. B. Crowninshield and built in Maine 
in 1912. They were slightly smaller boats than the Thirties but 
schooner rigged and, like the Thirties, they lasted a long time. 
One of them, Algol, was racing on the Sound last summer. The 
following year came the Stamford Schooners, designed by Cox 
and Stevens and built by Jacob. They were bigger yachts, 62’ 
on deck and 40’ water line, but their racing history covered 
relatively few years. 

Two of the most famous classes built in the last few years 
before the first World War were the New York Yacht Club 

(Continued on page 108) 


The Bar Harbor 31-foot- 
ers (left) were one of the 
famous early Herreshoff 

classes, built in 1904 


Re-rigged with lofty 


modern sail plans,the 
Bar Harbors (right) 
continued to be an 
active racing class 
right up to World 

War II 
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The Richardson Sports Commuter shows in her 

rounded transom and curved contours the broad 

possibilities afforded the designer through the 
use of molded plywood construction 


that common practice in regard to scantlings 
is a helpful, if not unfailing, guide. All in all, 
it is easy to see why molded plywood attracts 
many builders and owners. 

From the builder’s point of view, however, 
comparisons with wood are not all on the 
plus side. The molds needed are by no means 


Ted Hermann 
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Wood Is Beginning to Meet Some Competition 


By OLIN J. STEPHENS, Il 


NLY A FEW years ago the questions to be dis- 
cussed here did not exist. In this country, a 
yacht under 100 feet long was built of wood. 
A few of the larger ones had steel frames and in 
Holland some small steel boats had been built, 
but it has been only since the revival of yacht 
building following the conclusion of the last 
war that it has been possible and even necessary to consider 
seriously a broad choice of materials in starting the plans for a 
new boat. 





This is not to say that the day of regular wood construction : 


has passed. Right now it is certainly more generally used than 
all of the other materials combined. Wood in its many varieties 
has characteristics which make it almost ideal for boatbuilding 
and many other uses. These qualities are not being overlooked 
by designers and builders. Progress, however, is made only by 
searching out improvements; the new materials and new meth- 
ods of using old ones, which have become available since the 
war, seem to be worth studying critically. 

Such a study will show four principal classes of promising 
materials for small boat building each of which has both its good 
and bad features and each of which shows promise of competing 
successfully with wood in the particular field of application to 
which its characteristics are best suited. These four groups of 
materials are (1) molded plywood, (2) plastics, (3) heavy metals, 
including steel and wrought iron, and (4) light metals, such as 
the aluminum alloys. 

Today, in addition to a number of wooden boats, we at 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., are designing hulls to be built of 
each one of these materials, attempting to use it so that its new 
qualities will contribute to the performance, appearance or 
lower cost of the particular boat for which it has been selected. 

Molded plywood, which is wood in a slightly altered form, is 
probably the most widely used new substitute for a conven- 
tional wooden hull. Its use has been growing since before the 
war for dinghies and small boats which are molded in one piece. 
It has more recently been applied to larger stock power cruisers, 
such as the Richardson boats of our design, which are built of a 
number of large molded panels. In molding plywood a number of 
thin wood veneers are formed into hulls or panels by being 
pressed in place either over a form or into a mold. They are at the 
same time bonded together by a waterproof glue. Usually the 
grain of the various layers crosses so that strength is distributed 
in all directions. Swelling and shrinking are also thus controlled 
while seams are either eliminated altogether or reduced in 
number. The resulting material is extremely strong, its dura- 
bility has been tested over about ten years which has included 
rugged war service, and it has a smooth surface well adapted to 
conventional yacht finish. With the elimination of planking 
seams, the number of frames may be reduced. Strength and 
‘weight are also close enough to conventional construction so 


uted over a humber of hulls, the unit cost is 
brought within reason. This, however, 
restricts the use of molded plywood to one- 
design or stock boats and even here main- 
tenance of the molds is expensive. .Careful 
hand work is also needed in laying up the 
veneers before bonding and good materials 
must be used if a permanent bond is to be 
obtained. Experience seems to indicate that molded plywood 
has a lot to recommend it from the standpoint of quality but that 
its use is by no means a sure and simple method of bringing 
postwar costs back to a prewar level, much as this result might 
be desired. 

Plastics are in some ways quite closely related to molded 
plywood. In this and other comments, the writer speaks as a 
yacht designer and not as a chemist or materials expert. Plastics 
form a huge family; in this fact lie both their difficulty and their 
promise. They appear to have both to a high degree. 

Those plastics which appear promising as boatbuilding 
materials are in general either fibrous mats or fabrics, or com- 
binations of both, which have been impregnated with the true 
plastic material or resin and cured by a process generally similar 
to that used in molded plywood by the application of heat and 
pressure as required by the characteristics of the resin: Being in 
a new and competitive field, the builders of plastic boats are 
reluctant to disclose their exact methods but it appears that the 
most successful builders have had to use expensive molds and 
molding equipment. Thus at present plastics are used only in 
the quantity production of small boats. 

Once bonded together, the plastic material may be examined 
and tested for its physical characteristics. To a broad degree of 
approximation this strength-weight ratio is good as compared 
with either plywood or metal. On the other hand, the modulus of 
elasticity, which gives an index of stiffness, seems to be low. 
This combination of qualities results in high resistance to impact 
which is advantageous in a small boat. However, if the ele- . 
mentary weight and strength relations to wood are maintained, 
a somewhat limber hull will result. To determine how limber 
a boat will work out satisfactorily is a rather complex structural 
problem. 





The hull of a Luders 24 at the left of the mold over which she was 
formed. She is one of the largest molded plywood yachts 
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This tendency toward flexibility can also be attacked by the 
use of composite layups or sections, combining a light core with 
two high strength skins as a sandwich, thus putting the strongest 
material where it is in a position to do the most good and pro- 
ducing a light and stiff panel. This creates new problems such as 
reduction of impact strength and more complicated lay-up 
techniques which are receiving a great deal of study. 

Among the materials most commonly combined to form 
plastic hulls are the natural fibers of cotton and sisal, the latter 
known as Co-Ro-Lite or Co-Ro-Felt, also synthetic fibers such as 
nylon and fiberglas which again can be used either as a fabric or 
as a mat. Among the resins are the phenolics and urea resins, 
also the polyesters. Each type has its particular physical and 
chemical characteristics, both individually and in combination 
with the fibers, so that broad fields for study and test have been 
opened up. 

Plastics appear to be impervious to rot and corrosion and 
with suitable equipment may be combined to form complete 
hulls in an extremely short time at low unit cost. These hulls 
show great promise of lightness and strength but their final 
characteristics depend so much on a proper combination of 
other materials that it is dangerous to generalize about them. 
To date, the most successful plastic 
boats have been small, probably on 
account of high mold costs, but their 
success is leading toward the use of 
similar methods on a larger scale. 

Steel is a well-known material which 
has been in general use for ships and 
large yachts for many years. Its char- 
acteristics are generally understood 
and, although there is always something 
new to be learned, steel may be con- 
sidered a thoroughly tested material. 
New applications of steel have recently 
been discussed in YacuTING by Philip 





A 17' centerboard sloop (above) built of Co-Ro-Lite, a plastic devel- 
oped by the Columbian Rope Company 


L. Rhodes. I shall not repeat in detail but shall simply point out 
that. while the molded materials, plywood and plastics, are 
interesting to the builders and owners of small boats and are 
showing signs of working gradually up in the scale of size, steel 
is working down from the larger to the smaller boats. Before the 
war we designed the 100’ w. 1. motor-sailer Vagrant to be con- 
structed of steel; today we are building a somewhat similar 52- 
footer of steel and wrought iron. An increased knowledge of 
welding has made this possible by important reductions in both 
the weight and cost of steel work. 

In steel construction the cost of special molds and patterns 
not incorporated into the final hull is low. Thus as compared 
with conventional wood the cost of a single boat is in line. 
Actually the cost of a steel hull is probably a little less than the 
cost of a wood hull but, unfortunately, there is a lot more than a 
hull involved in the total cost of a boat so that the over all 
saving is small. 

Wrought iron and steel have been considered equivalent 
above. Actually, wrought iron is not quite as strong, is slightly 
more difficult to weld and a little more expensive than steel. 
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Steel is now being used 
to build yachts consid- 
erably smaller than the 
117’ “Vagrant” (above) 


“Wind Call’ (left), an 
aluminum auxiliarysloop 
shown building in 1946 
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It is, however, considerably more resistant to rust and corrosion 
and for this reason can be looked on as preferable in the smaller 
range of size where the thickness of structural parts is dictated 
more by the necessary corrosion margin than by the direct 
consideration of strength. 

Many of the qualities of steel and wrought iron are found in 
the light metals. Physically, aluminum alloy is about one-third 
the weight of steel, nearly as strong as mild steel and one-third 
as stiff. Thus it has a better strength — weight ratio and a simi- 
lar relation between stiffness and weight. It performs well under 
impact and compares favorably with steel wherever bulk or 
thickness of section contribute to strength. 

Magnesium and its alloys are also available to boatbuilders 
and afford considerable strength at low weight. Magnesium 
boats have proved successful for use on fresh water but, because 
its resistance to salt water corrosion is low, as yet the material 
is not recommended for boats which will be used on salt water. 

The problems of aluminum are weldability and corrosion. As 
to corrosion, both laboratory tests and actual experience over 
the last ten years have shown that, properly handled, this prob- 
lem is no longer a serious one. Boats built of salt water-resistant 
alloys have now been in service for over ten years and it appears 
that direct corrosion by salt water is less than the similar rusting 
of steel and that the metal can be protected by paint and suitable 
finishes. Electrolytic corrosion can be serious, making it neces- 
sary to insulate dissimilar metals carefully from each other and 
to avoid certain types of electrical grounds. This is also true of 
steel, although to a less degree. If suitable care is taken, there 
is every reason to expect excellent life from an aluminum hull. 

Welding aluminum is becoming fairly common but cannot 
yet be considered in the same light as welding steel. Con- 
siderable special skill is required and some strength is inevit- 
ably lost. The best equipment is still rather cumbersome for 
shop use. Therefore, aluminum boats today are mostly riveted, 
although welding can be used for joints and attachments that 
would be hard to rivet. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The 18-foot “Gull” seemed very tiny, her sails not to be 
relied on and the skipper’s knowledge extremely limited 


were good for building, even — we thought — ex- 
actly what we wanted in a boat. 

However, all the books agreed, the only way to be 
certain was to have a boat. So, with peace and inac- 
tive duty, we headed for Florida to buy a boat which 
would be the forerunner of the long-planned schooner. 
Something small, we thought, and easy to sail, still 
being big enough to live in, of course. We pictured 
something, say, 26 feet to 30 feet on deck. There were 
dozens of boats of all sizes to look at, but — well, 
Gull is 18 feet on deck, 20 counting the bowsprit and 
rudder. We consoled ourselves pretty easily. We may 
not have much room, we said, putting it moder- 
ately, but still we have sitting headroom if we don’t 
straighten up and, besides, the top of the mast is not 
in the clouds. Yes, we agreed, this is a good boat to 
learn in, and just think how roomy a 40 foot schooner 
will seem after this. 

So we bought Gull. We rerigged her, we scraped and 
sanded, painted and varnished. We went out and ac- 
tually sailed around. We did our best to handle our 
small sloop like a ship, sailing by chart and compass, 
taking frequent bearings and soundings, never relax- 
ing and enjoying it. At length, after four or five after- 
noons sailing nervously about, we decided that the 


A TWO-REEF BREE ZE  iustiten wos headed: into the Unknown.” Never 


theless, still in the grip of that dark craziness our in- 
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First Cruise in an 18-Foot Sloop 
By SHELDON VAN AUKEN 


F A SUDDEN this keys cruise seemed a hazard- 
ous thing. One hour out of Miami under a 
radiant dawn sky, the main and jib pulling 
= ad well, this was a flawless beginning. But some 
15 miles away to the southward lay Feather- 
bed Bank and in that direction no beacon, no 
land, broke the emptiness of the horizon. The 
18 foot Gull seemed tiny, her sails not to be relied on and her 
skipper’s knowledge extremely limited. The old lighthouse on 
Cape Florida receded astern, and ahead — all that water! My 
wife, Davy, looked at me and smiled bravely. I smiled bravely 
back. 

At this moment, to the accompaniment of a bang and frantic 
flapping, the jib traveller carried away. The brave smiles disap- 
peared. Out caine tools and wire for a jury rig which was finally 
effected with a hose clamp. All was done precisely in accordance 
with the principles of the books on emergency repairs at sea. 
Then we spliced the main brace, also in accordance with the best 
principles. Gull sailed on before a gentle to moderate breeze. 

This was the day we had waited for, not for weeks or months, 
but for years. It was in the good old days of semi-peace of 1939 
that we planned to have a boat some day. In the flat lands of 
Indiana that seemed to everyone, including ourselves, to be a 
preposterous idea. Nevertheless, we commenced to read books 
about salt water cruising and commenced to argue about 
whether the galley should be forward or aft. Meanwhile our 
friends argued about whether we were crazy or not. I joined the 
Naval Reserve to learn navigation and thus further the dream 
of a seagoing schooner — and was promptly ordered to active 
duty. By thé last year of the war we managed to sail a few times 
with friends in Honolulu. And still we read. Here, in the books, 
we learned much: the details of the various rigs, what woods 





part. We said casually that we would be gone a month, 
but nobody worried about us. We had read so many 
books that we talked like sailors. We knew the rules 
of the road; we could refer to the Nautical Almanac 
or define the differences between a ketch and a yawl, 
a bark and a brig. We even knew what the garboard 
strake was. However, we worried about us; one thing 
we knew especially well was how much we didn’t 
know. The books had made it clear; we couldn’t know without 
experience. 

Yet here we were heading south, supplies for a month 
crammed into our tiny gaff-rigged sloop. And somehow, in spite 
of all that empty water, Gull reached Featherbed Bank. With a 
sense of accomplishment not unmixed with relief, we started the 
engine to help us through the channel. The breeze was now in 
the south and, naturally, we couldn’t be expected to sail through 
close-hauled. Besides there was no one to see. So we dropped the 
sails and motored through. It was time to seek an anchorage for 
the night. The chart showed a little indentation on the shore of 
Sands Key which would give us shelter from the breeze which 
had shifted to the southwest. In the golden sunset, Gull came to 
anchor while we admired the tranquil, lovely spot we had 
selected. 

In the chill mid watch we arose to find Gull heading into a 
freshening northerly. What had the books said to do in a case 
like this? We couldn’t remember. With a vague but imperative 
idea that holding power was impaired by swinging around the 
anchor, we started the engine and anchored again a little farther 
from the lee shore — since there was no shelter. And then we 
stayed up the rest of the night to watch for dragging. 

When day came, the breeze was fresh, the foam streaks were 
on the water. This we knew was dangerous sailing weather. 
Therefore we proceeded under power to the nearest sheltered 
anchorage. The fact that the breeze was from the north while 
we were going south was no encouragement to sail. On the con- 
trary! We knew what a jibe was (from the books, of course) and 
we didn’t mean to have any. So, worrying about the following 
sea, worrying about our double-ended dinghy which made, 
periodically, wild swoops at us, and worrying about the one- 
cylinder engine which stopped maliciously about every 20 
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minutes, we cruised to Pumpkin Key, a small round dot off Key 
Largo. Thankfully we anchored close in to the south shore. 

Our relief was short-lived, however, as we noted the breeze 
was hauling around to the northeast. There was nothing to do 
but move to the southwest shore. Then we discovered that, al- 
though we were in the lee as far as the wind was concerned, the 
sea was still coming from the north. We could recall nothing in 
the books which provided for this situation, so we remained 
where we were, rolling unpleasantly. It was slight consolation to 
us when a large motor boat anchored nearby and dragged, and 
dragged . .. and finally angrily departed. At least, we 
thought, our Northill is holding. 

Next day the breeze seemed too fresh to venture out and we 
remained at our anchorage, still rolling, rolling, until we de- 
cided that next day we would go on no matter how strong the 
wind. 

“And what is more,” said I firmly next morning, “we came 
down here to learn to sail — so we’ll sail! I’ll tie in a couple of 
reefs, and it will be easy. So— make all preparations to get 
under way!” 

“Are you sure?” said Davy. 

“No,” I said. And I commenced to tie in the reefs. 

Gull fell away from Pumpkin Key on the port tack, running 
free with the wind on the quarter, and making a good six knots. 


For a half hour all was well. We marveled at the steadiness and ° 


speed, especially in contrast to the previous wet trip under 
power. But then it became necessary to come about — jibing 
over being unthinkable to us. Gull came up into the wind and 
went off on the other tack. But Gull’s crew were far more shaken 
by the experience than Gull herself, and promptly decided that 
the breeze was too fresh for sailing. Those warning foam streaks 
were on the water, we noted. So down came the sails, not with- 
out difficulty, and the engine was started, its putt-putt a wel- 
come sound to children of the machine age not born with a 
mainsheet clenched between their teeth. And Gull, under power, 
cruised wetly and somewhat guiltily on through Card Sound 
and into Barnes Sound. 

The voyage to the little fishing village of Tavernier took a 
week altogether — a week of worries. We worried every night 
about dragging our anchor. We worried about going aground 

_and wore the charts out plotting fixes. We worried when we 
sailed with the breeze right aft — and it was downhill all the 
way. Especially did we worry when the breeze was fresh, as it 
was most of the time. It was a week, all in all, calculated to per- 
suade the budding sailor to buy a motor boat — or a farm! 

In Tavernier, we knew, lay the sloop Beachcomber, skippered 
by Cap’n Frank Watson — a truly remarkable character. What 
little we knew of practical sailoring had come froin old Cap dur- 
ing one of his rare visits to civilization. It was Cap who had told 
us Gull was the boat for us; he it was who pulled out from the 
amazing miscellany of Beachcomber’s crowded lockers the pre- 
cious manila to rerig Gull and, after giving it to us, had showed 
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On a fair morning when 
the breeze was gentle 
Cap would turn with a 
twinkle in his eye and 
say, ‘Looks like a two- 
reef breeze today!” 


us how to make the eye splices. Cap was over 60, but he needed 
no help in hauling himself to the lofty masthead of Beachcomber. 
He had the cheerfu" grin of a boy, and he had — most splendid 
gift — exactly what he wanted from life. More than 50 years 
ago he had set forth in search of independence and the sea. Now, 
after the equivalent of two lifetimes of colorful adventure, Cap 
was “‘settled down” to wandering his chosen area, the Florida 
Keys, in his roomy, self-designed, centerboard sloop. A 26-foot, 
marconi-rigged boat without an auxiliary, Beachcomber had 
everything from an electric fan to the vast assortment of fine 
tools by which Cap made his living wherever he sailed. Always 
there was an engine to be expertly installed or repaired, a 
schooner to rig, or a rudder to build — and Cap’s wants were 
simple. And Cap was in Tavernier. 

Into Tavernier, therefore, we would sail — and smartly too 
— since Cap would be looking on. Into Tavernier we came, un- 
der power because the breeze was fresh and the foam streaks 
were on the water, and on the Tavernier bar we went smartly 
aground ! 

It was little consolation to us, when Gull was finally tied up 
and Cap had done laughing, to find that “everyone goes 
aground in Tavernier” because of the narrow, unmarked chan- 
nel. However, everything was going to be all right from now on. 
Cap invited .us to sail in company with Beachcomber. Which 
would be easy. All we had to do, we told each other, was to 
follow Cap’s example. What he did, we would do. Where he 
anchored, why, obviously, that would be a good place to anchor. 
If he did something difficult, we would just copy. So we thought. 

The morning of getting under way dawned coldly and grayly, 
a fresh northerly was blowing. I saw Cap tying in a reef. I was 
discouraged; this was no day to start. ‘‘Cap,’’ I said, “do you 
think we should tie in a reef too?”’ 

“T dunno,” he replied with cheery helpfulness. ‘‘ You’re sail- 
ing your own boat. Of course,”’ he added, “you can shake out a 
reef under way easier than tying one in. . .” 

“Yes sir,’”’ I said, and so I tied in two reefs. Cap got under way 

and sailed smoothly out of the harbor. Gull got under 
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way under power and proceeded smoothly onto the 
Tavernier bar! I proceeded disconsolately into the 
chilly water to shove off. But then came a line from a 
friendly local motor boat, and Gull was hauled ig- 
nominiously out to where Cap lay to, waiting. He held 
his nose, signalled up sails, and set a course straight 
down wind. We hauled up the reefed main and the 
jib and followed: him cautiously. Cap jibed ’round. 
We tacked. “If we do that again,’ said Davy, Beach- 
comber will be out of sight.”’ Cap jibed again. We 








simply following Beachcomber. 

Beachcomber sailed gracefully on, wing and wing. 
We tried to keep the main and jib on the same side, 
fearing an accidental jibe, and as a result had to 
make controlled jibes every few minutes to follow 
in Cap’s wake. Before the day was much older, Gull 
was sailing wing and wing also. And by afternoon al- 
most liking it. We even considered shaking out one 
reef since the breeze did not seem as fierce under way 
as in contemplation from the harbor. That, however 





jibed! And so the “easy” part of the cruise was begun, 
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Ellsworth Ford 
The old lighthouse on Cape Florida was a departure point 


was a bit too daring, we decided, and the two reefs stayed in. 

That night, anchored in the lee of Cotton Key, both boats 
riding to Cap’s big anchor, after a dinner of crawfish speared in 
the shallows, Cap delivered himself of a critique on the day’s 


sailing. His own reef had been tied in, he said, just to enable Gull. 


to keep up — and would remain in. Gull, with her short gaff 
rig, had needed no reef. But he wasn’t going to tell us what to 
do. “Sail your own boat,” he told me. “Don’t follow me or 
follow my example. Now you found out today that it would 
take a mighty strong breeze for that boat to need a reef. And 
you found out she won’t handle so well without the jib. Always 
leave the jib up; that’s your warning of an accidental jibe . . . 
and, besides, the boat’s not balanced without it. You can’t 
maneuver. You saw that ... you couldn’t come alongside 
this evening until you put that jib up again. Always remember, 
a boat’s like a weather vane; the center of resistance of the boat 
is the pin of the weather vane, and the sails forward of it have 
to balance those abaft it. Now, take the time when I was skipper 
of the . . .’”’ And so on until it was time to drop Gull astern on a 
stout line from Beachcomber. 

The days, we sailed. The nights, we talked — that is, Cap 
talked, and we tried hard to absorb and remember. And the 
late afternoons and evenings were given over to exploring the 
keys or the shallows, poling about in the dinghies, spear or grain 
in hand, looking through the amazingly clear water for the wily 
crawfish feelers sticking out from beneath some dead log. The 
nights were as beautiful as the days, the phosphorescence glim- 
mering in the water, the waxing moon tracing its luminous path 
above. And every morning breakfast of bacon and eggs in Beach- 
comber’s big cockpit at dawn, Cap sharply watching that 
phenomenon between bites and telling us what the colors and 
cloud shapes indicated for the coming day. Nothing was ever 
important enough to interrupt the ceremony of watching the 
day make, or of watching the sunset. And old Cap was never 
wrong in his weather predictions. He read the dawns and sun- 
sets just as he read the colors of the water. 

Perhaps, if the radio weather report from Miami was at vari- 
ance with Cap’s, as it often was, we would suspect that he was 
wrong. But invariably the breeze dropped or freshened or 
hauled ’round just as he foretold. Or perhaps we would come 
about, seeing a change of color in the water and noting a shoal 
on the chart. And Peachcomber, with the five-foot centerboard 
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down, would sail serenely over the spot after Cap’s expert glance 
had told him just what the color of the water indicated. 

He led the way westward from the Intracoastal Waterway 
into the maze of keys and sandbars of Florida Bay, which is 
really the Gulf of Mexico. Blandly and quite casually he saw to 
it that we learned perforce what we needed to know. He told us 
to learn to read the water, and then let us lead the way where 
we either read it correctly or went aground. Of course, we often 
went aground. And Cap would laugh and anchor and watch us 
get off. Only rarely would he offer a suggestion and then only 
after our own ingenuity had failed. But that night he would ex- 
plain just how easily it might have been done . . . and next 
time we remembered. We sailed with the breeze aft, and we 
sailed close-hauled. On a fair morning when the breeze was 
gentle, Cap would turn with a twinkle in his eye and say: ‘‘ Looks 
like a two-reef breeze today! Better tie one in anyway.” Or 
perhaps it would only be, “‘How many reefs are you going to tie 
in today?’’ But somehow it came about that we flinched ever 
so slightly whenever “‘reef’’ was mentioned. We no longer cared 
for discussion on the subject of reefs in any number, important 
aspect of sailing though it be. 

Once, knowing and predicting to Davy that the wind would 
haul around to the north and become fresh, he deliberately 
anchored so that in the morning we would find ourselves on a 
lee shore. And so it was, a fresh breeze and a lee shore. With 
foam streaks on the water! Cap had said, ‘‘ Always get under 
way smartly! Get in the habit of never wasting a minute once 
you start.’ This morning, however, he said only, “What are 
you going to do?”’ I gave the situation one pained glance. And 
then we got under way smartly, without reefs, and we sailed in 
a fresh breeze until that had lost its imaginary terrors. 

We described a circle through the keys, stopping to explore or 
fish or swim. Every evening there was a fine grouper chowder or 
a delicious lobster salad. Then, stuffed to bursting, we would 
settle back . . . watching the flame-colored ‘‘ pinkys”’ (Roseate 
Spoonbill) flying overhead, or perhaps a great white heron in 
the shallows, or a school of porpoise, or the comical lumbering 
pelicans, or some other of the abundant life in the keys .. . full 
of a good dinner, in the tranquillity of evening many miles from 
civilization, we would offer mournful commentary on the sad 
lot of sailors cut off from everything worth while. How, with 
only fresh air to breathe, with only plaintive bird cries and the 
wind in the rigging to hear, how we missed city sounds and 
smells the sensitive reader may readily imagine. 

Then, as darkness came on and the shrill-piping osprey sought 
his nest, we would descend into the cabin of Beachcomber to 
talk of sailing, everything pertaining to sailing: rigs, hull design, 
schooner versus ketch, centerboard and keel, sea cookery (of 
which Cap was a master), the principles of sailing, centers of 
effort and resistance, until gradually the way of a small sail boat 
in the wind began to make sense to us. And always, of course, 
Cap told us the mistakes we had made that day, what factors of 
wind and sea we had failed to take into account. 

There was a day when we made Cap proud of Gull. Across our 
course lay Shell Key Bank traversed by the long, narrow Steam- 
boat Channel, which stretched away dead to windward. Cap, 
with unusual courtesy, allowed us to precede him. Gull entered 

(Continued on page 102) 


We may not have much 
room aboard ‘‘Gull’” we 
said, putting it mildly, 
but we still have sitting 
headroom if we don’t 
straighten up 
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ADDITIONS T 
THE 1947 FLEE 


The 1947 méddel (right) of the ever-popular 23’ 

Chris-Craft express cruiser. There are sleeping accom- 

modations for two, and power options give a range 
of speed up to 32 m.p.h. 





“Tonya Ill” (above), an Elco 62-footer, sleeps seven 
and makes 17 m.p.h. with two 200 hp. GM diesels 


A 16’ 6” Gar-Form, with Gar Wood, Jr., at the wheel, 
clocks off 26 m.p.h. She is molded of plastic and Fibreglas 





“Seal” (above) is a 32’ 9” launch built by the 

Mt. Desert Boat Yard, Mt. Desert, Me. One of the 

Casey 50’ stock yawls (below) built by the Casey 
Boat Building Co., Fairhaven, Mass. 

















A closely bunched start in the smoke of the gun. Class A scows in the 1941 ILYA regatta at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


THE 


INLAND LAKE SCOWS 


These Phenomenally Fast Craft Have Been Gaining Popularity in the Mid-West Since the ‘90s 


By JAMES H. KIMBERLY 


scows — those extremely fast, flat-bottomed boats 
which attain such phenomenal speeds, and which are 
found principally on the small lakes in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. Some of them have found their 
way East to the St. Lawrence River, Chautauqua Lake and 
Barnegat Bay. Much has been said of their merits and demerits 
and broad statements made about the speeds they attain. I shall 
attempt to give a brief history of their inception and a short 
description of the boats and how they are sailed. Homer Clark, 
of Saint Paul, proved an invaluable source of information, as 
did J. O. Johnson, of Johnson Boat Works, Black Bear, Minn. 
One of the first boats of this type was ordered from Herreshoff 
by Lucius Ordway’s father, for Milton Griggs, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Ordway discussed with Herreshoff the idea of a flat- 
bottomed boat, and so Alfreda, forerunner of the present scow, 
came to Lake Minnetonka in 1896. This boat, which gave the 
real idea of the scow, was built without a keel and with the 
frames going clear across the boat. 


. GREAT DEAL has been written about the Inland Lakes 
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Then: there was the double-hulled boat in Montreal, called 
Dominion, built by G. Herrick Duggan. In 1898, Charles A. 
Reed, of St. Paul, worked out a design to get the benefit of the 
canoe idea of the Dominion, but eliminated the double hull. 
J. O. Johnson said-the first boat he built after starting his own 
shop was a Reed design for Frank N. Douglas, of Minneapolis. 
He put double boards instead of a single centerboard in this 
hull, but Mr. Douglas thought them too much trouble and 
changed to a single board. Two or three years after this, bilge 
boards became common. 

About this time, Ordway had a boat called Yankee built by 
Ramaley, also from a Reed design; she was the first really 


_ successful scow. In 1899, he took Yankee to Montreal to race 


Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 


against the double-hulled Dominion. Dominion won because of 
having much better sails. 

About 1898 or 1899, Ammundson built a boat called Mahio 
which was a pointed-bow modified scow. She was raced in the 
first Inland Lakes Regatta, held at White Bear Lake, Minn., 
rather than Yankee, as it was thought that the latter might not 





Larson 
One of the néw 20-foot Class D scows (left) heeling in a light breeze. The popular Class E scow (center) with one of the crew members ready to hop 


onto the weather bilgeboard in case of a sudden puff. Class C scows (right) on Lake Mendota 
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do too well in light winds. However, Yankee beat Mahto in a 
local championship. 

Reed and J. O. Johnson did most in development of the scow 
in the northern part of the Middle West, but Duggan, in Mont- 
real, was also a factor and Ordway did more than anyone else 
in smoothing out the difficulties encountered in sailing the scow. 

Many amusing incidents happened in this early stage. I 
bought from Ramaley one of the early boats, which had a rather 
deep belly for this type to give her a short water line. She was a 
complete fizzle and, in endeavoring to get the most from the 
hull, I finally set the spar in the stern and sailed her backwards. 
She sailed much better that way. 

These boats were Class B type, approximately 32 feet long, 
and the great interest in the early days was in the intersectional 
races between White Bear Lake sailors and the Canadians. 
Other classes developed were Class C, 20-foot cat-rigged boats; 
Class A, 38-foot sloop-rigged boats; and, in the middle 20s, a 
new class called Class E, developed principally by the Friend 
brothers, of Milwaukee, which has become extremely popular. 
There is also Class X for juniors which has been adopted by the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association for sailors up to 16 years of 
age. This is a 16-footer. A new Super X, 19 feet over all, has 
been added this year. 

In the early 20s Class B was dropped out of the ILYA and 
Class A took its place. At present, there are four classes sailing 
in the ILYA Regatta: Class A; Class E, a 28-footer; Class C; 
and this year a new boat called Class D, a 20-footer, like Class 
C, but sloop-rigged. 

The Class A, or 38-footer, is more or less the unlimited class 
of the ILYA. Certain scantling rules and hull dimensions must 
be adhered to, and a maximum total sail area. When these boats 
first began to change from the gaff to the jib-headed rig, the 
first spars were straight, and used sail track. Later, J. O. John- 
son, who has been the only builder of this class, advocated the 
curved spar, which has been used for, roughly, the last 15 years. 
During this period, masts were all stepped on deck, with the 
heel mounted on a bevelled roller bearing to enable the spar to 
turn when running off the wind. They have been highly success- 
ful, although there was some experimenting in the late 30s with 
straight spars, by Harry Nye with his Gale and Bud Gartz in 
his Big Foot Two. Last year, a few new boats of this class were 
built and in two instances the straight, flexible mast, similar to 
the Star rig, has been installed. In these, the step is on the 
keelson, to get the proper fulcrum for bending the spar. 

The masts in this class are approximately 41 feet above the 
deck and enough canvas is provided to make the boats extremely 
fast off the wind. They sail extremely close to the wind as well. 
Experiments with loose-footed mainsails and jibs have proved 





A Class A scow carrying a big one, with her five man crew hiking to 
keep her on her feet. Note the bend in the mast 
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Jibing wide of the mark with light sails still flying 


that both sails suit this type of boat much better when laced to 
booms all along the foot. 

The spinnaker is allowed to go to the top of the mast and the 
limitation is on the length of the pole. Owing to the fact that the 
Inland rules do not allow the use of an outhoard guy from the 
end of the pole, it is quite a maneuver to keep these sails 
properly set and drawing in a blow. Some have carried para- 
chutes with approximately 2000 square feet of area. They can 
be used only when the wind is blowing quite hard, so that they 
are well out of the water. 

One disadvantage of these large kites is that they will be well 
filled in a strong puff and the boat gets up to such speed that, 
when the puff diminishes, she actually sails out of the wind. 
The proper handling of these large light sails requires three mer., 
one on the inboard guy, one on the sheet, and one using the 
other spinnaker halliard as a topping lift on the end of the pole. 
Amazing speed is attained with this canvas on a hull that has 
little displacement. 

The cockpit is a narrow opening in the deck, about ten feet 
long and three feet wide, starting about two feet abaft the mast 
and with floor boards about six inches above the frames. 

Twin boards, called bilge boards, run down through the hull 
on either side of the cockpit at an angle of about 50° to the 
vertical. The boards in Class A are made of aluminum and are 
rolled slightly so that when the lee board is down the convex 
side is to windward. It has been found that this gives a decided 
advantage on the wind. Each board is set on a roller pin in the 
trunk with two or three positions fore and aft to which it can 
be changed, depending upon the weight of wind, to balance the 
boat — forward for light or medium wind and aft for a blow. 
The position can be changed in a matter of seconds. 

Abaft the cockpit, twin rudders are mounted under the hull 
four or five feet apart with a slight outward pitch to the rudder 
posts. The tillers are joined by a cross-arm, so that both rudders 
work together. Except dead before the wind, only one rudder is 
in the water when the boat is on her sailing lines. These rudders 
are generally of steel, chrome-plated and polished. 

The hulls are planked with about 14” spruce and the frames 
are normally on about 5” or 6” centers. The deck is of the same 
planking, canvas covered and painted. The hulls are varnished 
and every effort is made to obtain a piano finish. Rigging is 
about 3/6” steel cable and bronze airplane turnbuckles are used. 
Everything is kept as light as possible. 

The crew is normally five men and the only limitation is the 
total weight of 925 pounds. No movable ballast is. allowed. 
The normal allotment of positions is: one man on the jib sheet; 
two men to handle the bilge boards and set and take in the light 
sails; one man on the main sheet, and one at the helm. The 
backstays are handled by the skipper and main sheet man, No 
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; “Caroline,” a rule beater of 1900 from the Oshkosh Yacht Club. She 
proved extremely fast but was ruled out the next year 


sheets are ever cleated. Going to windward in a blow, balance 
is maintained almost as much by the man on the jib sheet as the 
helmsman. Likewise the crew have to be quick to climb to the 
high side, and sometimes the weather bilge board is lowered a 
little so that two men can stand out on that with a good grip on 
the rail. All of these craft, in heavy weather, are extremely wet 
and, if a man is slow getting back off the weather bilge board 
when a puff eases off and the boat drops back on the water, the 
spray sent up by his feet and legs dragging through the water 
deluges those further aft. , 

The excitement of sailing this particular class is tremendous 
due to the speeds attained and the quickness with which they 
can be handled. I don’t know of any official record of speed for 
these boats, but have observed one of them running alongside 
a motor boat on a broad reach, which is their fastest sailing 
angle. She kept even with the motor boat in the heavy puffs and 
the motor boat was known to be able to do 30 statute miles per 
hour. This is not an everyday occurrence, of course, but the 
speed of these boats is truly phenomenal and one has to sail one 
of them to appreciate it. 

Class E boats are quite similar to those of Class A except that 
they are 28 feet over all and are under-canvased in proportion. 
An effort has been made to maintain this class as a one-design 
and more limitations have been put on the scantlings. Only 
straight, non-flexing spars may be used. Boards are steel instead 
of aluminum, and there are further limitations as to the area of 
the fore triangle. They have proved extremely popular and, just 
prior to the war, the largest class on most lakes. They are 
generally sailed with a crew of three or four, again with a 
weight restriction. 

This class has found its way east and is sailed on Barnegat 
Bay and on the St. Lawrence. Several intersectional races have 
been sailed between teams of Barnegat Bay and Middle West 
sailors on both Barnegat Bay and various lakes in the Middle 
West and, each time, the Barnegat Bay group has shown its 
heels to the boys from the Middle West. The sailors from the 
Fast are much more practiced in team sailing, which has stood 
them in good stead. The boys from the Middle West are more 
used to races with enormous entry lists and everyone for 
himself. Class E, because of its low price and adaptability, can 
be popular wherever shoal water is encountered. 

The Class C is a cat-rigged 20-footer, with bilge boards but 
using only a single, deep rudder. It changed from a gaff to a 
jib-headed rig many years ago. Everything has been done that 
is possible under the scantling rules to make them faster, to the 
point that they have hecome somewhat cranky and it is not 
unusual to see many capsizes in a strong wind. The boats are 
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Larson 
A scow’s underbody shows little to offer resistance, especially when it 


is polished to a piano finish 


easily righted and, if the crew is quick about getting out on the 
weather board, can be righted again. I have often seen one 
capsized and righted two or three times in the same race. As 
long as a boat in any of these classes can be righted without 
assistance; she is not disqualified by a capsize. Due to the ex- 
tremely light weight of the hulls, and the narrow cockpit, scows 
can capsize and take no water at all so that, when righted, they 
continue sailing with no pumping out or hailing. This Class C 
has been popular and, at one regatta in Lake Geneva, Wis., if 
my Memory serves me right, there were 80 boats entered and 
sailed. This is not only a problem for the sailors but a headache 
for the judges almost beyond belief. 

Class C is an extremely lively, easily-handled boat and the 
ability with which a proficient sailor can bring one about or 
jibe her is something to watch, particularly before a start when 
everyone is maneuvering just behind the line. It has been a 
good class for youngsters to learn racing tactics as well as funda- 
mentals, although some of the older group still sail them. 

Balance, of course, is extremely important in a hull as small 
as this and many refinements have been added to get the exact 
adjustinent of spar and rigging to suit the skipper’s fancy. 

Class D is the same hull size as Class C, but with a sloop in- 
stead of a cat rig. Considerable experimenting has been done 
in the last year or two in respect to this, and it is Mr. Johnson’s 
belief that the new rig will prove as fast or faster and have 
considerably more stability. The first real chance to see these 
boats in competition was at Neenah, Wis., at the annual 
ILYA regatta, August 19th to 23rd, 1946. 

The fleet of Class D boats was small, however, only six com- 
peting, and as they were all new with hardly a chance for shake- 
down, let alone tune-up, not much could be proved about their 

(Continued on page 104) 





Down, but not necessarily out. The crew is often successful in righting 
scows and, if unassisted, can then continue the race 





The USPS “‘Southward Ho” fleet lining up at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, prior to entering New River 
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The USPS “Southward Ho” Cruise from New York to Florida 


By JOHN G. ROBINSON 


The 1946 “ Southward Ho’? cruise of the USPS was an outstanding 
success. Some 50 USPS boats representing 54 local Squadrons partici- 
pated and the cruise reached its destination on the scheduled date. Not a 
boat was damaged, even to the extent of having her topsides scraped, but 
there were some minor mechanical difficulties. 

The 1947 cruise has already been announced and preparations will 
be even more thorough than for 1946. For next autumn’s cruise; (1) An 
entrance fee will be charged; (2) a deadline for receiving entries will be 
set; (3) there will be a limit to the number of entries accepted; (4) no 
boat less than 30’ 0.a. will be accepted; (5) there will be one fleet split up 
into sections of 10 or 12 boats each and with the sections spaced a day 
apart after crossing Albemarle Sound; (6) stops will be only at such 
places as can accommodate such a fleet; (7) there will be no predicted 
log runs or other competitive events during the cruise; (8) there will be 
two layovers of four or five days for sightseeing, resting and reorganizing 
— one after completing the Chesapeake Bay runs and one probably at 
Charleston, S. C.; (9) there will be more emphasis on comfort and the 
schedule will be easier than the one in 1946; (10) participants may be 
asked to have their own local Commander and officers submit substantia- 
tion that a boat is well found and mechanically fit to attempt the cruise. 

CuEsTER A. BENTLEY, Chairman 
USPS ‘“‘Southward Ho” Cruise Committee 


HE GREAT cruiser migration of 1946, the “‘Southward 

Ho” cruise (New York to Florida) of the United States 

Power Squadrons, is now history. It was the most ambi- 
tious mass cruise ever attempted and the experiences of those 
who took part should be of value to any contemplating a similar 
cruise as well as to cruising men in general. 

When the idea of the cruise was presented to the USPS by 
Chester A. Bentley, of the New York and Fort Lauderdale 
Squadrons, it was thought that a planned and guided cruise 
would appeal to the more timid navigators who might hesitate 
to take such a long cruise alone. However, entries poured in 
from widely scattered sections of the country and from many 
who were as good or better navigators than those in charge. 
Apparently the opportunity to enjoy three or four weeks of 
informal good fellowship in the company of other squadron 
members had an appeal. To compensate for discrepancies in 
cruising speed, the fleet was divided into two squadrons: Fleet 
A, boats with a cruising speed of less than 10 knots, to leave 
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City Island; N. ¥.; October 24th, under command of Chester A. 
Bentley; and Fleet B, capable of better than 10 knots, under 
command of Herbert Mendelson, of the New York Squadron, to 
leave October 31st. 

The fleets got together on the evening of October 22nd at the 
Harlem Yacht Club, City Island, for a send-off celebration. 
After dinner, each skipper introduced his crew members and 
was then given a “piloting kit” of official government printed 
matter describing the various waterways together with mimeo- 
graphed notes by Chairman Bentley on points of interest and 
warnings on dangers likely to be encountered. 

On October 24th, Fleet A, 20 boats, left City Island at 8:30 
a.m. to insure favorable tide conditions in Hell Gate and New 
York Harbor. A Coast Guard cutter accompanied the boats 
through the harbor and stayed well outside the fleet on the open 
ocean run to Manasquan Inlet. Weather conditions at sea were 
ideal and the boats made excellent time down the Jersey coast to 
Manasquan where they moored for the night. 

The following day the boats started out for an ocean run to 
Ocean City but, after about an hour of rough going, the Coast 
Guard patrol shooed them back to Manasquan Inlet and ad- 
vised them to proceed to Ocean City via the Inland Waterway. 
Because of the time lost, the fleet was unable to reach Ocean 
City that night, as planned, and moored at Atlantic City, where 
docking facilities were somewhat crowded. The fleet stopped at 
Ocean City the next day and Commander Richard Nelms, of 
the local squadron, gave each skipper ‘‘Southward Ho” desk 
ornaments as souvenirs of the visit. 

The inside run from Atlantic City to Cape May is a tiresome 
one because of the shoal water, particularly at low tide. Not be- 
ing under Federal jurisdiction, the channel markers are not 
uniform and it is easy to go astray. Coast Guard pilot boats 
were a big help and saved a lot of trouble. If weather conditions 
permit, it is far better to make the trip outside to avoid shallow 
water and the delays caused by the many swing and lift bridges 
on the inland route. Cape: May was a scheduled overnight stop 
and the fleet moored at Scotty’s dock, in some cases three and 
four abreast, which helped the various crews get acquainted. 

Leaving Cape May Harbor the following morning, the fleet 




















Commodore Chet Bentley’s flagship, with the Chief Commander on 
board, is convoyed up New River 


proceeded through the Cape May Canal into Delaware Bay 
which, fortunately, was in good humor, and the run up to Reedy 
Point, at the entrance to the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 
was extremely pleasant. Here it was necessary to report to the 
Engineers’ Department boat moored near the canal entrance 
and get permission to proceed through the canal. This is a ship 
canal with plenty of water and the run to Chesapeake City was 
pleasant and uneventful. Schaeffer’s dock was the chosen spot 
for the night with gas and sup- 
plies readily available. 

The schedule for the next day 
called for a short run to Sue 
Island, Md., home of the Balti- 
more Yacht Club. Off Poole 
Island, a welcoming group from 
the Sue Island Squadron met 
the fleet and led the parade 
across the Bay to their beauti- 
ful landlocked harbor. The 
Baltimore Yacht Club has un- 
usually fine docks and this was 


one of the few spots on the en- Berthing a fleet of such proportions was not always an easy matter, but 
ports along the way were extremely cooperative 


tire trip where individual ac- 
commodations were available 
for each boat. It is impossible to speak too highly of the hos- 
pitality of the Sue Islanders. They made the visitors feel at 
home and, incidentally, put on quite an entertainment in the 
evening. 

Another short run, and the fleet visited Past Commander 
B. H. Perry at his Crab Creek home. The restful little gem of a 
harbor was admired by everyone and we appreciated the hos- 
pitality of our genial host. The schedule called for a run from 
Crab Creek to Bundick, but this is somewhat remote and was 
by-passed in favor of Reedville, a splendidly sheltered harbor 
just inside the mouth of the Great Wicomico River. Said to be 
odorous, due to fish products factories, it failed to bother us, or 
else the wind was in the right direction. Piers were somewhat 
decayed in places, but ample; fuel facilities excellent and stores 
well stocked. 

By this time the Chesapeake had grown into quite a stretch 
of open water and, because of the numerous fish traps, the fleet 
had to stay well out from shore. However, the outer limits .of 
the fish traps are well marked with white buoys and easy to 
follow all the way to Old Point Comfort and the entrance to 
Hampton Roads. Here the fleet turned in close to old Fortress 
Monroe and followed the narrow but well-buoyed channel to the 
Hampton Yacht Club. The fleet, which had grown to some 32 
boats, was a severe strain on the docking facilities of the club 
and some had to moor at nearby commercial piers. A lay-over 
of a day at Hampton allowed time for visits to nearby spots of 
historic interest — Yorktown, Williamsburg and the Mariner’s 
Museum at Newport News. 

The next day a heavy fog shrouded Hampton Roads. The 
fleet threadéd its way through the heavy traffic, passing Norfolk 
and the Portsmouth Navy Yard, and on up the Elizabeth River 
to the Dismal Swamp Canal. The run through this canal is 
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somewhat tiresome and must be done at slow speed with a con- 
stant lookout for debris. A well-tended lock raised the boats to 
canal level (about 10 feet above sea level) and another lock 
lowered them to the Pasquotank River, which was followed to 
Elizabeth City. A noteworthy feature of the stopover here was 
the dinner given by Miles Clarke to Squadron members and the 
oyster roast given by the Elizabeth City Iron Works. 

In the run from Elizabeth City to Bellehaven it was necessary 
to cross Albemarle Sound, a distance of about 12 miles, to 
Alligator River. It was quite rough and everyone was happy 
when the fleet reached sheltered water. Bellehaven provided 
excellent docks at the Texaco station with supplies of all kinds 
close at hand. 

From Bellehaven to Morehead City there is one fairly ex- 
posed run down the Neuse River at the foot of Pamlico Sound. 
Approaching Morehead City, the course must be watched care- 
fully, particularly if there is any tide. Texaco and Gulf have 
splendid docks at Morehead City and a restaurant on the water- 
front served the finest sea food dinners of the trip. Leaving 
Morehead City, there is considerable ditch crawling, with shal- 
low water even in mid channel. We found a new marina at 
Wrightsville with good docks, gas and supplies, also an excellent 
restaurant. The tide runs swiftly here and one has to use care in 
mooring overnight; in fact, at all southern piers it is a good idea 
to use canal type fenders; long two by four bumper strips of 
wood hung outside the regular fenders. 

Leaving Wrightsville, the wa- 
a terway follows low lying, unin- 
teresting shores until Cape Fear 
River is reached. Here we met a 
strong tide and a following sea 
but there was quite an improve- 
ment in scenery. Bucksport was 
a sad looking spot with the best 
part of the old Coast Guard 
base burned out. However, 
there was a gasoline station and 
store and enough dockage for 
everyone. Some boats went on 
to Georgetown and found good 
moorings there, despite advance 
notice to the contrary. - 

The Waccamaw River was a pleasant stream but Winyaw 
Bay was rough and everyone was happy to turn into Esther- 
ville-Minin Creek Canal. At McClellanville, we saw our first 
palm tree and our first pelican, sure signs that we were getting 
south. 

Entering Charleston Harbor was one of the big thrills of the 
cruise. Historic Forts Moultrie and Sumpter were to port with 
the famed Battery ahead while to starboard loomed the big 
bridge which spans the north branch of the harbor. The Charles- 
ton Municipal Yacht Basin and the Charleston Yacht Club are 
on the south branch of the harbor and a cordial welcome awaited 
us there. Commander MacKenzie and his committee, together 
with the yacht club, extended every courtesy and did everything 
in their power to make the visit a memorable one. 

Commander Bentley regrouped Fleet A here into two sections; 
with Squadron One, of 13 boats, under his command and Squad- 

(Continued on page 100) 





Cruise end: the fleet parades into Miami Beach 








MORE THOUGHTS ON GENOAS 


Letters from Correspondents on a Much-Discussed Subject 


HE RECENT article on the possible desirability 
‘of limiting or measuring genoa jibs (Y AcCHTING, 
November, 1946) has brought in some letters 
which indicate that the idea of making genoa 
jibs pay their way under the measurement 
rules finds approval among yachtsmen. Here 
are quotations from a few of the letters 





received. 

John G, Alden, naval architect, writes, in part: 

“T suggest a modified measurement of headsails. I would 
keep the present ‘Cruising Canvas Rating Rule’ described 
in the Cruising Club yearbook and elsewhere. This allows a 
spinnaker of only 1.3 times the base measurement, and no other 
overlapping sails in the fore triangle, and takes 100 per cent of 
the fore triangle, which covers its purpose extremely well. If I 
keep Malabar XIII this year, I shall probably recut her sails 
and race her under that measurement, as it would mean a great 
saving in labor. 

“For boats that do not use this formula, I suggest keeping 
the spinnaker measurement at 180 per cent, as a spinnaker 
should be either a pretty small or a pretty big one — those in 
between are not very satisfactory. 

“‘T would take possibly 110 per cent of the fore triangle as a 
base, and, if genoas exceeded this area, 100 per cent of the 
excess would be added to the area of the fore triangle: The sail 
would be measured by taking 95 per cent of the luff, from mast- 
head to stem, times 105 per cent of the perpendicular to the 
luff from the clew of new sails, measured with quite a heavy 
stress on the sail. (In measuring old sails which have presumably 
stretched to their limit, 100 per cent of the perpendicular might 
be taken instead of 105 per cent.) The product of this would be 
divided by two, and if the area of the largest sail exceeded 110 
per cent of the fore triangle and, say, half of the excess area of 
any light sail that exceeds this area.” 

Douglas P. Urry, of Vancouver, B. C., some of whose designs 
have appeared in YacuTING in the past, suggests an entirely 
new approach to sail measurement. é 

“Speaking as one who does a bit of racing in an irresponsible 
sort of way and who has never been able to afford a genoa jib 
or to find room to stow it, I should be most unhappy to see any 
rule abolishing the things before I had had an opportunity to 
try both. 

“Since the general adoption of the jib-headed rig, the tend- 
ency has been for hulls to get longer and heavier and the masts 
in them relatively shorter and stouter. The result is fewer spars 
lost (due also in part to a more understanding use of material). 
It would not save much money to abolish genoa jibs and then 
put approximately equivalent area on necessarily longer sticks, 
and it would cost a lot more to lose a stick more often. 

“Taking conventional measured area as a limit makes it seem 
faintly immoral to exceed that limit. If the limit is thought of as 
the expression of two dimensions, within which actual area is 
limitless, the cloak of immorality is lifted and we approach the 
subject with a more healthy mind. 

“Tt is as useful to try to determine the most effective sail 
plan on the shortest possible stick and within the most compact 
outline as it is to try to determine the most effective sail plan 
for a given area. The data evolved might, just possibly, show the 
most economical way to provide a ship with a rig. 

“This conception of freedom within limits, the limits not 
being thought of as an area, would offer a gorgeous opportunity 
for uncomplication. For instance: 

‘“« “The measured area shall be an expression of a dimensional 
limit, within which actual area is limitless. 

‘‘ “The measured area to be taken as the area of a triangle, 
the altitude of which is the vertical height of the mast (or the 
tallest mast in a rig of more than one mast) above the rail 
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(corrected if necessary for a fair sheer) and the base of which 
is the horizontal distance from the foremost point of attachment 
of sail or tack to spar or hull, and the aftermost point of attach- 
ment of lead or clew or sheet to spar or hull.’ 

“T have only just thought of all the above, and it no doubt 
wants a bit of trying on various examples to see the effect.”’ 

From Dick Besse, an able and experienced racing skipper, 
comes the following letter: 

“Your provocative discourse on genoas has tempted me to 
comment, although these will not be the opinions of an expert. 

“First, it is not clear to me what relation there is, if any, 
between the percentage of the fore triangle used for headsail 
measurement and the amount of genoa overlap. The Cruising 
Club’s 120 per cent rule would make the designer favor main- 
sail area to fore triangle area, but would not destroy his incen- 
tive for drawing in “ Blitzen jibs,” or am I all wet? 

“For one-design racing, the advantages of a genoa have been 
tersely named by Phil Rhodes, but I’m still one who says ‘nuts.’ 

“My International 14 has a fore triangle of 4’ base and carries 
an 8’ genoa as a working sail; all around, it’s just a little better 
than the 6’ genoa, if my No. 1 crew is lucky and can complete a 
tack without heaving to midway with the headsail aback. And 
the boat has been extensively engineered to remove every hitch 
to smooth jib handling. 

“Then take the Yankee One-Design, which is supposed to 
represent the best effort of our contemporary designers. Her 
skipper is obliged to send a man forward almost every time he 
tacks, to lead out and free the genoa. Then it sheets in slowly 
with that necessary single lead to the winch. It’s my idea that 
a good racing boat of the small one-design type should be capa- 
ble of picking up a safe leeward position on the starboard tack 
boat that she is not quite able to cross on the port tack. But in 
the Yankees that tactic is impossible. The class does have a small 
working jib, but the one boat that tried it in a race with 30 
knots blowing couldn’t go to windward with the genoa-clad 
boats.”’ 

Philip G. Nickerson writes: 

“Your recent article on genoa jibs offers considerable food 
for thought. It occurs to me that perhaps quadrilateral jibs 
would offer a solution to the problem. From what I have read, 
mostly in articles by Mr. Vanderbilt, it would seem that these 
sails would do a good job from the time that the wind velocity 
is such that you start to lug the genoa, but would not yet profit 
by turning to working jibs.” 





Rosenfeld 
The Two-Ten is one of the relatively few one-design classes designed to 


carry genoa jibs of moderate overlap 
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With the first warm days of spring, boating fever becomes highly contagious 


CUTTING YOUR 


Rosenfeld 


BOATING COSTS 


Preventive Maintenance Cuts Costs and Adds Years to the Life of Your Boat 


By WINTHROP P. MOORE 


HE SIXTY-FOUR dollar question for a host 
of yacht owners this season is going to be how 
save money in both operation and upkeep. 
Most of us, were the truth known, have such 
a sentimental regard for our boats that, or- 
dering a yard to apply a new coat of paint 
, and varnish, installing a new power plant and 
buying a load of new equipment and gadgets — why, expense 
be hanged! When the bills come in, sentiment beats a strategic 
retreat and our conscience, reasserting itself, points a self-ac- 
cusing finger and directs some well merited kicks. It never seems 
to occur to us that, as we join with others at the wailing wall, 
the fault lies with us and not with the boat or with the boat- 
ards, 
e The costs of boating stem from neglect of preventive mainte- 
nance in one or more of its usual forms. I would like to make a 
bet with every boat-owning reader that he is wasting money 
through ignorance or neglect of preventive maintenance. Want 
to bet? 

As a case in point, let’s take up the matter of insurance. Most 
yacht insurance is written to provide for full marine coverage. 
This means that the yacht is covered for all marine hazards 
during an in-commission period or season of, for example, from 
May Ist to November Ist. Rates for the premiums on this form 
of insurance coverage are based upon the risks of a yacht that is 
in use throughout that period of time. For yachts used for only a 
portion of that time, risks are reduced accordingly. For ex- 





, ample, many yachts aren’t put into commission until June or 


July and are brought back to the yard in early September. In 
recognition of the reduced risks, many insurance policies provide 
for a refund of a portion of the paid premium at the expiration 
of the insurance year, for each consecutive 15-day period when 
the yacht was not in commission during the in-commission pe- 
riod. Procedure for the policies which have this refund provision 
is to make a record of the 15-day consecutive periods of time 
when the yacht is not in commission during the in-commission 
period and to give this record to your insurance broker or agent, 
at the end of the insurance year. Based on this record, many in- 
surance companies will rebate a portion of the paid premium. 
This rebate may be quite substantial in the case of a well insured 


yacht which has been in commission for only two or three of the 
allowed six in-commission months. Policies of $10,000 and over 
carry this refund provision, not many for less than $10,000 do. 

Another, less common form of rebate comes about through 
the foresight of the owners of yachts who anticipate use of their 
boats during a short in-commission season. Some insurance 
companies, in recognition of a shortened season and reduced 
risks, will write a policy at a reduced premium. In such cases, 
the insurance on your boat is adjusted to the risks she is to en- 
counter. While she is in storage, or in the hands of the yard, 
and not in commission, she doesn’t need navigating coverage. 

For the big money savings, preventive maintenance is the an- 
swer to a lower boating budget this year. It is a’round the season 
performance and so we’ll consider the steps to be taken in 
chronological order. With the first warm day of approaching 
spring, the boating fever suddenly puts in an appearance and 
business and professional men lock their offices, cancel their 
appointments and hie themselves to the boatyard. And right 
there you can start saving money . . .. quite a lot of it, by not 
rushing off to the yard superintendent and blindly ordering a 
complete paint and varnish job for the boat. 

By doing a considerable amount of your own painting and 
varnishing work, you save in two important ways. First, a sub- 
stantial saving in the yard bill. Second, by becoming better ac- 
quainted with the boat. It works out like this, About 80 per 
cent of the cost of painting and varnishing is labor charges for 
preparing the surface and applying the paint and varnish. Ev- 
ery hour of your work, therefore, saves good money, and you 
can make quite a saving over a week-end of effort at this not 
unpleasant work. Just don’t attempt bottom painting. The yard 
can do it better and most yards reserve that job for themselves 
anyway, and rightly so. Some yards also handle everything from 
the rail down. 

Inevitably, as you do your own painting and varnishing, you 
get to know your boat a lot better. And this can mean sub- 
stantial savings. Give the job to the yard and the painters go 
aboard for the purpose of applying paint. It is not their job 
(unless so instructed) to look for signs of rot or to check for 
leaks. But, in doing the work yourself, you can be on the lookout 
for telltale signs of soft wood that spell dry rot, or the deck 
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seam that has spewed some putty and started a leak — and in 
a place where the water will lodge against a frame and start rot. 
Prompt repairs to these small matters, while the boat is in the 
yard, will cost little and may save an extensive and expensive 
repair job later on. Paint may hide a multitude of sins but the 
veteran boat owner is always anxious to see his boat close up 
when she is stripped to the bare wood. Then, and then only, he 
can judge the true soundness of his hull, deck erections and fit- 
tings. It is the season for ice picks and sharp knife blades, prob- 
ing for weak spots and likely areas where rot may be setting in. 
(But do get a professional to do the probing if you don’t feel 
you are competent!) Modern marine finishes are easy to apply 
and, with mechanical sanders and other labor saving devices, 
painting and varnishing have lost many of their back-breaking 
aspects. 

Preventive maintenance really pays off in a big way when it 
comes to the engine and sails. Each is a power plant and re- 
quires intelligent care. Marine engines can stand such a lot of 
abuse and appear to thrive on so little attention that many an 
owner makes the mistake of neglecting 
them almost completely. While it is a 
fact that marine engines can take more 
punishment than, for example, the en- 
gines in our cars, it is not true that they 
are such gluttons for punishment that 
they can perform satisfactorily with- 
out regular oil changes, or operation at 
correct temperature. Your marine en- 
gine always works against full load. 
Unlike your car engine that gets fre- 
quent rests and cooling (off periods on 
down grades and in traffic), marine en- 
gines are, of necessity, installed in the 
bilges of the boat where the great heat 
they generate can’t be dissipated read- 
ily, as it can from the crankcase of your 
car, which is surrounded by moving air. 

We all probably know boat owners 
who have the oil changed in their en- 
gines at the yard in the spring, as the 
boat goes into commission, and who al- 
most never change it during the season. 
What a pity it is that we can’t see into 
the crankcase and cylinder block. If we 
could, there wouldn’t be any need to 
keep reminding us that oil must be 
changed after every 50 hours of engine 
operation. We’d see the dirt and sludge 
that are bound to accumulate and how it is picked up and 
carried to the bearings, where it accelerates wear, robbing the 
engine of power and gradually reducing its efficiency so that it is 
hard to start, eats fuel and burns oil. Neglect of the few minutes 
it takes for engine preventive maintenance will surely lead to 
early and costly engine overhaul and poor performance, if not 
actual breakdown. The man who complains that his engine 
requires frequent adjustment and overhauling is likely to be 
one of those who, through ignorance or neglect, fails to take 
care of his power plant. 

The same line of reasoning applies to sails. There are thou- 
sands of suits of sails that have served well for five, six and seven 
or more years. Their owners took care of them. But there are 
thousands more that, after two or three seasons of careless use, 
are well on their way to becoming winter-cover material. Sails 
don’t make a sound to warn of the attack of mildew and rot. 
But, if they are stowed away when wet or damp, they are sure 
to make a loud report when they burst their seams as you drive 
past a dangerous reef or lee shore. 

Those owners of boats who never seem to run into heavy re- 
placement costs for engines or sails are the ones who keep clear 
of trouble by the constant practice of preventive maintenance. 
They’re poor people to look to for sympathy or understanding 
when you are wailing about the expense of operating a boat 
when your neglected engine finally requires a major overhauling 
or your still new sails show mildew spots, are stretched out of 
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shape and no longer set correctly. Such people are apt to look 
first at the oil supply before lending a sympathetic ear to your 
story of breakdown in mid-passage. And, on finding the oil 
level low and signs of sludge in the crankcase, they are more 
than likely to deliver themselves of more talk about preventive 
maintenance. 

Veteran boat owners quickly discover the most economical 
speed for their particular boat and engine combination. Know- 
ing that full throttle operation spells excessive costs for fuel, 
lubricants and wear, they seldom push the throttle to wide open 
position. Just because an engine is rated at 100 hp. at 2,000 
r.p.m. with the throttle wide open, is not an invitation to run 
that way for hour after hour. If, for some reason, you must run 
at that pace, you ought to replace your power plant with a 
larger one so that you could run at two-thirds throttle and get 
the same speed. Unless you do this, constant running with wide 
open throttle will result in excessive fuel and lubricating costs 
and the accelerated wear on the engine will mean an early re- 
placement, preceded by heavy repair bills. 

Speed in sail boats costs money too. 
Hard driven boats, the ones that are 
always sailed hard, cost their owners a 
great deal more than the ones that are 
sailed with due regard for the weight of 
wind and the state of the seas. It isn’t 
fair for the yacht owner who has 
brought his boat in under a press of can- 
vas, deck awash and spray flying, to 
kick if he splits a sail or pulls fittings 
out of the deck. Even if nothing carries 
away, the sails may be so stretched out 
of shape by repeated performances like 
this that a new suit must be bought 
long before they should have given out. 
There are sound reasons why two iden- 
tical boats may cost quite different 
sums for upkeep. By knowing when and 
how to reef or shorten sail, one owner 
comes through the season without any 
expense for sail or rig. Too often there’s 
a penalty for enjoying the thrill of sail- 
ing hard with racing canvas or light 
sails. If you want to save money this 
season, keep a weather eye peeled for 
signs of strain, and a sail sewing kit 
handy to repair weakened seams or 
frayed batten pockets the moment 
they show up. Cutting the costs of 
operating a lot of boats this year will merely entail moderate 
speeds, whether in sail or power. 

And here isa suggestion that can save Kinde of dollars in the 
course of a season or two. My sailing companions and I used to 
smile tolerantly at the putterings of two old salts who came into 
the yard each season, literally painting and varnishing their way 
up the railway. Why anyone would be interested in paint and 
varnish, just as the winter cover was about to go over the boat, 
was a complete mystery to all hands. But there was nothing 
mysterious in the way these same old salts got through their 
spring painting and varnishing, and into the water, ahead of 
every other yacht in the yard. Nor was theré anything hard to 
understand when their boat finally brought a high price in the 
middle of a cold winter. Always looking clean and bright, such 
boats are bound to bring higher than average prices. And be- 
cause they never allowed paint or varnish to wear thin and ex- 
pose wood to the weather, these old salts taught us a lesson; 
that much scraping and sanding is unnecessary. Now, by keep- 
ing a heavy coat of varnish on the rails and cabin trunks, we 
have obviated the back-breaking labor of scraping down to the 
bare wood and building up five to seven coats of new varnish 
each season. 

How about those bets? Can you check off every suggestion 
for saving money and say, ‘I’m already doing that,” or can you 
apply one or more this season and save some money over 
previous years? 


Rosenfeld 
For the want of a new turnbuckle pin, the 
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A part of the yacht club fleet powering down the Columbia River on a calm morning, headed for a rendezvous at the coast 


INNOCENTS ABOARD 


There is Never a Dull Moment When the Club Yachts Cruise In Company 


By LES T. ORDEMAN 








E HAD A lecturer at the club a while 
back who had, with infinite boredom, suc- 
cessfully circumnavigated the globe in a 
small craft. He pontificated to our mem- 
bers that: ‘adventures are entirely the 
result of mismanagement or poor plan- 
ning,” taking the ball from there and 
proving to our astonishment that you can make such a cruise 
and not get a single thrill out of the whole works. 

“‘ Astonishment”’ is putting it mildly because members of our 
club can scarcely venture forth from the moorings without 
something untoward occurring. When it comes to our annual 
cruise down the hundred miles of Columbia River to the coast 
and beyond, we collectively and individually indulge in enough 
“‘mismanagement”’ to provide fodder for chin-fests for a whole 
winter. 

I get qualms about us occasionally though, because the more 
I read in Yacutine and elsewhere of other club cruises and 
other sailors’ voyagings, the more it seems that our adventures 
border on the bizarre. The insidious thought intrudes: “ Are 
we nautical nincompoops?”’ With other folk, cruises go off like 
clockwork, landfalls appear on schedule, motors purr to perfec- 
tion, and all is sweetness and light. Not so with us, brother, not 
so with us! If one of us starts out on a lonesome cruise, some- 
thing is bound to get gloriously fouled up somewhere; when a 
fleet of us goes, oh, Mama! 

I’ll admit we are what are disdainfully referred to as fresh 
water sailors, and even on our home grounds in the Columbia 
River we manage to get into occasional messes. I have a speak- 
ing acquaintanceship, for instance, with practically every sand 
bar between Crown Point and Astoria and a few I’ve furrowed 
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so often they’ve got so they cringe when they see Spindrift’s 
keel approaching. I even managed to find myself beautifully 
locked in a lake 50 feet in diameter one morning, with an atdll- 
like sand bar entirely surrounding me. I’d sounded into a deep 
enough anchorage for my four feet of draft the night before and 
I still had a couple of feet to float in, but the river I’d chosen to 
explore had dropped a couple of feet during the night and I, 
with pin-point precision, had picked unerringly the perfect 
booby trap, a narrow channel no longer navigable. A heavily 
powered logging tug got me out of that one, but I still point 
with pride to the creases in my mast where I’d snubbed her 
towline. 

But to get on with my saga. Come fall, the big juicy Chinook 
salmon start running in the lower reaches of the Columbia and 
practically the whole Portland Yacht Club membership, for 
these two or three weeks in August and September, hie them 
down to the Pacific and clutter up the anchorages with sailing 
craft and motor cruisers. 

Most of us windjammer sailors from the club try to go down 
as a fleet and the motor cruiser lads also try to keep each other 
company. It’s probably this gregarious spirit that is at once our 
salvation and our downfall; our salvation because there is al- 
ways someone else handy to retrieve us from our jams, our 
downfall because there is always a witness to our mishaps. 

I might better be branching off into some concrete illustra- 
tions as, for example, the newcomer to our midst who starred 
last fall in “The Case of the Flapping Hatch.” True, he was the 
victim of a devilish coincidence but a victim, none the less, and 
thus a proper'initiate into our hallowed fraternity. The Co- 
lumbia River bar does not have a particularly savory reputation 
for peace and quiet, though it can be docile enough on occasion. 








MARCH, 1947 





The crew steers “Spindrift” across the Columbia River bar as the 
skipper takes his ease at the reel of a salmon pole 


But, when it goes into a tantrum, it ain’t foolin’. On this day of 
initiation, a brisk southwesterly came in suddenly to put an 
abrupt end to the day’s trolling and our friend, with a dozen 
others, was beating a hasty retreat in a vicious chop back for 
the serenity of our anchorage up Warrenton way, in the Skip- 
anon River — as cozy a retreat, incidentally, as you can find 
anywhere. He has a fancy little 28-foot power cruiser with one 
‘ of those flapdoodle hatches up forward and a standard arrange- 
ment below; you know, with the john — pardon, I mean the 
head — right under it. The hatch covér was closed but not 
fastened. The anchor was lying alongside just as innocent as 
anything, but not secured. Well, to make a sad story sorrier, 
the boat hit an extremely steep sea, bounced skyward, and 
plunged downward, but fast! The hatch cover flew open, fast. 
The anchor left the deck, slow, and gracefully described what 
you call a short trajectory with precision aim; before the cover 
had time to close, this nifty little 40-pound navy anchor dropped 
kerwhop! onto the nice shiny john (er, head) and the latter 
was shattered into what was later loosely described as a thou- 
sand pieces. I doubt if they took time to make an actual count 
because some few of the remnants punctured the hull and the 
crew was busy stuffing bed rolls into the holes, which did not 
make for a comfortable night’s rest. For the rest of the trip, the 


party had to make use of the lavatory facilities of neighbor ° 


boats, being duly thankful that no one was taking advantage of 
their own facilities at the time of their little difficulty. 

I am compelled to blush with shame and acknowledge con- 
siderable dereliction on my part in the matter of hatch covers, a 
dereliction that caused considerable caustic comment from 
Hank, who, aboard his‘ Tillicum, was laboring under the mis- 
apprehension that I was diligently leading him to that snug 
anchorage to which I have previously alluded. On this occasion 
there was the old Northwest Trade Wind blowing in from the 
sea at a good 20 knots, the bay was rough and white capped, 
and we were having what you could easily describe as a hell of a 
good time, although Hank, not being blessed with too much 
freeboard, was submarining out of sight under some dark green 
ones occasionally. My forward hatch cover was also closed but 
not secured and, what is more to the point, it is of the removable 
type, a fact that was demonstrated smartly when it suddenly 
blew off with the right combination of lift and windage, and I 
promptly veered from my broad reach to close hauled, and as 
quickly as maybe, tacked, heading after my truant cover. 

By this time I could barely see it flash occasionally on the 
top of a sea, but in no time, in that wind, I came charging 
alongside, my crewman, Fritzie, all but popping a hernia reach- 
ing for it. But the bow wave washed it out of reach and I jibed 
over to sneak up from behind. Hank not knowing my difficulty 
was trying to follow suit, and was taking quite a beating in the 
process, with spray flying to the spreaders and the waters of the 
mighty Columbia cascading from his puzzled brows. His crew 
was below, I was told later in icy terms, trying to keep a couple 
of dozen presto logs from converting back to their original saw- 
dust as they sloshed around in a foot of water that had cas- 
caded down the companionway. 
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Needless to say, I made a lot of unsuccessful passes at my 
hatch cover and was using up a lot of nervous energy cooking 
up sufficient epithets to consign it to the deepest depths of hell, 
when I saw an Army crash boat approaching, leaping from 
wave to wave, somewhat like a gazelle. I waved and by suffi- 
cient hoarse screeching and pantomime they got the drift and 
easily enough caught up with the cover, using, unsportingly, a 
big net. They waved the cover at me gaily, I swung out and 
proceeded to sail over to where they were wallowing around. 
Now what the devil the skipper of that boat was thinking I 
still don’t know. I only know that as I was figuratively rubbing 
my hands in anticipation of getting my cover back, he gave that 
45-foot baby everything she had — and away she scooted in a 
mess of spume. I promptly transferred my rage from the hatch 
cover to the skipper of the Army boat and included whatever 
misbegotten ancestors he might ever have had — but I still 
had no hatch cover, though I plowed after him till he was out 
of sight. 

I finally conceded the race, said to hell with it, swung over on 
the port tack, and with her bedraggled crew, Tillicum slogged 
after us. Hank looked, from the intervening distance, bewil- 
dered and wetter than somewhat. My troubles, however, were 
not entirely over. 

The spot where we moor at Warrenton is alongside an aban- 
doned lumber mill, where we have made some makeshift docks 
out of half sunken logs, covered with a hodgepodge of stray 
lumber. Extending over this horrible example of what not to tie 
to is a sort of ramshackle chute, down which sawdust used to 
pour into barges. This sail boat trap leans perilously over the 
water at a height of about 35 feet. When I approached, there 
were several cruisers from the club already secured and, as I 
doused my main, I planned to coast in the dead water to make a 
kiss landing alongside the cruiser Patricia, a craft which is 
known to be the apple of her owner’s eye and, I grudgingly ad- 
mit, a handsome boat. Not wishing to so much as make a tiny 
scratch on Patricia’s gleaming sides, Fritzie was out making 
with the fenders, I was straining all my abilities to gliding in 
just so, and in my zeal, completely forgot that infernal over- 
hanging chute. It was called to my attention by the sound of 
cracking timbers, falling sheet metal, and my bowsprit snap- 
ping off at the stem. I deduced that all was not well, especially 
when Vernon came charging out of his cabin and was greeted 
with a shower of debris on his decks, and hailed me with any- 
thing but a warm greeting. Hank came drifting by and cast me 
a pitying look. His crew, named Walter, tossed in a few well 
chosen criticisms of my over all ability as a seaman, and at the 
moment I was in no mood to defend myself. 

I barely had strength to congratulate myself that my mast 
hadn’t gone by the board, a little matter that could easily have 
happened if my speed had not been so low. Fortunately, we 
were able to pirate a good stick of lumber out of the yard and 
made a jury bowsprit for the rest of our stay, damage to 
Patricia was negligible, and later on everyone’s injured feelings 
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Our pier (right) is a hodgepodge of loose lumber, 

an ideal example of what not to make fast to. It’s no 

great feat to get your limit of three salmon (below) 
in an hour’s fishing at high water slack 








were properly assuaged over some hot rum 
toddies in my cabin, the evening eventually 
developing into a minor saengerfest as other 
boat owners began to arrive. 

I even got my hatch cover back three days 
later. We were out trolling when the same 
army boat came by with some brass aboard 
trying to hook a salmon. 

“Hey, you still got my hatch cover?” I 
screamed, and the sergeant who was piloting 
the craft said: “‘ Yeah, we been lookin’ all over 
for you.”’ I made no comment. 

This salmon fishing deal, though, now that 
we are down to that phase of it, is great stuff. 
Those big royal Chinook salmon come nosing 
their way up the Columbia every fall to spawn 
in the upper reaches and tributaries, and they 
mill around just outside the bar and inside the 
bay for a week or so before they start up. The 
= limit is a catch of three fish per person per day, and at high 
t water slack it’s no great feat to have your limit within the hour. 
And these fish, mind you, run anywhere from 15 to 65 pounds; 
great gleaming beauties with the sea lice still thick on them. 

At Warrenton there is a custom cannery, where sport 
fishermen take their catch and have it canned in half or one 
pound cans, so when you get ready to sail home, you can be 
pretty sure of a half dozen or so cases of the best salmon in the 
world — all this on top of the cruising you’ve wedged in be- 
tween fishing times. You can see why this is something of a lure 
to all of us boat owners at the club and also why some 500 or 
600 boats of all sizes and descriptions make this pilgrimage 
annually from all up and down the river. 

However, we seem to have our ups and downs even out troll- 
ing, as witness Ed in Solo. His motor developed a severe knock 
one morning, so he hastily made sail, headed back for port, and 
spent the next two days taking it all apart. He had the innards 
of that little monstrosity all over the boat — and couldn’t find 
anything that didn’t look fairly normal until he gave the fly- 
wheel a kick and it almost fell off. The bolts were a little loose. 
Hank and I each have a magneto model motor in our boats. If 
there’s no wind, we go below, give the crank a deuce of a yank 
| k and, except in cases of dire emergency, it usually responds. It is 

axiomatic that in dire emergency they just rear up and sneer at 

us and wouldn’t respond if you tickled their palates with raw 
¥ ether, but any other time they work fine. But Hank’s magneto 
got a chill from inhaling too much salt water and, on the day 
after our ignominious arrival, nothing would have got that egg 
beater moving outside of atomic energy. So he and Walter 
accepted an invitation to go fishing with Jim in his Lillian. Now 
Jim, Hank claims, has halliards festooned on Lillian till.-you 
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One of the local fleet of Crods 

(left), a Columbia River one- 

design, ghosting home. Mt. 
Hood is in the background 


can barely see through ’em 
on a clear day, but Jim 
stoutly maintains that each 
and every halliard has a dis- 
tinct and varied purpose. 

Hank takes the view they 
are there solely to foul up in, 
and demonstrated his point 
to his own satisfaction, at 
least. 

Lillian fished for a couple 
of hours. Then the wind died 
down, the fishing get slow, 
the day got hot, and it was 
decided to put in at Hungry 
Harbor for a leisurely lunch 
and a bottle of beer, and ces- 
sation from the sound of the motor. In Hungry Harbor, the 
idea is to run your bow up to a pile, make fast to it, back off 
and secure your stern to another appropriately placed pile. 
Then you just ride up and down on the swell and all is calm and 
contentment. Jim assigned Hank to the task of securing the 
bow, and he dutifully went forward to do so, threading his way, 
as he explained it, through a veritable maze of lines, cleats, and 
various nautical pitfalls. He ably cast a loose end of line around 
the pile, yelled: “Back away” and, as Lillian gained sternway, 
suddenly found himself hoist by the ankle, clear of the deck, 
and hanging head first off the pile. 

His remarks, though pungent, were, I gather, intermittent. 
As a swell came up, his head submerged, reducing his epithets 
to muffled sounds that came out of bubbles sounding something 
like ‘“‘bble ga bub ga bub bbbbblblb” — obviously incompre- 
hensible. As the swell receded, his remarks became intelligible 
and audible in the extreme, and I regret that they cannot be 
reproduced here, because they were colorful — even original. 
After he was hauled aboard, his mood was thoughtful and silent 
and, had not Jim been able to discover some long hoarded 
Scotch, there is no telling where this episode might have ended. 

This has been but the briefest and most incomplete record of 
what actually happened on only one of our annual pilgrimages, 
and I could bore you with anecdotes that would involve prac- 
tically every boat in the club. I choose these because they oc- 
curred just this past fall, and I recite them because I can do so 
with absolutely no research. It isn’t that we mind these mis- 
adventures; on the contrary, they make for the spiciest conver- 
sation in the long winter jamfests — it’s just that I wonder why 
all other sailors are perfect and only we, and not thee, art a 
little queer. 





See BESS: 
















YACHTS OF EVERY TYPE AND SIZE 








“Patsea Il’ is a familiar sight on Midwestern waters. Designed by A. M. Deering, she was completed in 1946 by Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 









Built by the Hugh Lee Iron Works and designed by A. M. 
Deering, the Lee ‘‘33” is a new steel stock cruiser 


Kennth Ollar 


Al Salter 

This 38’ deckhouse stock cruiser (above) is but one of the diversified fleet 

in production by Stephens Bros., Stockton, Cal. The Midland “15” (below) 
is built by The Midland Boat Co., Detroit 





The Western Boat Building Co.’s 17’, 40 m.p.h. “Torpedo” 
runabout She was designed by Dair Long 
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STARS, THE YACHTSMAN’S FRIENDS 


Identifying Stars by the Visual Method Is Easy and It’s Fun 


By JAMES E. GOODLANDER 


NE OF the most fascinating aspects of naviga- 
tion, and indeed of sailing at night, is a 
knowledge of the stars. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to be able to recognize all the brighter 
ones. Many a night watch becomes less 
lonely, many a distant voyage retains some 
of the home ties when one sees familiar stars 
overhead. Celestial navigation is most accurate when star 
sights are used, so, on both practical and esthetic grounds, their 
acquaintance merits cultivation. 

The ability to recognize stars at sight is recommended over 
mechanical or mathematical methods of identification and, 
contrary to widespread opinion, it is simple to acquire. 

There are those who will argue that it is foolish to navigate 
with the stars and planets. They will say that you can get 
along by using running fixes of the sun. In one way they are 
right; you can “get along.’’ Looking at it from a perfectionist 
point of view, running fixes leave a lot to be desired. They are 
still dependent on an accurate estimate of the ship’s speed over 
the bottom. Currents, head winds 
and waves can make such an esti- 
mate quite unreliable, especially 
for a sailing yacht whose speed is 
apt to vary from one hour to the 
next. Any errors in your taffrail 
log reading will induce an error in 
a running fix based on that read- 
ing. Star sights, taken as close to- 
gether as possible, will reduce any 
chance of this speed-error creeping 
into your navigation. This alone 
should justify their use. 

To a student stepping outdoors 
with up raised eyes, the sky appears to be studded with millions 
of stars, all scattered in hopeless confusion. Actually there are 
only 6000 or 7000 stars visible to the unaided eye. Only 2500 
of these are visible to any single observer at one time. Because 
the majority of these are too faint to use in practical navigation, 
The American Nautical Almanac tabulates the data for just 54 








Fig. 1. A spread hand at arm’s length indicates a 20° angle 


the Navigational Star Chart: Of all the methods of charting the 
heavens devised by clever navigators and astronomers, this is 
the only one that comes close to being universal. It will be found 
in the majority of navigation and astronomy textbooks. All 
American almanacs, nautical and air, contain a copy. The fact 
that it has earned a place in the highly condensed Air Almanac 
indicates the respect of the compilers. 

No doubt clearer charts have been printed, such as the easily 
read circular ones in G. W. Mixter’s Primer of Navigation. Yet 
one thought remains in my mind regarding these various other 
charts. When I needed guidance urgently, on the bridge at sea, 
or far from my home library awaiting a ship, or close to the 
“Line” among strange stars, the only authority available was 
my Nautical Almanac and its information. 

To prepare a firm groundwork for identifying the stars it is 
essential that you have a working knowledge of how stellar dis- 
tances are measured and from what points in the sky. The sky 
as well as the earth is covered with a network of imaginary 


lines which enable astronomers to locate any body at any par- ~ 


ticular time. These lines corre- 
spond with the parallels of lati- 
tude, which define position in a 
north and south direction on the 
earth’s surface; and the meridians 
of longitude, which define position 
in an east and west direction. Just 
as a navigator can locate an un- 
familiar island when the latitude 
and longitude are known, so can 
an astronomer locate, an un- 
familiar heavenly body when the 
“latitude and longitude” of the 
body are known. When applied to 
stars and other bodies the “latitude”’ is called declination and 
the ‘“‘longitude”’ is right ascension. 

Declination is the distance that a body is north or south of 


the celestial equator. Both declination and terrestrial latitude 


of the brighter, better located bodies. Fewer than a third of this © 


54 will probably be all that the average yachtsman will ever 
need to know because of the lightness of the sky when stars are 
generally observed. 

Star sights are taken during the middle third of morning or 
evening twilight. This is known as “‘navigators’ twilight” and 
is the period when the sky is dark enough to see the stars while 
yet the horizon is clearly visible. In the evening, it is advan- 
tageous to take sights as early as possible, thus assuring a clean 
cut, easily discernible horizon. Naturally, the brighter the sky, 
the less visible the stars. Therefore, during early evening twi- 
light only the brightest of the almanac stars will be visible at all. 
This further reduces the stars commonly used in navigation to 
fewer than 20 of the first magnitude. For everyday navigation, 
a knowledge of 15 to 20 stars is adequate. On page 73 those for 
use in the northern hemisphere are listed, along with their 
proper pronunciation. 

The Navigational Star Chart found in The American Nautical 
Almanac, is definitely not the easiest to understand. This is 
because the stars, even though they are millions of miles apart 
— both in distance from the earth and from each other — 
appear to us as if fastened to the inner side of a tremendous, 
dark hemisphere. The curved shape of this “apparent sky” 
limits accurate portrayal on a flat sheet of paper. In a chart of 
this type, all directions close to the poles are much distorted. 

One important fact, however, justifies the study and use of 
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are measured in degrees and parts-of degrees. The only dif- 
ference between them is that latitude is measured from the 
terrestrial equator and declination from the celestial equator. 
The equator is an imaginary line around the earth equidistant 
from the north and the south poles at all points and at right 
angles to the axis of the earth. By definition, the celestial 
equator is the imaginary line in the sky directly over the earth’s 
equator, and 90° from the celestial poles. 

The north celestial pole is marked by the pole star, Polaris. 
It is a fortunate circumstance indeed, that causes this isolated 
bit of matter to linger in space always within one degree of the 
celestial pole. 

There you have all the information needed to find the sky’s 
mid-point. As soon as we locate Polaris, we know where the 
celestial north pole is and the equator is 90° from it. 

To locate the celestial equator for your own use, follow this 
procedure. Go outdoors on a clear night and find Polaris. Point 
the fingers of your left arm at it and hold the right arm out- 
stretched to form an angle of 90° with the left. Taking care to 
keep the one arm pointing at the celestial pole (Polaris) and the 
other at right angles, sweep your right arm back and forth 
across the sky. You will be sweeping along the celestial equator. 
Using this as a starting point, you can estimate the position of 
a body above or below according to its declination. 

The distance that a body is in an east and west direction is 
called right ascension. This is the same as longitude except that 
it is measured in time, that is, in hours, minutes and seconds 
instead of degrees. It is measured from a place in the sky called 
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the first point of Aries. This is the spot occupied by the sun when it crosses 
the equator and changes its declination from south to north. 

The position of the first point of Aries can be estimated by projecting a 
line from Polaris through the bright star in the constellation Cassiopeia. 
Right ascension can be measured from any point on this line in an easterly 
direction. 

This constellation is only 30° from the pole star and, as it circles the pole, 
it is sometimes out of sight below the horizon. Because of this, right ascen- 
sion will not be used (in star identification) in the sense of estimating 
angles from the first point of Aries. It is extremely useful, however, in 
comparing two stars fairly close to each other. The one that has the great- 
est right ascension will be the furthest to the east. 

In the previous discussion, you will notice that the North Star plays an 
important role in the business of stargazing. It may be truthfully said that 
the key to the heavens is in the north. Unless you already can do it, your 
first problem should be to locate Polaris. 

Polaris is within one degree of true north and is the same number of de- 
grees above the horizon as your latitude. If you do not know your approx- 
imate latitude it can be found fairly accurately in any almanac or atlas. 
To the nearest degree is close enough. 

If you have a compass or local knowledge to tell you the direction of 
true north, face as close thereto as possible and look above the horizon 
the number of degrees in your latitude until you see a faint, isolated star. 

































































Name Phonetic Decl. R.A. Remarks 

Capella Ka-pel-la 45N 5hr. Rises in northeast accom- 
panied by “the kids.” 

Aldebaran Al-deb-aran 16N 4.5 hr. 25° to right and above line 
through belt of Orion. 

Betelgeux _Betel-jooz 7N 6hr. 10° north of belt of Orion. 

Rigel Rye-jell 88 5 hr. 10° south of belt of Orion. 

Sirius Ser-ious 168 7 hr. Lower corner of triangle of 
Betelgeux, Sirius, Procyon. 

Procyon Pro-see-on 5N 7 br. Easternmost star of the above 

triangle. 

Pollux Pol-lux 28 N Shr. Northern star of right triangle. 
90° at Procyon. 

Regulus Reg-you-lus 12N 10hr. Easternmost star of the isosce- 
les triangle. 

Arcturus Are-tour-us 19N 14hr. Follow the handle of the Big 
Dipper, 30° south: 

Spica Spike-a 10S 13hr. Continue above curve through 
Arcturus, 30° south. 

Vega Vee-ga 38 N 18hr. Line from outer pointer mid- 
way through cup of Dipper 
about 60°. 

Altair Al-tare 9N 20hr. Southern star of right triangle, 
Vega, Altair, Deneb. 90° at 
Vega. 

Deneb Den-ebb 45N 21hr. Eastern star of above triangle. 
Brightest star in Northern 
Cross. 

Antares Ant-tare-ez 26S 16hr. East and south of Spica. 
Brightest star in Scorpio. 

Fomalhaut Foam-al-awt 30S $23hr. Through western stars of 
Square of Pegasus, 45° to the 
south. 

Venus Vee-nus — — Never far from the Sun. 

Jupiter Jew-pit-er “= — Enters new Zodiac constella- 
tion each year. Very bright. 

Mars © Mars — — Much fainter and moves faster 
than two above. 

Saturn Sat-urn _ — 2.5 years to move from one 
Zodiac constellation to the 
next. 
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Fig. 2. In all positions, the Dipper points to Polaris 


This is Polaris. To find it you will have to be able to 
estimate angles. With the following easily learned 
method you can readily estimate angles within one 
or two degrees. Stretch your right arm at full length 
and spread the fingers in a vertical plane as far as 
possible. Bend your wrist downward until the thumb 
is right above the little finger. Now place the tip of 
your finger on the horizon and sight over the thumb. 
This will direct your line of sight 20° above the 
horizon. See Fig. 1. A clenched fist will give you 10° 
and two fingers held at right angles to your arm and 
parallel to the horizon will measure 5°. Various com- 
binations can be used to estimate any required angle. 
With a little practice you will soon be adept at this 
and accuracy of one or two degrees is not hard to ac- 
quire. This system can be used to measure angles in a 
horizontal direction as well as vertically. 

An alternative means of locating Polaris which is 
especially useful when the direction of true north is 
unknown (in fact many prefer this method at all 
times) is to first find the easily recognized Big Dipper. 
It will be within 30° of Polaris and, whether upside 
down, right side up or on its side, the two stars which 
form the outer edge of the-cup point directly toward 
Polaris. See Fig. 2. 

After you have succeeded in locating the north 
star, and the Dipper, the next thing is to find the 
constellation Cassiopeia. Both the Dipper and Cas- 
siopeia are within 30° of Polaris and on opposite 
sides. Look on the other side of the pole from the 
Dipper the same distance from Polaris until you find 
Cassiopeia. It looks like a ragged W or M according 
to what time of the night you are observing. This 
faint constellation is a little moré than one handspan 
in length. Once you have located both Cassiopeia and 
the Big Dipper, you have the knowledge of the 


heavens in the palm of your hand. From the position 


of the Dipper and the stars in the Dipper you can 
estimate the position of all the other first magnitude 
stars. See Fig. 3. You can tell which stars are above 
the horizon and which are below; which are to the 
east and which to the west. Start learning the stars 
from the following list in the order presented and in a 
surprisingly short time you will be able to identify 
them in any position in the sky. 

ArctTuRvs. Follow the curve of the Dipper’s handle 
30° to the south and find the bright star, Arcturus. 
The rays from this star were used to open the famous 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933. This star is bright 
and easy to recognize. 

Spica. Follow the same curve used for Arcturus 
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Fig. 3. Chart of first magnitude stars. The easily recognizable constellation of Orion is at the right 


another 30° to Spica. Not as bright as Arcturus, it is a little 
harder to find. You can check your choice by looking for the 
“‘Spanker.”’ It is a constellation entitled Corvus (the Crow) 
but has gained a nickname through its resemblance to a gaff 
mainsail. See Fig. 4. , 

Veaa. Draw a line from the pointer (of the Big Dipper) that 
is furthest from the pole, midway through the cup of the dipper. 
Follow this line across the sky and 60° from the Dipper will be 
the brilliant star Vega. 

Denzs. A line through Regulus, Arcturus and Vega pro- 
jected one handspan from Vega will lead you to Deneb. This 
star forms a right triangle with Vega and Altair. Deneb is the 
brightest star in the constellation of the Northern Cross 
(Cygnus), also called the Swan. Keep in mind that the Northern 
Cross rises in an almost inverted position. 

Aurair. This is the most southerly star in the triangle formed 
by Vega, Deneb, and Altair. The triangle is right angled at 
Vega. Altair has a companion that makes it easy to recognize. 

Antargs. Antares is in the constellation of Scorpio and is 
the only bright star in that part of the sky. It is between 
Arcturus and Vega but much further south. If you have any 
trouble locating this star try the following method: Locate 
Arcturus by following the curved handle of the dipper. Instead 
of continuing the curve south as you would for Spica, follow a 
straight line to the south and, if Arcturus is anywhere near 
overhead, you will be able to see Antares one or two handspans 


‘ above the southern horizon. 


CapELLA. Follow the pointers to the north star and then at 
right angles for 45° to Capella. This star always rises in the 
northeast and may be used for emergency steering of a lifeboat 
or any ship in need of a rough course. Another application would 
be in correcting a compass course when regular azimuth tables 
are not available. It will serve a yachtsman well as a check on 
the none-too-reliable small boat compass. Another body which 
can be used in the same way is the Belt of Orion. This really 
consists of three stars that always rise in the east and set in the 
west with little error. 

Capella is easily recognized because of its companion stars, 
the kids. These kids are three stars in the shape of a small tri- 
angle, the apex of which always points to Polaris. 

BETELGEUX. First locate Capella from the pointers and 
Polaris as explained above; now continue past Capella south to 
the most beautiful constellation in the entire heavens, Orion. 
See Fig. 5. Sparkling like a jewel in the top of this cross-like 
group is the giant star, Betelgeux. The three stars that form the 
arm of the cross are called the belt of Orion and are on the celes- 
tial equator. Betelgeux is about one fist (10°) above the belt. 
Astronomers estimate that this star is about 2000 times brighter 
than the sun. 

RicEL. This star is in the same position below the belt of Orion 
as Betelgeux is above. It is in the bottom of the cross formed by 


above the line. This star 
gleams in a faint group of 
stars that outlines our fa- 
mous V for victory symbol. The name of the constellation is 
Taurus, the bull. 

Procyon. Procyon, Betelgeux, and Sirius form an equilateral 
triangle of 20° on each side. It is the eastern star of the triangle. 
This figure is quite conspicuous and not at all difficult to rec- 
ognize if it is high enough above the horizon. 

Po.tivux. This star, combined with Procyon and Betelgeux, 
forms a right triangle that is right angled at Procyon. Pollux 
is approximately 20° from Procyon and is closest to the pole star. 

Recuuvs. This star is fainter and harder to recognize than 
those nearer to Orion. It is the eastern star of the triangle 
formed by Regulus, Pollux, and Procyon. The approximate 
position of this body can be found by using the Big Dipper’s 
pointers and looking away from the pole. 

Foma.nHavt. Thirty degrees south of the equator, in an iso- 
lated spot in the sky, is the star Fomalhaut. First locate 
Cassiopeia on the other side of the pole star from the Big 
Dipper. Imagine a line south through Cassiopeia and extended 
until it reaches the Square of Pegasus. This is a dim group of 
stars forming a rough square of about 15° on each side. A line 
through the western stars of the square, extended 45° to the 
south, will lead to the solitary inhabitant of that part of the 
heavens, Fomalhaut. It will occupy the same general place in 
the sky as Antares only seven hours later. 

THe Puanets. Planets differ from stars in that the stars 
shine with their own light and planets are visible only by 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Diagram of valve assembly 


Cooling System 


FTER fuel and electricity, the cooling 
system is the next part of the engine 

to consider for preventive maintenance. 
The sea water pump is probably a gear 
type pump since a positive displacement 
pump is desirable to pull the water up 
from the bottom of the hull the instant 
the engine is started. To be effective, a 
gear type pump must have minimum 
clearances at gear mesh and between the 
gears and pump body. The impurities in 


this raw water tend to wear gears and» 


housing until this clearance is so loose 
that the pump will not deliver the proper - 
amount of water to the engine. The 
impeller gears are made of bronze or syn- 
thetic rubber, the latter being more 
impervious to grit but more sensitive to 
extreme heat and can be quickly damaged 
if the pump runs dry. 

Many water pumps have adjustable 
packing glands which keep water from 
leaking past the pump and into the bilge. 
Packing glands should be just tight 
enough to prevent leaking, but not tight 
enough to bind the shafts. Water pumps 
require a special type of grease which 
does not dissolve in water. This grease 
aids in maintaining the prime, particularly 
on old pumps which are worn. Avoid 
excessive greasing, however, so as not to 
plug water lines or the oil cooler. 

On engines equipped with indirect cool- 
ing, there is usually a vane or centrifugal 
type pump for the trapped fresh water. 
The latter kind of pump will not build up 
pressure in a closed system. 

The other units in the cooling system 
vary considerably according to make and 
model. Oil coolers are found on most 
marine engines today because the oil pan 
of the high speed marine engine does not 
permit enough heat dissipation. Some 
oil coolers are equipped with a by-pass 
valve to permit more rapid warm up of 
oil on starting and also to avoid the 
danger of blocking the lubricating system 
should the fine coils of the cooler become 
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clogged=‘with sludge. Most oil coolers 
have a removable cooler unit to permit 
inspection and cleaning. To clean, first go 
after the oil passages with a solvent such 
as carbon tetrachloride. Scale and rust 
from the water lines can be removed 
with a good flushing compound. 

/On engines which have a heat ex- 
changer, there is usually a thermostati- 
cally controlled by-pass line to permit 
controlled fresh water temperature re- 
gardless of speed or climate. This thermo- 
stat unit can be a trouble maker from 
either dirt on the valve seat or failure of 
the mechanism. Most thermostats are so 
made that they will “fail safe,” that is 
with full water circulation since, of the 
two evils, too cold is better that too hot. 

Often in the heat exchanger or else- 
where in the sea water line is located a 
zinc electrode plug, put there to absorb 
stray electric currents which may be 
carried along the raw water circulation, 
particularly when it is salty. These elec- 
trodes, when provided, should be in- 
spected and replaced when badly cor- 
roded. If the heat exchanger gets clogged 
with mud, use live steam; but if lime 
scale appears, a flushing compound must 
be used. 


Valves 


Valve tappets are easy to adjust if you 
have proper tools, that is, a set of thin 
wrenches of the required size and a feeler 
gauge of the specified thickness. Follow 
the instruction book for correct clearance 
and also note whether the measurement 
is “cold” or “hot.” A hot clearance (i.e., 
with engine thoroughly warmed up) is 
less than a cold one for the same engine 
since the tappet and valve expand from 
the engine heat. One wrench keeps the 
tappet from turning, one fits the lock nut 
and one turns the adjustment bolt in the 
top of the tappet. Naturally, measure- 
ment must be taken when the gap is at 
its maximum. When the clearance’ is 
established, take care not to change it 
when tightening the lock nut. On over- 
head vaive engines, the valve lash is 
measured between the push rod and rocker 
arm in much the same way. 

Changing valve springs is a nasty job 
any way you look at it but marine engines 
will break them, so you might as well be 
prepared with the tools to make the job 
less difficult. First of all, buy the best 
patent valve lifter you can find, one with 
plenty of leverage and which will stay 
locked open with reasonable safety. 
Under the retainer cap, when it has been 
lifted, will be found either a pin through 
the valve stem, which can be pulled out 
with a pair of pliers, or else a pair of 
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locks, little semicircular pieces which fit 
into a groove on the valve stem. These 
locks (sometimes called keepers) will 
probably drop down into the valve cham- 
ber the first time you attempt this job, so 
be prepared and wrap a rag around the 
base of the valve to catch these elusive 
little parts. If you do not have a pair of 
special pliers for replacing these locks, 
they can be kept temporarily in place by 
using a dab of thick grease. Note that 
some: valve springs are coiled more closely 
at one end; this is the top. When discon- 
necting valves on an overhead valve 
engine, have the piston up so that valves 
will not drop down into the cylinder. 


Marine Reverse Gear 


Most light marine engines are equipped 
with a planetary type reverse gear that 
requires periodic adjustment to com- 
pensate for normal wear. A_ properly 
adjusted reverse gear should have positive 
locking action without dragging when in 
the released position. The forward ad- 
justment regulates the amount of pressure 
on the friction discs inside the drum. 
With the clutch housing cover removed, 
the forward adjustment can be made 
easily by turning the adjusting plate, 
threaded to the back end of the clutch 
drum, clockwise to tighten and counter- 
clockwise to loosen the pressure. This 
adjustment plate is locked in position by a 
bolt or clip, as the case may be, which 
must first be loosened. The bolt fits into 
one of a series of holes about one-half 
inch apart on the pressure disc, while the 
clip fits into a series of notches on the 
flange of the adjusting plate. Ordinarily, 
moving the adjusting plate so that the 
lock engages with the next hole or notch 
is sufficient to correct the adjustment. 

Since correct forward drive depends on 
the surfaces of the friction discs being 
pressed tightly together in a kind of 
sandwich, these discs must be absolutely 





Adjusting valve tappet clearance. Three thin 
tappet wrenches and a feeler gauge are used 

















Replacing valve spring. First step is to lift 


valve and remove retainer locks. (The mani- 
fold was removed for better illustration) 


flat because even a slight amount of 
warping will prevent the entire surfaces 
from contacting. 

Reverse action on a planetary gear is 
brought into effect by releasing the fric- 
tion discs and.at the same time clamping 
the reverse band around the drum; this 
brings into play the “sun and planet”’ 
gears within the drum to cause reverse 
rotation of the tailshaft. Clamping the 
reverse band is done by a toggle mechan- 
ism hooked up to the control lever, and 
the squeeze of this toggle is regulated by a 
bolt located on the upper side of the drum, 
toward the front. Tightening the nut on 
the end of the bolt in a clockwise direction 
will tighten the band, and loosening the 
nut will loosen the band on the drum. 
This nut is fixed with either a lock-nut or 
cotter pin. The adjustment should be just 
tight enough to grip the clutch when the 
engine is being operated in reverse. Over- 
tightening will tend to drag on the clutch 
when it is supposed to be in neutral, 
causing propeller creep. If the clutch slips 
in reverse after normal tightening of the 
toggle mechanism, it means that the 
reverse band needs to be relined or re- 
placed. 


Rear End Oil Seal 


The hindmost part of a marine engine 
is the coupling flange, and immediately 
ahead of this is the rear end oil seal. This 
latter part is subject to wear, usually 
caused by misalignment, and should be 
inspected frequently. It is practically 
impossible to repair a leaky oil seal. To 
replace one requires disconnection and 
removal of the coupling flange (pull it off 
with a gear puller; don’t pry or hammer), 
after which the end plate of the clutch or 
reduction gear, in which the oil seal is 
pressed, can be unbdlted. But make sure 
that the oil has been drained beforehand. 
The old seal having been knocked out, the 
new one should be pressed evenly into 
place by arbor press or vise; to hammer it 
home runs the risk of cocking the seal in 
the retainer and will, of course, cause it to 
leak. When the end plate containing the 
oil seal is slipped over the tailshaft, the 
leather lip must point in. It is good prac- 


tice to make a thimble of wrapping paper 
over the end of the tailshaft to permit 
easing the oil seal on without stretching 
or scuffing on the keyway. 


Gaskets 


When any parts of an engine are sepa- 
rated where a gasket is used, it is good 
policy to replace with a new one. Except 
in the case of cylinder head gaskets, these 
are cheap items and an investment in an 
extra supply is insurance against needless 
labor in the future. A gasket is a seal to 
prevent leakage of vapor or liquid and the 
fresh gasket surface is crushed into the 
minute imperfections of the metal sur- 
faces. Engine heat bakes this bond but at 
the same: time kills the resilience of the 
gasket so that, once disturbed, it seldom 
makes a perfect seal the second time. Any 
particles of gasket material which tend 
to break off and cling to the metal surface 
must be carefully scraped off and any 
shellac removed with a solvent. 

Thin gaskets of the paper or parchment 
type, as well as most of the cork gaskets, 
are fixed in position by shellac or gasket 
cement, but on one surface only. The 
other side is lightly smeared with cup 
grease; this prevents buckling or tearing 
as the bolts or studs are drawn up. Metal- 
lic gaskets do not require cementing. 


When an Engine Won't Start or Quits 


When an engine balks, a routine such 
as the following will localize the trouble. 
Turn on the lights and the ignition, and 
try the cranking motor. Lights bright but 
starter won’t operate means that cranking 
motor circuit is at fault. Try emergency 
switch button on starter. Examine cable 
connections. Inspect pinion for possible 
jamming against ring gear. If lights dim 
out when starter switch is pressed or 
when starter goes feebly, look for a weak 
battery. If lights don’t go on and no 
starter response, look for a broken con- 
nection, blown fuse or somebody stole 
the battery. Presuming that battery is 
strong and cranking motor functions 
properly, then observe the ammeter. 
Does it flick back and forth about four 
points as the engine is turned over with 
the ignition on? This flicker is caused by 
the ignition points breaking inside the 
distributor and is a good sign for the 
health of coil and distributor. 

There are five ways that an engine 
should not stop. If the time should ever 
come, in spite of the most careful atten- 
tion to maintenance detail, that the en- 
gine conks out in midstream, give heed to 
the way it dies. An accurate post-mortem 
on an engine is the first step toward 
revival. For instance, if the engine is 
performing beautifully, then suddenly 
stops, look fer ignition failure, partic- 
ularly a broken connection. A coughing 
stop indicates fuel failure. Spasmodic 
operation just before stopping may mean 
dirt in the fuel line or a loose wire. A 
labored stop, with the engine frozen so 
that the starter can’t budge it, is caused 
by moving parts seizing from lack of 
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Adjustments of a planetary type reverse gear. 
Forward adjustment below; reverse above 


lubricant. A noisy stop is the most serious, 
for that usually means breakage of some 
part. 


Ignition Check 


First inspect the high tension circuit, 
which includes spark plugs, coil and upper 
part of distributor. Disconnect the spark 
plug wires, one at a time, and hold about 
one-quarter inch from the cylinder head; 
then trip the starter button with ignition 
on, being careful to grasp the high tension 
wire by the insulation. Observe the spark. 
If it is healthy, the ignition circuit is good 
to this point, so that the spark plugs are 
the only accessories to worry about. Spark 
plugs can also be shorted out with a 
screwdriver. 

If the spark is weak or missing; repeat 
the procedure above by testing the high 
tension wire between coil and distributor 
cap by removing end at distributor and 
grounding against engine. A good spark 
here indicates that trouble is in the dis- 
tributor cap assembly. Sometimes the 
steel contact spring between cap and 
rotor crystallizes and breaks. 

No spark may mean a burned out coil 
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Ignition system diagram. Note that the dis- 
tributor has two separate functions: to inter- 
rupt the primary circuit to build up high 
voltage momentarily in the coil; and to dis- 
tribute this circuit to the proper spark plug 
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Questionable water pump. Remove end plate 
and test gear shafts for wobble 


and it may also be caused by poor contact 
in the primary circuit part of the dis- 
tributor which includes ignition points and 
condenser. If the points are stuck, they 
may be pried apart as an emergency 
measure, but should be replaced as soon 
as possible, making sure to adjust the gap 
with a feeler gauge to the clearance recom- 
mended. If points tend to arc even though 
the gap is correct, it indicates a defective 
condenser. This can be checked by open- 
ing gap with a screwdriver with ignition 
on, and observing spark; blue spark is 
good, red is bad. 


Fuel Check 


A fuel check is much easier to make, and 
the first place to start is with the depth 
stick in the tank. Then follow down the 
fuel line via the valves and filters to the 
pump. A camshaft-driven pump requires 
two check valves so that fuel will always 
travel in the correct direction. Some- 
times one of these little fiber valves gets 
held off the seat by a piece of dirt, causing 
the fuel to surge back and forth instead 
of being forced into the carburetor. If the 
fuel pump is suspect, break the line be- 
tween it and carburetor and operate pump 
with hand lever, using due caution, of 
course, to see that test fuel is not per- 
mitted to flow into the bilge. If hand 
lever seems jammed, it merely means that 
the actuating cam is in extreme position 
and you should then turn engine over to 
release the pump arm. 

It is not advisable to attempt dis- 
mantling a fuel pump without consider- 
able experience, and then preferably over 
a work bench. Take it from one who has 
been there, a fuel pump has more tiny 
springs and pins which will fly in all 
directions than any known mechanism. 
If you don’t have a spare pump, rig up 
a gravity flow system from a deck con- 
tainer, detailing one of the crew to stand 
by with a fire extinguisher. 

An electric fuel pump, while free of 
many of the faults of the mechanical 
pump, also can get out of order. Here 
again, shipboard repair is not practicable. 
Some engines are equipped with both 





types, using the electrical pump as a 
stand-by. Although this suggestion may 
sound extravagant, it costs no more than 
carrying a spare fuel pump of the type 
used, with the added factor of instantane- 
ous changeover. 

If the carburetor is suspected of failure, 
the quick check is by cranking the engine 
over a féw times with the starter, then 
removing a spark plug and noting whether 
it is wet or not. A wet plug shows that 
gasoline is entering combustion chamber. 
The commonest place for a carburetor to 
be blocked is at the fuel valve just above 
the bowl on the side of the carburetor 
body. Occasionally this arm becomes 
stuek so that the fuel float will not drop 
as the gasoline is used up. A rap on the 
top of this bowl with a screwdriver handle, 
providing you don’t whack it so hard that 
the casting will crack, usually frees this 
arm. 

Carburetor jets may become clogged by 
gum or other gasoline residue, and there- 
fore require cleaning. A proper job entails 
complete dismantling and removal of all 
jets, using proper solvent (not gasoline). 
One of my good friends has a technique 
which, while not orthodox, does get an 





Oil relief valve is easily inspected. Dirt on 


valve seat will allow oil pressure to drop 


engine going when all else fails; he removes 
the carburetor from the manifold, turns it 
upside down and shakes it vigorously 
cocktail fashion. 


Knocks and Noises 


A good operator knows his engine by 
sound so that a foreign knock or click is 
instantly recognized as a warning. Dis- 
cussing engine sounds verbally is as 
difficult as trying to describe wild bird 
calls. Some knocks can be localized 
through the process of elimination. Such 
are connecting rod noises, which can be 
located by successively shorting out one 
spark plug at a time; and this same 
method may help in discovering a bad 
crankshaft bearing. Bearing knocks are 
most evident on acceleration. A piston 
slap, when the piston is too loose in the 
cylinder, is more of a rattle, and can be 
localized by pouring a spoonful of very 
heavy oil through the spark plug hole in 
the suspected cylinder. In this experi- 
ment, be sure to hand-crank engine a few 
revolutions to work oil down cylinder 
wall; otherwise there is danger of breaking 
piston from excessive compression. 

A common source of annoyance in many 
marine engines is from backlash in the 
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transmission, which may sound like a 
more serious knock to some. Backlash 
occurs only at idling speeds and is caused 
by the fact that the light flywheel of a 
small high speed engine lacks the mo- 
mentum to carry the cycle of the crank- 
shaft from one power stroke to the next 
during slow operation. Backlash is more 
prevalent in a 4-cylinder than in a 6-cylin- 
der engine, where there is an overlap of 
the power stroke. Backlash can be mini- 
mized if not eliminated by adjustment of 
the idling jet on the carburetor and by 
slightly retarding the spark timing in the 
distributor. 


Gremlin Miscellany 


In one engine room the writer found 
some elegant lines from Hamlet tacked 
on the bulkhead, ‘‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” That 
harassed, if philosophical, owner might 
better change his belief to a conviction 
that engine trouble is usually something 
simple, rather than something compli- 
cated and mysterious. Don’t look for 
gremlins. 

There is, however, one condition which 
is mighty hard to detect the first time you 
encounter it. When the engine is stopped 
for some reason and then it cannot be 
restarted right away — that’s vapor lock. 
It is usually caused by the gasoline in the 
fuel line vaporizing from excess engine 
heat so that it will not flow through 
pump or carburetor jets but it may also 
result from humps in the piping. As long 
as the liquid gasoline is flowing, it is its 
own coolant, but the combination of flow 
stoppage and higher residual temperature 
from stopped engine will cause vaporiza- 
tion. Temporary cure: relax until engine 
heat goes down and permits gasoline to 
liquefy. Permanent cure: separate fuel 
line from engine or insulate. 

A first cousin to vapor lock, experienced 
by diesel engines, is air lock. This comes 
from leaks on the suction side of the fuel 

(Continued on page 110) 





Cutaway view of mechanical fuel pump. (A) 
Rocker arm operated by camshaft of engine. 
(B) Pivot. (C) Pump plunger. (D) Diaphragm. 
(E) Plunger spring. (F) Fuel chamber. (G) 
Inlet. (H) Sediment bowl. (I) and (J) Check 
valves. (K) Rocker arm spring. (L) Manual 
pump lever for testing. (M) Bowl clamp nut. 
(Don’t use pliers) 
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PLYWOOD, PLASTIC AND METAL BOATS , 
> Elsewhere in this issue Olin Stephens, of plywood for planking his clinker-built made her debut at the New York Motor A 
II, discusses the pros and cons of new _ boats. The material is fast arriving at the Boat Show is the 33-footer built by the a 
¥ materials being used in boatbuilding. His stage when it can no longer be considered Marine Division of the Hugh Lee Iron re 
A conclusion is that wood is beginning to new. Works, of Saginaw, Mich. te 
meet some real competition. To determine Steel, long popular as a building mate- On the West Coast, Central Boat . 

the extent of this competition, we have ial for large yachts and ships, is now Works, of Newport Harbor, Calif., builds 

made a survey of representative stock finding application in boats under 40’ 26’, 36’, 40’, 46’ and 65’ steel power 

cruisers, bearing the name Centraliner. 

The 26’ Steelcraft sedan 

te cruiser (left), produced r 
in volume in 1946, il- r 
lustrates the suitability " 
of steel construction for ( 





boats now being built of new materials. 


boats of her size. Grum- 
man’s new square sterned 
aluminum canoe (right) 


length over all. The 26’ Steelcraft, built 





The Centraliner 36 has three watertight 


Plywood, both flat and: molded, was of welded steel by Churchward & Co., of bulkheads. Steel is not the only material 
, introduced shortly before the war and has West Haven, Conn., was produced in she employs. The cabin top is composed 
oo become so popular as a hull material that great numbers last year. A newcomer of several layers of glass cloth bonded 


it is difficult to list all the boats now being 
built thereof. Among the larger power 
boats built of sheet plywood are the 
Higgins runabouts and cruisers, the one- 
cabin Owens cruiser and the M. M. Davis 
CruisAlong. Sail boats of this material 
include the 110 and 210, the Cape Cod 
Advanced Trainer, the Mercury and Clip- 
per on the West Coast, and the Indian 
Landing 20. Molded plywood has also 
taken hold in a big way. Among power 
boats, Richardson’s cruiser and, among 
sail boats, the Luders 16s and 24s (the 
latter is close to 40’ overall) and the 
Gazelle exemplify the larger boats now 
being molded of plywood. There are scores 
of others, ranging down to small dinghies, 
built of both molded and sheet plywood. 
An unusual application is Lyman’s use 





made of galvanized steel, welded, is the 





Gar Wood inspects his son’s plastic Gar Form 


Berg 28, built by the Berg Boat Co., of 
Georgetown, Md. Wood is used only for 
interior trim. A welded steel cruiser which 


Winner Plasticraft 
(left) receiving finish- 
ing touches. The Berg 
28 (right) is. made of 
galvanized steel, 
welded 
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together with synthetic resin. It is light 
in weight and strong, off-white in color, 
is translucent and permits sunlight to 
filter into the cabin interior. Even the 
Centraliner’s mast is made of laminated 
glass cloth. 

Plastics of various sorts are also being 
used in hull construction. Last year, 
Winner, of Trenton, N. J., built large 
numbers of Plasticraft boats in rowing and 
outboard runabout models. The one-piece 
hulls are made of several layers of cloth 
bonded together. An interesting feature 
is the fact that colors are impregnated in 
the material, thus removing the need for 
painting. The company points out that 
use of plastic construction permits great 
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freedom of design without impairing im- 
pact strength. Sharp reverse curves can be 
incorporated easily, as indicated by the 
pronounced flare of the runabout’s bow. 


The 12’ Reynolds alumi- 

num boat has undergone . 

rough treatment in ex- 

tensive tests. She weighs 

approximately 150 
pounds 


Glass cloth, laminated with synthetic 
resins, forms the one-piece 14’ outboard 
runabout hulls manufactured by the Tri- 
angle Boat Co., of Long Beach, Calif. 

Corolite, a plastic developed by the 
Columbian Rope Co., of Auburn, N. Y., 





is among the first plastics used for boat 
construction. It has been used experi- 
mentally in small sloops but is perhaps 
best known through Donald Abbott’s 
Corolite Coracle, an 8’ dinghy. 

One of the newest and most interesting 
plastic boats is the Gar Form, designed 
by Gar Wood, Jr., and built by his Wood 
Engineering Co., of Tulsa, Okla. She is 
16’ 6” over all, with a beam of 5’ 6’’, yet 
weighs less than 600 pounds complete 
with a 26 hp. Crosley motor. Hull material 
is a combination of Fibreglas and plastic 
cured in one seamless piece. Instead of 
being made up of several layers of glass 
cloth, the fibers are impregnated together. 
Its remarkably light weight permits bet- 
ter than a mile an hour per horse power. 
She makes well over 26 m.p.h. Of further 
interest is the fact that the price is ex- 
pected to be close to $1500. 

Aluminum boats are now being built 
in great numbers and by many builders. 
10,000 aluminum canoes were produced 


last year by Grumman Aircraft, of Beth- . 


page, N. Y. More recently developed are 
the 814’ dinghy, a square-sterned canoe 





for outboard use, and a sailing canoe. 
These attracted considerable interest at 
the New York Boat Show. 





The 10’ aluminum Air 
Skiff built by Douglas 


Aircraft, has a beam of 








4' yet weighs only 80 
pounds. Flotation tanks 
make her unsinkable. 
She was exhibited at the 
New York Boat Show 





Douglas Aircraft, of Santa Monica, 





Calif., has an attractive 10’ aluminum 
dinghy called the Air Skiff and a 14’ 
outboard runabout. Both are built of 
three preformed pieces of aluminum, two 
sides and the transom, riveted and spot 
welded together. Also introduced at the 


Grumman’s 8’ 6” alumi- 
num dinghy is nicely 
finished and was well re- 
ceived at her debut at 
the New York Boat Show 


New York Show was the 14’ aluminum 
outboard runabout built by the Aluma 
Craft Boat Co., of Minneapolis. 

Another interesting outboard runabout 
or rowboat is the 12-footer of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., of Louisville, Ky. She is built 
of heavy gauge aluminum. 

Flat and V-bottom skiffs are also being 
manufactured of aluminum. The Barka 
Co., of Jamaica, N. Y., builds a 12’ flat 


The Dow magnesium ca- 
noe has proven popular 
on lakes and rivers, es- 
pecially where portage 
is involved. The metal is 
even lighter than alumi- 
num. Dow also makes 
outboard runabouts 
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bottom skiff with bottom, sides and tran- 
som of 18 gauge aluminum plate and 
frames, stem, keel, chines, gunwales, floor 
boards and seats of wood. Chicoutimi 
Aluminum Products Co., of Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, builds two V-bottom aluminum 
boats in lengths of 9’ and 11’ 6”. 

Among the aluminum sail boats now 
in production are the 16’ and 18’ V- 











Barka’s 12’ aluminum skiff 


bottom sloops produced by the Aluminum 
Boat Co., of Waldoboro, Me. 

The R.E.F. Manufacturing Co., of 
Mineola, N. Y., has a V-bottom aluminum 
pram which may be had either as a rowing 
or sailing model. Grosser Developments, 
of Westport, Conn., makes 7’ 6” and 





The 14’ Aluma Craft weighs only 110 pounds 


10’ 8” double-ended round bottom alu- 
minum boats which are also available 
either as row boats or sail boats. 

Magnesium boats, as developed by Dow 
Chemical Co., of Bay City, Mich., have 
proven popular on fresh water. Included 
in its line are canoes, rowboats and out- 
board runabouts. 

















Australian News Bureau 


Speaking of sail carrying ability, here is an Australian 18-footer of 7’ beam and only 24” draft, 
but which carries a spread of sail of nearly 2000 square feet 


“REVONOC” WINS NASSAU RACE 


p> Harvey Conover’s yawl Revonoc won 
the Miami-Nassau Race, according to 
word received as we go to press. Details 
in next month’s issue. 


NORTH AMERICAN Y.R.U. 
DISCUSSES NEW RULES 


> Impending announcement of a new and 
much simplified set of Racing Rules, the 


* result of the year’s work of a special com- 


mittee on the subject, was promised at the 
annual meeting of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union, held at the New 
York Y.C. January 17th. W. A. W. Stew- 
art, chairman of the committee, reported 
that the new rules would be in final form 
within a few weeks and that it was hoped 
some clubs and associations would try 
them out during the coming season. At 
this writing it appears that many clubs 
plan to do so. Though basically the same 
as the present rules, the new code is 
clarified and expressed in about half the 
verbiage that surrounds the old one. 

It will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of YAcHTING, when in final form. 

Clinton H. Crane was reélected presi- 
dent of the Union. Other officers named 
were Thomas K. Wade, of Toronto, and 
Theodore M. Dunlap, of Lake Michigan, 
vice presidents; Arthur Besse, of South- 
ern Massachusetts, treasurer; George E. 
Roosevelt, of New York, secretary ; Ernest 
Stavey, of New York, corresponding 
secretary; and Stuart Haldorn, of San 
Francisco, John R. C. McBeath, of 
Boston, W. L. Stewart, Jr., of Southern 
California, Robert R. Wayland, of Chesa- 


peake Bay, and A. F. Wakefield, of the 
Interlake Y.R.A., members of. the execu- 
tive committee. 

Reports indicated.a healthy growth of 
the Union during the year. Its present 
membership includes 15 associations 
comprised of 323 individual clubs; 112 
member yacht clubs outside the associa- 
tions, and 846 individual members. 


NEW YORK Y.C. CRUISE TO 
MAKE MARBLEHEAD 


> The New York Yacht Club will cruise 
east of Cape Cod for the first time in more 
than a decade this summer. The cruise 
will rendezvous at Glen Cove on Friday 
evening, August Ist, and the first run, 
which will probably be started the same 
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evening, will be one of about 85 miles to 
Fisher’s Island, where the fleet will remain 
over Sunday, leaving August 4th on a run 
to Newport. The Astor Cup Race will be 
held off Newport August 5th. 

A run to Mattapoisett and the annual 
regatta of the club on Buzzards Bay oc- 
cupy the two following days and, on 
August 8th, the fleet will pass through the 
Cape Cod Canal and race from the east 
end of the canal to Provincetown. The 
final run, on August 9th, will takethem to 
Marblehead, where, after a Sunday lay 
day, the King’s Cup Race will be held on 
Monday the 11th, after which the fleet dis- 
bands. The Eastern Yacht Club has been 
invited to join the New York on its cruise. 

Other events on the New York Y.C. 
schedule include the Newport-Annapolis 
Race starting June 21st; a Long Island 
Sound regatta late in May, week-end 
cruising races June 7th-8th, between 
Glen Cove and Port Jefferson; and a 
junior regatta on the Sound in August. 


SNIPE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


> At a meeting of the Board’ of Gover- 
nors of the Snipe Class I.R.A. in New York 
during the Boat Show, officers were elect- 
ed for 1947. Donald R. Simonds of Win- 
chester (Mass.) B.C. was elected the new 
commodore; Robert 8. Gozzaldi of Dallas, 
Texas, vice commodore; and Harold A. 
Griffith of Lake Chautauqua (N. Y.) Y.C. 
was elected the new rear commodore. 
Dr. H. E. Isaacks of Fort Worth, Texas, 
was retained as treasurer and W. F. 
Crosby as executive secretary. 

A letter was read from Louis E. Favre, 
Secretary General for Europe and Great 





Kent Hitchcock 


The start of one of the races for the E. E. Manning Memorial Series for Inter-Club dinghies at the 
Newport Harbor (Cal.) Y.C. No. 56 won the trophy for the fourth time 
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Britain, in which it was indicated that at 
least 15 countries would each send a 
national champion to Geneva. New 
Snipes, now being built at Geneva, will be 
used by all contestants, each entry to 
bring his own sails. 

Dates for the Clearwater (Florida) 
Y.C.’s annual Midwinter Championship 
Regatta are March 13th to 16th inclusive. 
Entries have been received from New- 
foundland and Brazil and a number of 
owners will make the trip from Texas, 
Oklahoma, the Midwest and from the 
New York area. 

Annual dues to the Association were in- 
creased from one dollar a year to five and 
other steps were taken to improve the 
financial situation of the Association. 

Preceding the meeting, a dinner was 
held at the Hotel Shelton, attended by 
more than a hundred members, at which 
Past Commodore Heinzerling showed col- 
ored motion pictures of the 1946 Inter- 
national Championships at Lake Chau- 
tauqua and the 1941 Internationals at 
Fort Worth. 

Ws. F. Crossy 


GEORGE W. MIXTER 


p> George W. Mixter died suddenly at his 
home in New York City on January 29th. 
Col. Mixter was well known to many East 
Coast yachtsmen as owner and skipper of 
the schooner Teragram, in which he 
cruised extensively and competed in most 
of the major ocean races from 1929 to 
1941, when he presented the yacht to the 
Coast Guard Academy. 

He was known to a practically world- 
wide nautical public as the author of 
Primer of Navigation, considered by many 
as the most practical text book on piloting 
and navigation ever prepared. An engi- 
neer by profession, Col. Mixter was deeply 
interested in the science of navigation, 
and the book was the result of several 
years of study and work. Intended origi- 
nally as a self-instruction book for the 
amateur, it was published just-as the 
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Kent Hitchcock 


The new Harco 63 running at 40 m.p.h. Designed by Dair Long, she is 63’ I.0.a., 15’ 4”’ beam and 
3’ 9" draft and is powered by two 540 Hall Scotts. She carries 300 gallons of water, 900 
gallons of fuel and has a cruising range of 450 miles 


naval and merchant services were vastly 
expanding prior to Pearl Harbor, and was 
quickly adopted by many private schools 
of navigation and eventually by many 
service schools as their navigational text 
book. A large proportion of our wartime 
sailors learned their navigation from the 
Primer, of which many thousand copies of 
the two editions were published. Col. 
Mixter was engaged in preparing a third 
and expanded edition at the time of his 
death. 

He was a member of the New York 
Yacht Club, Cruising Club of America 
and an official of the Institute of Naviga- 
tion. 


NAVAL RESERVE OWNER’S PENNANT 


» The Navy Department has authorized 
a Naval Reserve Yacht Owner’s Distin- 
guishing Pennant, to be flown by any in- 
dividuals who donated yachts or other 
craft for use by the Navy during World 
War II. Certificates are being issued to 
owners whose yachts were acquired by the 
Navy subsequent to September, 1939, 
entitling them to personal use of the 
pennant. 


The National One De- 
sign was designed by 
William F. Crosby in 
1937. Her dimensions 
are 17’ |.0.a., 10’ 3” 
I.w.1., 5’ 8” beam and 
2’ draft. The total sail 
area is 137 sq. ft. At 
left is “Stormy Too” 
(No. 325), built and 
owned by John W. 
Rundt of Canton, Ohio 


Earl Eifort 


NATIONAL ONE-DESIGN R.A. ELECTS 


> R. D. Rumsey, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been elected commodore of the 
National One-Design Racing Association. 
Craig’ Bennett of Charleston, S. C., was 
elected vice commodore and John Chris- 
tianson, of Milwaukee, Wis., rear com- 
modore. George Monnot, of 1634 Spring 
Ave., N.E., Canton 4, Ohio, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. These four officers, 
together with H. C. Armitage, of San 
Carlos, Calif., and R. J. Oliver, of Elmira, 
N. Y., comprise the association’s board of 
governors. 

Major regatta winners of the past year 
were: Ohio Inter-Club Y.A., Dexter 
Woodford, Akron, Ohio, Coral; Great 
Lakes Championship, John Christianson, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Twinkle; Inter-Lake 
Y.A. Regatta, George. Monnot, Canton, 
Ohio, Sally IT. 

Fleet 17, South Shore Y.C., Portage 
Lakes, Ohio, has been reorganized. Ray 
Miller is fleet captain and Dexter Wood- 
ford is secretary. 

The secretary reports that the class has 
been actively racing during the past sea- 
son and that there are now 489 registered 
boats in the fleet. 


WOOD PUSSY CLASS ORGANIZES 


p> The initial meeting of the National 
Wood Pussy Assn. was held on January 
24th. Among the fleets represented were 
Cold Spring Harbor B.C.; Shattemuc 
Y.C.; Larchmont Y.C.; Orienta Y.C.; 
Horseshoe Harbor Y.C.; Coveleigh C.; 
Huguenot Y.C.; Hewlitt Point B.C.; 
Manhasset Bay Y.C.; Plandome Field 
and Marine C.; and New Rochelle B.C. 
Frederick Gade, of the Dinghy Mart, 
Noroton, Conn., and Russ Genner, local 
distributor of Port Washington, N. Y., 
were also present. 

The prime objective of the association 
is to promote the organization of local 
Wood Pussy fleets which will conduct 
their own races throughout the season to 
select fleet champions who, in turn, will 
compete for a class championship trophy 
donated by Palmer Scott and Co., builders 
of the Wood Pussy. It was the consensus 
that restrictions should apply only to sail 
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area and structural characteristics of the 
hull as built. No changes in rudders or 
centerboards are to be allowed, but the 
use of nylon sails and boom tracks will be 
optional. 

The following committee was appointed 
to prepare the rules, by-laws, and a con- 
stitution: W. H. Mathers, Cold Spring 
Harbor B.C.; Fred Gade, Larchmont 
Y.C.; Virginia McGuire, Horseshoe Har- 
bor Y.C.; Grover C. Kirchhop, Orienta 
Y.C.; and William H. Rothe, Shattemuc 
¥&. 

The next meeting will be held March 
28th. All Wood Pussy owners are invited 
and those present will be eligible to be- 
come charter members of the association. 
The constitution, by-laws and rules will 


be adopted, permanent officers elected, 


and racing rules discussed. Further in- 


‘ formation may be obtained from W. H. 


Rothe, Fuller Gardens, Ossining, N. Y., or 
G. C. Kirchhop, P. O. Box 941, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL MARINA 
FORUM 


p> It was a long step forward in recrea- 
tional boating when the first National 
Marina Forum was held in New York 
during the Motor Boat Show. Under the 
leadership of Ira Hand, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, the meeting was 
attended by 103 persons from 18 states, 
the District of Columbia, and even Eng- 
land. The forum served to correlate, for 
the first time, the planning being done in 
every section of the country by govern- 
mental agencies, states, counties, water- 
front communities and oil companies 
to provide adequate berthing and servic- 
ing facilities for the ever-expanding recrea- 
tional fleet. 

The forum was jointly presided over by 
John Mulford, president of the Gray 
Marine Motor Co., of Detroit, who heads 
the Association’s marina committee, and 
C. A. Chaney, principal structural en- 
gineer, U.S. Engineer Office, Washington, 


Regal Picture Service 
The up and coming Corpus Christi Yacht and Boating Club was to a degree made possible by the 
excellent harbor facilities constructed by the city of Corpus Christi, Texas 


D. C. The morning agenda called for 
expressions concerning harbor and water- 
front improvements undertaken by fed- 
eral bureaus, state, county and municipal 
bodies. The afternoon session was devoted 
to consideration of construction and 
operation of marinas by private capital, 
including fueling and servicing stations 
operated by those oil companies special- 
izing in the marine trade. 

Among those at the forum from govern- 
ment agencies were C. A. Chaney and 
Frank P. Shore, of the U. S. Engineer 
Office at Washington; John M. Buckley 
and J. P. Groenendyke, who represented 
Colonel W. F. Heavy, New York District 
Engineer; Conrad L. Wirth, National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C., and 
Robert M. Howes, Chief, Recreation 
Relations Staff, TVA, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Chaney, author of the National 
Association’s technical book Marinas: 
Recommendations for Design, Construction 
and Maintenance, gave a description of the 
Washington Channel project illustrated 
with slides. Mr. Howes told of the remark- 
able progress of recreational boating in 
the TVA area, stating that the dams con- 
structed in that region have now produced 
26 large lakes. With the Tennessee River 
serving as the principal artery, a boat 
may now travel from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Paducah, Ky., a distance of 650 miles. 
He added that the TVA is striving 
to provide every type of facility for the 
boat owner ; 24 major harbors are planned, 
with work on 15 already started. 

In the absence of City of Miami offi- 
cials, Vivyan Hall acted as their repre- 


The marina of the 
Vaughan Shipyard, 
Wickford, R. I., is a 
fine example of a pri- 
vately operated yacht- 
ing facility. The largest 
marina in New Eng- 
land, it contains 56 
individual slips 
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sentative. In stating that Miami benefits 
to the extent of $18,000,000 annually 
‘through business engendered by visiting 
yachtsmen, he traced the rapidly increas- 
ing trend of northern boat owners to cruise 
southward in the winter. U.S. Engineers, 
according to him, have records showing 
104 recreational craft coming down the 
Eastern Intracoastal Waterway in No- 
vember, 1935. In 1940, this number had 
risen to 240, and in November, 1946, to 
489, an increase of 104 per cent in six 
years. 

Mounting interest in the provision for 
yacht harbors and boat basins on the 
West Coast was reported by Hubbard C. 
Howe, of Newport Beach, Calif., who 
stated that 47 harbors along the Cali- 
fornia coast are planned, approved or 
constructed. While paying due respect to 
such elaborate marinas as those being 
constructed at Mission Bay, San Diego, 
and Alamitos Bay, Long Beach, he 
stressed the efforts being made to provide 
suitable marinas in the smaller com- 
munities lying along the extensive stretches 
of coastline. 

Among others who addressed the forum 
were Commodore A. F. Wakefield, of 
Vermilion, Ohio, whose talk on that city’s 
lagoon system was illustrated with slides; 
Meade C. Dodson, managing director of 
the Long Island Association, who ex- 
pressed the hope that bigger and better 
marinas would develop in his territory; 
Conrad Wirth, of the National Park 
Service, who stressed the desire of his 
department to further the marina move- 
ment; J. W. Shillan, of Banbury; England, 
a leading exponent of the marina system 
in his country; John P. Mitchell, Jr., of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, who showed 
colored slides of that city’s triple marina 
setup; William H. Johnson, manager of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., who described the 
two mooring harbors of that community, 
and John A. Frauenheim, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., owner of one of the country’s most 
progressive privately-operated marinas. 

Still other speakers included A. J. 
Smith, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; Winslow E. Melvin, Transportation 
Director, New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission; A. D, Franz, Waterways 
Journal, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. Thomas C. 
MeVey, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., L. 
Rothenhoefer, Seattle, Wash., J. F. W. 
Pearson, Norfolk, Va., Victor Anderson, 
New York; and William K. Anderson, 
Detroit. Representatives of oil companies 
interested in the construction of better 
waterfront fueling facilities for boat 
owners also were among the speakers. 
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They included E. Frank Phillips, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of N. J., William Boyd, Jr., 

Gulf Oil Corp., and ‘George E. Maxwell, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

Delegates at the morning session were 
welcomed by George W. Codrington, 
president of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, who 
declared that the construction and main- 
tenance of adequate facilities for the care 
and servicing of recreational craft “is the 
most important problem now facing the 
industry.” At the conclusion of the forum, 
Ira Hand thanked the visiting delegates 
for their cooperation and zeal and prom- 
ised a continuation of the national 
gatherings, so successfully begun. 

H. Cray Correr 


INTER-COLLEGIATE Y.R.A. 
WINTER MEETING 


p> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. winter 
meeting took place February 8th at the 
New York Y.C., with 37 colleges repre- 
sented. An amendment to the by-laws was 
passed providing for membership of dis- 
trict associations within the I.C.Y.R.A., 
which soon may lead to close affiliation 
with the Pacific Coast I.C.Y.R.A. 

Colgate, George Washington, New 
York State Maritime, and Wesleyan be- 
came associate members of the association, 
and two former associates, Drexel and 
Rhode Island State, were raised to the 
status of regular members. 

A comprehensive spring racing schedule 
including approximately 40 events was 
ratified. The schedule inaugurates a policy 
of rotating the site of major dinghy events, 
with the National championship, May 
17th-18th, awarded to the C. G. Academy, 
and the New England championship, 
May 10th-11th, to M.I.T. An elimination 
system for the National and New England 
title series and a plan for the selection of 
limited finalist fields of 12 colleges for 
major regattas, such as the Boston Dinghy 
Club Cup, Schell, Danmark, and Fowle 
Trophies, were approved. 

The I.C,Y.R.A. adopted for 1947 the 
North American Yacht Racing Union’s 
new racing rules and elected Gayle B. 
Charles, of Yale, to fill an existing va- 
cancy on the executive committee. Both 
the regular meeting and the board of 
governors session approved the publica- 
tion of an I.C.Y.R.A. handbook and heard 
plans for rendering advice and assistance 
to undergraduate clubs on such matters 
as boats, racing facilities, safety pre- 
cautions, and the strengthening of alumni- 
faculty, and undergraduate ties. 

C. Sherman Hoyt, Critchell Rimington, 
and C. Eric Olsen addressed the as- 
sembled yachtsmen at the dinner preced- 
ing the-meeting. 

Lreonarp M. Fow.e 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
REELECTED 
> The annual meeting of the National 


Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, held during the recent New 
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York Motor Boat Show, saw the reélec- ' | 
tion of the present officers for 1947. They C A L E N D A R 
are: George W. Codrington, general man- Sail 
ager of the Cleveland Diesel Division 
of General Motors, president; Henry R. March 22 —St. Potersburg- Habana Race, St. Peters- 
Sutphen, executive vice president of The  }U8,~:% Miwuer  ¥-0 


Electric Boat Co., first vice president; 
Alfred E. Luders, president of the Luders 
Marine Construction Co., second vice 
president; J. Stern, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Evinrude 
Motors, third vice president; William G. 
Wood, president of the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp., treasurer, and Ira 
Hand, executive secretary. 





THIRTY YEARS AGO 


> The Rochester and Cleveland 
Y.C.s were building the first Star 
Class fleets on the Great Lakes and 
planning to race the Long Island 
Sound fleet, then already six years 
old. . . . The 13th annual National 
Motor Boat Show was reported to 
have shown a distinctly military 
and naval character, featuring mo- 
tor boats that could be converted 
for armed picket and patrol duty. 
. . » The Stamford Y.C. was build- 
ing a fleet of 27’ 0.a. knockabouts 
from designs by Alden. . . . Mar- 
tin S. Kattenhorn was having the 
schooner Surprise built along the 
lines of a typical Gloucester fisher- 
man, and his idea of a fisherman 
type yacht was hailed as something 
new and highly desirable. (Marty 
will still be sailing the same “ Sur- 
prise” out of New Rochelle this sum- 
mer). . . . Among exhibitors at the 
13th annual National Motor Boat 
Show were the Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Charles L. Seabury & 
Co., Consolidated (now known as 
just plain Consolidated); Yacutine; 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. 
(now Henry C’. Grebe & Co.) ; Luders 
Marine Construction Co.; The Mat- 
thews Co.; Sterling Engines; W. & 
J. Tiebout; C. D, Durkee & Co.; 
Paragon Reverse Gears. 
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March 28 — Habana-Key West Race, Key West Y.C. 
March 31-April 6—Spring Championship (Star 
Class), Nassau, B.W.I. 
April 6-27 — Star Class Le ary Hawaii, T. H. 
April 18— Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Fort 
Lauderdale Y.C. and Cat Cay Y.C. 
May 30— Memorial Day Regatta, Detroit Y.C., 


Detroit, any 
June 6— 1 Races to Select Seawanhaka Cu 
Pe lenge, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C., Bo 


jaunt 46 Spring Race, Off Soundings Club, New 
London, Conn, 
June 15 — Love Syren: Point Race, Gibson 


Island Y. 5 
June 21 Tromentlanti tie Race to Holland (fro: 
N R. 1), Royal Netherlands Y.C. ~- 
J at eas America. R. LtoA 
une 21 — Race (Newpo: - 
olis, Md.) wale York Y. to " = 
June, 21— Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y.C., Lake 


June 25-29— Noroton Race Week ¥, ohn Taylor 
Arms Trophy, Star Class), Noroton Y.C., Noroton, 


Jul 5-6 — Invitation Regatta, Royal Hamilton Y.C., 
t., Canada. 
July 12 — Port “Buren — Mackinac Race, Bayview 
Y.C., Detroit, 
July 19 — J. den ae Jr., Memorial Series for 
tars, Gi Island Y,S., Ma. 
July’ 19 y Oe - 26 — — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chi- 


July 19 — Halifax Race (Marblehead, Mass., to Hali- 
fax, N. 8.), Royal Nova Scotia ¥.8. and Boston 


july oe e Larchmont Race Week. 
July 27 — Freeman — Race (Toronto, Canada to 
Sodus Bay, N. Y.), L. 


R.A. 
July _90-Aug. i—L.Y.R.A, Regatta, Sodus Bay 
August 2-10 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead 


August 3 — Race Week (Junior Regatta) Pleon Y. Cc. 
Marblehead. ' 


*. August 3— Boston Lightship Race, Boston Y.C., 


Marblehead. 
August 3-7— Annual Inter-Lake Y.A. Regatta, 
Inter-Lake Y.A., Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
August 7-0 — Geo e Cup ies for Six-Metres, 
ochester, Y.C 
August 1-11 — New York Y.C. Cruise 
A ae 13-15 — 12th District Star Class Champion- 
ip, Rochester Y.C., N. Y. 
ust 19-22 — International 110 oo + Gameinn- 
ps, M.I.T. Nautical a Marb 


Auge cepa Fleet, Ge ial Trophy Race 


lection of on of Defender for 
Y¥.C 


Gold Cup Seawanhaka 
Au why So i — Annual Labor Day Regatta, 
e, N. Y. 
“ak Wembvasaveniaaie ras Manhasset Bay Y.C., 


Sept. 5-7 — International Com a Som t, ample: 
ship (C Lake), re Yt 6. 
t. 8 — vian Gold Can tons, 8 Seawanhaka 


thian » Oyster 
Sept. 13-14 — < President's Cup aa (Sail), Wash- 


Power 
May 15-17 — Nee , La. by N 
ay rab, leans ; (sponsored by New 


July 19 — Halter Py Power Boat Cruise Otastenend 
my eS to vant 8.), Royal Nova Scotia Y.8 
an 


A t 10-— Gold Cup Regatta (on Jamaica > 
Yo. p enort, Bay) 


~ oo 
Sept. 1 — Sil it Y.C., Detroit. 

f. pia Prete an Gap Ramitn’ omen 
Se FFashinaton, D. ra ~s m ‘ 








“SAFARI,” A LINK WITH THE PAST 


| bpereel-roggbead, sex of the herma- 
phrodite brig Safari, designed by 
Murray G. Peterson, of Marblehead, and 
built by Wing Ong Shing, of Hong Kong, 
China. She was owned by Philip P. Whit- 
marsh, of Baguio, P. I., and Washington, 
D. C. On December Ist., 1941, she sailed 
out of Manila Bay and made a leisurely 
passage to Sual Bay, Lingayen Gulf, 
where she anchored on the 6th. Mr. Whit- 
marsh, his wife and his 10-year-old son 
planned to sail for Australia on the 11th 
but, because the owner’s 77-year-old 
mother was afraid of the risk, the voyage 
was cancelled. The Japs got Safari and 
Mr. Whitmarsh was captured and im- 
prisoned for more than three years, ending 
his incarceration in the notorious old 
Bilibid prison. 

The yacht gave the impression of being 
a real little seagoing ship, with her raised 
quarter deck, high bulwarks and clipper 
bow. She was coppered to 6” above her 
water line. Auxiliary power was furnished 
by a 2-cylinder GM-Gray diesel with 
2.4:1 reduction gear and sailing clutch. 
Speed was about 6 knots in smooth 
water. Fuel capacity was 450 gallons 
and the water supply was ample for 10 
persons for a month. Two 150 gallon oak 
water casks on deck acted as gravity 
tanks. A 2kw. generator, driven off the 
main engine by a V belt, charged a set of 
25 Edison cells that gave 235 ampere 
hours capacity at 32 volts. A separate 12 


volt circuit, from the 12 volt diesel start- 
ing battery, was used in the engine room 
and for the binnacle. Wiring throughout 
was for 110 volts and two vibratory con- 
verters stepped up the voltage from 32 
to 110. There were two bilge pumps and a 
C-O-Two fire extinguishing system. 





L.o.a., 60’ Beam, 15' 
L.w.l., 47’ Draft, 7’ 











Safari’s total sail area was approxi- 
mately 2000 square feet. She was de- 
signed to sail ‘‘on her bottom,”’ a feature 
which will be appreciated when making a 
long passage at sea. 

The front cover of this issue shows how 
the yacht appeared under sail. 
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A POWER CRUISER OF HOUSEBOAT TYPE 
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Length o.a., 41’ 11"; beam, 12’ 2”; draft, 4' 6"; Power, single 4-cyl. General Motors diesel; speed, 10-11 knots 








T= CRUISER, designed by Eldridge- 
McInnis, of Boston, and built by 
Frank Sample, of Boothbay Harbor, for 
George Bradley, of Portland, Me., is an 
interesting blend of the power cruiser and 
small houseboat types. She was completed 
last October and, on a trial trip from 
Boothbay to Norfolk, Va., proved herself 
a comfortable sea boat with a speed of 
between 10 and 11 knots. 

She is a big boat for her length, with 
lots of beam, draft and freeboard. The 
draft of 414 feet is deep for this size power 
boat and, in addition to allowing the 
motor to be installed aft without V-drive, 





it gives her a good grip on the water 
which, with the three tons of ballast carried 
in the tank compartment below the deck- 
house, steadies her and counterbalances 
the high freeboard and deckhouse. 

The boat is flush-decked from end to 
end, giving headroom throughout, and 
@ roomy engine compartment occupies 
nearly a third of the after end of the boat. 
Two staterooms, each with upper and 
lower berths and its own toilet, sleep four 
below decks, one being forward and the 
other amidships. Separating them is a big 
tank compartment for large supplies of 
fuel and fresh water, and above this is the 


deckhouse. This is really the living com- 
partment, with the galley along the star- 
board side and upholstered seats and table 
to port. 

There are a steering wheel and controls 
inside, though she will probably be handled 
from the open flying bridge. Abaft the 
bridge is an open deck, with a comfortable 
seat, so that she has quite an amount of 
“outdoor” space compared to most mod- 
ern power boats. 

The engine drives through 2:1 reduction 
gears, and is fresh-water cooled. The big 
engine room affords ample space for gen- 
erators and other auxiliary equipment. 
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The accommodation and inboard profile plans show the interior arrangement of this craft 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN Y.C.’S 


NEW MAPLE LEAF CLASS 


Sx OF the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club’s new Maple Leaf one-design 
class sloops are under construction and 
ten may be built by summer, according to 
Sparkman & Stephens, of New York, de- 
signers of the yachts. 

The project of building such a class has 
been in the air around the Toronto club 
for the past three years, each prospective 
owner having his own ideas as to what sort 
of boats they should be. Sentiment was 
finally crystallized on this point and the 
plans ordered from Sparkman & Stephens 
some months ago. The boats were required 
primarily for afternoon racing but with 


satisfactory accommodations for Lake - 


Ontario cruising. Light weather sailing 
qualities were stressed, as was the need for 
a type of boat to be economically built. 

The result was a boat of bent-keel 
construction with moderate displacement. 
A Gray 4-cyl. auxiliary engine is installed, 
and the cabin has berths for four, with a 
galley amidships and toilet forward. No 
attempt to get full-headroom was made, 
but there is good sitting headroom under 
the trunk. The sail plan is conventional, 
with a permanent backstay, no runners, 
and an assortment of headsails for racing. 
It is expected that the boats will prove 
fast under varied conditions and form the 
nucleus of a growing class to this design 
for racing and cruising on the lake. 

The Maple Leafs are being built by 

















Midship section shows moderate displacement 
and wooden fin keel construction 





L.0.a., 35’ 2” L.w.l., 24’ 0” 
Beam, 7’ 10” Draft, 5’ 6” 
S.A., 580 8g. ft. 
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Plywood Fabricators, Ltd., of Leaside, 
Ontario, who built landing barges during 
the war. Headed by an enthusiastic sailor, 
King Hughes, the plant has built a num- 
ber of yachts since the war ended. Con- 
struction will be of conventional type, 
despite the name of the concern doing the 
building. Frames and main timbers will 
be of oak, planking of British Columbia 
cedar, and trim of mahogany. The mem- 
bers of the class plan to order all their 
sails from one sailmaker and distribute 
them by lot, in the interests of equitable 
one-design racing. The hulls are being 
built upside down over a mold, which will 
further insure the true one-design quality 
of the boats. 


Sponsors of the class are confident that 
the order for the first half-dozen boats is 
just a starter, and that a good many more 
will be added to the fleet within the next 
two seasons. Reverse curve frames and 
other structural features that help run up 
the cost have been purposely eliminated 
from the design in the interests of econ- 
omy. The accommodations, while not 
luxurious, are ample for all but the longest 
cruises, and for the long distance races 
held on Lake Ontario in which some of 
them will doubtless take part. These fea- 
tures, in addition to their promise of being 
a successful one-design class for afternoon 
racing, are expected to insure the growth 
of the class. 
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A FAST, HANDSOME 64-FOOT CRUISER 




















L.0.a., 63’ 10” L.w.l., 61' 0” 
Beam, 14’ 9%" Draft, 4' 1" 
Power, 2 G.M, diesels Speed, 23 m.p.h. 
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FROM THE designing board of R. W. 
Tolman, of New Bedford, successor to 
the Furnans Yacht Agency, this fine look- 
ing cruiser offers luxurious accommoda- 
tions and plenty of speed. She is being 
built for delivery this summer and, with 
her home port on Cape Cod, will cruise 
extensively in New England waters during 
the warm months and in Florida in the 
winter time. 

Though the plan shows a pair of gaso- 
line engines, she is now to be powered with 
two General Motors diesels which, driving 
through reduction gears, will give her a 
crusing speed of 23 miles an hour. She will 
carry 400 gallons of fuel, and 250 gallons 
of fresh water. 

The springy sheer of her flush deck and 
the nicely proportioned superstructure 
give this yacht an attractive profile. Below 
decks, spaciousness rather than an at- 














tempt to crowd in maximum sleeping ac- 
commodations is the keynote. There are 
two staterooms in the owner’s quarters, 
both large, getting light and air from the 
trunk cabin ports and accessible from 
either the deck or the deckhouse. The 
connecting bath has a tub. 

The forecastle has berths for two paid 
hands, and a big galley extends across the 
boat just forward of the engine room, 
above which is a large deckhouse with 
dining arrangements. The flying bridge is 
partially enclosed and contains all hand- 
ling controls, chart table, direction finder, 
etc. She will be equipped with automatic 
steering and all the latest navigational 
gear. 

A 3 kw. generator will supply light and 
power for the electrical equipment. She 
has an A-E Co. windlass, and an electric 


winch on the after deck for hoisting in the . 


12’ tender on a single davit. Equipment 
will include pressure fresh water system 
and all the modern conveniences. 

Since the owner spends a good deal of 
time in sport fishing, the boat has a roomy 
after cockpit, clear all around for handling 
fishing gear. Fishing chairs and a fish box 
will be part of the equipment here. 

She will be planked with Philippine 
mahogany and fastened with non-ferrous 
metal throughout. Complete sound and 
temperature insulation is to be installed 
under all decks and floors, and on engine 
room bulkheads, insuring quiet quarters 
even when under way and cool quarters 
in hot, sunny climates. 

Galley equipment will include electric 
refrigeration and a gas range, and there 
will be hot water throughout the ship, a 
convenience regarded as indisrensible in a 
modern yacht of this size and type. 
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Commodious staterooms are a feature of the accommodation plan, with few bunks and lots of elbow room 
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THE NEW RHODES 
STEEL KETCHES 


YY Aree who are acquainted 
with the 65’ water line steel ketch 
Curlew II (ex-Tamaris) will be especially 
interested in the plans of the new 55’ water 
line yachts designed by Philip L. Rhodes 
and built by the Burger Boat Co., which 
in effect are slightly smaller editions of the 
older yacht by the same designer and 
builder. The first of four of these 77’ over 
all ketches was launched at the Burger 
yard at Manitowoc, Wis., January 24th, 
1947. She is Windjammer II, built for 
Garner H. Tullis, of New Orleans. Du- 
plicates, for Henry B. Babson, of Chicago; 
William A. Parker, of Boston, and Bur- 
well B. Smith, of York, Pa., are rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The ketches are full-fledged sailing 
craft, not motor-sailers, but their single 
6-cylinder General Motors diesels are 
expected to give them a full 10 knots 
speed under power. The designer calls 
them “shoal draft, light displacement, 
high powered, centerboard, welded steel 
ketches,”’ an all-inclusive description. The 
record of Curlew II removes any doubt as 
to their performance under sail. Though 
depending largely on their big steel center- 


boards for lateral plane, they have suffi- . 


cient depth of keel and beam to make 
them stiff and weatherly and they will be 
smart on any point of sailings and par- 
ticularly fast in fresh breezes. 

Though ten feet shorter on the water 
line, the new boats have all of Curlew’s 
luxurious accommodations, on a slightly 
reduced scale, except for one single state- 
room. The deckhouse is an extremely 
comfortable compartment and the cock- 
pit, on the after cabin trunk, is com- 
fortable and high enough to give un- 
restricted visibility over the deckhouse. 
Decks and trunk tops are of teak. The 
welded steel construction permits four 


77-FOOT O.A. 
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Dimensions: L.0.a.,77' 2"; L.w.l., 66’ 0"; ar 1 





9' 0"; draft, 6' 6". Auziliary Power: 6-cyl. General 
otors diesel 








really watertight bulkheads and a water- 
tight double bottom. Tanks for 600 gallons 
of fresh water and 540 gallons of fuel are 
welded into the hull structure. The center- 
board trunk is a strength member of the 





hull, and the main engine is installed 
alongside the trunk, to starboard, but 
with the feathering propeller amidships. 
In a steel hull of this kind the extra 
strength of a flush deck is not needed. 
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“HALF PINT,’ A KEEL SLOOP 


Te aptly named Half Pint, shown 
here, was designed by Taylor Newell, 
of West Forest Hills, N. Y., as a safe class 
boat for juniors. The first of these boats is 
nearing completion in the shop of the 
Mill River Boat Works, East Rockaway, 
N. Y., which expects to complete several 
more in time for spring delivery. The 
designer does not intend to limit building 
rights to a single builder, however. 

Half Pint bears a noticeable similarity 
in size, purpose and general type to the 
famous 12)4-footers built for many years 
by the Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., 
though different in details, and the wide- 
spread interest in such craft is attested by 
the hundreds of “1244s” now in service. 
The rig is quite tall, for a little boat, and 
she carries 635 pounds of lead deep down 
on her keel, which with her decks should 
keep her from capsizing or being swamped. 
The designer suggests copper flotation 
tanks, not shown in these drawings, to 
keep her afloat even though filled up. 

She looks like a dry, able little boat, and 
her cockpit will accommodate-several per- 
sons for afternoon sailing. 

The boat is planked with 9/16” Port 
Orford cedar, Everdur screw-fastened 
over 7/8’’ square white oak frames spaced 
744". Spars are Sitka spruce, the mast 
being hollow and of box type. Standing 
rigging will be stainless steel, attached to 
bronze tangs and hardware will be bronze. 







Her deck is of 14” waterproof plywood, 
canvas covered. Seats, coamings and other 
trim are Honduras mahogany, and sails 
will be of combed Egyptian duck. 

A class of such boats would provide 
excellent racing for juniors 
and be suitable for day sailing 
for adults. The sloop rig is 
simple, with a running back- 
stay each side and a loose- 
footed slightly overlapping 


jib, The outboard rudder if 


adds to the simplicity of the 


craft. ki 
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L.o.a., 16’ 9” 
Beam, 5’ 6” 






S.A. 146 sq. ft. 


L.w.l., 12’ 6” 
Draft, 3’ 0” 
Disp. 1616 lb. 




















































A Self Stowing 
Mizzen Boom Crutch 


> From my friend R. Cutler Low, of 
Hingham, Mass., skipper of the yawl 
Ducky, have come a number of top hole 
contributions to this page, and those 
given here are right up to standard. First, 
is a sketch of the mizzen boom crutch 
which skipper Low has built for Ducky. 
The sketch should make the scheme 
pretty clear. The principal points to watch 
are that the angle of the crutch coincides 
with that of the boomkin, and that the 
inner faces of the two metal hinge brackets 
lie in the same plane. Brass strip about 
3/16” thick should be about right for these 
brackets on a boat up to, say, 30’ over all. 
The width of the brass strip will, of course, 
depend upon the thickness of the boom- 


kin. The wider the ,better, as it will be © 


possible to space the screw holes further 
in a wide piece. ! 




















The crutch itself can be made of oak 
or mahogany and should be as rugged as 
space permits. The bearing holes in the 
bottom of the crutch, where the pivot 
bolts pass through, could well be bushed 
with short lengths of brass tubing, to: be 
an easy fit on the bolts. An alternative 
arrangement would be to screw or rivet 
a couple of short lengths of strip brass 
along the outer side of the crutch and 
extending below its lower end. These 
strips would then serve as the lower bear- 
ings when bent to coincide with the face 
of the supporting brackets. This would 
eliminate the hole through the wood leg 
of the crutch and would be less inclined 
to show wear than an unbushed hole. The 
two supporting tabs at the outer end of the 
boomkin need no description except to 
remind you that they should be sufficient- 
ly strong to support the weight of a man 
just in case one should step on the crutch 
when in the down position. 


An Efficient Mast Coat Collar 


> Skipper Low has sent in another ver- 
sion of the mast coat rig. Several descrip- 
tions of other arrangements have been run 
on this page from time to time — and 
they are all good. This one has the virtue 
of being easy to make from materials 
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at hand. It consists (in addition to the 
canvas coat which was described on page 
69 in September, 1944) of a wooden collar 
which is thick enough to permit an an- 
nular groove to be cut around its peri- 
phery. In this the marline lashing will lie. 
The collar is screwed to the deck with long 
bronze or galvanized screws and should 
be set in bedding compound to make the 
joint between deck and collar watertight. 
It must, of course, be carefully fitted to 
the deck to insure a tight joint and 
should be painted or varnished after in- 
stallation. The final operation is to fit 
the canvas mast coat in accordance with 
the suggestions contained in the former 
article. 


A Cabin Top Dinghy Horse 


> Aboard Ducky, as aboard most cruising 
boats, it is frequently desirable to carry 
the dink atop the cabin. It happens in 
this case that there is insufficient room to 
permit the small boat to fit into thisspace 
without interfering with the companion 
slide. To overcome this, Cutler Low built 
himself the simple horse which is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. The cross 
bar is 2” by 2” and the uprights are about 
1 3/8” thick. Chocks and padding may be 
added if the horse is to become a per- 
manent fixture. The bottom faces of the 
uprights should be beveled to conform 
to the curvature of the cabin top. Varnish 
or paint will finish off the job. 








A Handy Paint Stirrer 


> Here is an idea which will save you a 
lot of time and assure your paint being 
thoroughly stirred. Take a piece of 3/8” 
diameter birch dowel about 7” long and 
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secure’to one of its ends a piece of hard 
wood to form a stirrer. This piece should 
be about 3” long, 1” wide and 3/8” thick. 
A 5/16” hole will be bored in its exact 
center to take the dowel, which can be 
secured in position with a wedge or a 
long brad. If the upper side of this stirrer 
is cut so that it resembles the blade of an 
electric fan or a right handed two-bladed 
propeller, it will agitate the paint right 
from the bottom of the can when it is 
held in the chuck of a drill press or a hand 
drill. When using this stirrer it will be 
necessary to pour off about one third to 
one half the liquid from a new can of 
paint, to keep it from spilling. This may 
be added later and stirred in by hand. If 
you use a drill press be sure that it is 
running at its slow speed, and immerse 
the stirrer in the paint all the way to the 
bottom of the can before turning on the 
power. Let the stirrer come to rest before 
lifting it from the can, otherwise you will 
get well splashed with paint. 








To Mark an Anchor Rode 


> To those of you who have really 
memorized the lead line markings, this 
will be duck soup — to the rest of us I’m 
afraid it is somewhat out of our depth. 
Edgar Hanks, of Essex, suggested that 
anchor rodes be marked by the same 
system as that used as standard by the 
Navy for the hand lead line. Says he: 
“As the hand lead is going when ap- 
proaching a strange anchorage it is handy 
to reckon by the same system of marks 
when veering cable.” ’S a swell idea, Ed, 
but how can I tie knots in my anchor rode 
like the ones I have in my hand lead line? 
If I lived to be as old as Noah, I would 
never be able to remember whether a 
leather with a hole in it or a nylon with a 
run in it was 10 fathoms. 

The system of marking an anchor rode 
which I have always used is to clap on 
(as they used to say in the old Navy) a 
single marline lashing at the 5-fathom 
mark, a double lashing at 10 fathoms, 
three at 15 fathoms, and so on. After all, 
what I want to know about my anchor 
rode is how much is veered out. I can take 
soundings with the lead and veer cable 
according to the conditions of wind, tide 
and holding ground. 

Ham DE Fontaine 
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“Boy...will I be glad when school’s out” 








Dependable for every Mor 


Looking back . . . was not Spring- 
time always the most buoyant season 
of every young fella’s green years 
. .. Summer comin’ with long, lazy 
days of just havin’ fun . . . and best 
of all, no school? 


But back to reality, with boy or man 
good motor-boating will always be 
pleasure of the highest order, espe- 


cially with a fine-running engine. 
One of the best ways to insure this is 
to check your spark plugs regularly 
and to ask specifically for Champions 
if they need replacing. Champion, 
the spark plug champions use, is 
America’s favorite spark plug for 
every type engine. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network. 


CHAMPION 





““AMERICA’‘S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG“‘ 
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PLYMOUTH LEADS 
AT “FITTING-OUT TIME” 


Last year, NYLON—the strongest and longest-wearing rope ever offered to 
discriminating boat owners for running rigging, anchor and mooring 


lines—was introduced by Plymouth. 


A quality rope—easy-handling, flexible when wet, mildew-proof, unaffected 
by marine organisms—and beautiful silver-white in color—Plymouth 
Nylon has already established itself as one of the principal recent 
additions to fine yacht equipment. And Now— 


PLYMOUTH OFFERS YACHTSMEN 
the world-famous ITALIAN HEMP BALLOON ROPE. together with the 


complete line of Hemp Cordage manufactured by Linificio e Canapificio 
Nazionale—Europe’s foremost maker of high quality hemp products. 
Together with Plymouth Linen Ropes and Plymouth Manila Ropes— 
recognized for over a century as the highest quality cordage in the 
yachting field—the Nylon and Italian Hemp Balloon Ropes now provide 


coverage of the entire range of yachting rope requirements. 


The best rope you can buy is not only good seamanship but low-cost 
insurance, too. Take advantage of the world’s finest assortment of quality 
yacht ropes through your local Plymouth supplier. 
He will gladly give you full information on Yacht 
Ropes and Mooring Lines offered by Plymouth 
Cordage Company, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


od Auxiliary yawl Red Head. Adrian Iselin, owner. Designed 
by Sparkman and Stephens. Built by Robert Jacob, Inc. 


1s ENGINEERED FOR YOUR 
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C-0-Two Manual System as 

Eliminates fighting fire at ff 

close quarters. Consists of.a — = 
carbon dioxide cylinder, a 

release device and a simple SAE Pmt 
piping system to distribute 
gas in threatened space. One Baffle Type Discharge Nozzle ae 


€-0-Two Fire EQUIPMENT Co. 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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> We note with satisfaction that, as a result of the over-publi- 


cized attempt by some gamblers to “fix’’ a professional football 


_ game, there has been a demand for a nation-wide congressional 


investigation of the fixing of sports events in general. High 
time, too, and we hope that they won’t overlook this yacht 


| racing racket while they’re about it. For many years, while most 
_ yachtsmen have been blindly happy in the assumption that 


theirs was a pure sport, this eagle-eyed department has been 
noticing things. Accidents, some people called them, but we 
know better. The fix was in. 

For instance, there was the time Hank Meneely fell overboard 
from Teragram, off Chesapeake Lightship, causing us to lose at 
least three seconds. Had some fixer, perhaps, cut that lifeline 
almost through? Or the time off Point Judith when Linton 
Rigg — or was it Gordon Raymond —set the Ten-Metre 
sloop’s balloon jib upside down? Carelessness, they called it. 
How do we know some fixer hadn’t disguised the head and tack 
of the sail? Or the day Bob Goeller, leading the Interclub Class, 
rounded Matinicock buoy the wrong way. Could some smart 
gambling syndicate have put a hex on him so he confused his 
right hand with his left, or vice versa? Who hid the turning 
marks in the American Y.C. regatta and the New York Y.C. 
junior regatta last summer? Gamblers, we say. How about the 


| navigator who made a landfall on Bermuda over his stern, or the 
| one who sailed 50 miles past Chesapeake Lightship on a clear 


day in a Gibson Island race? How about . . .? But why go on? 
The thing is obvious. The gamblers have got us. We demand a 


_ congressional investigation, and let the chips fall where they 
| may. It may not prove anything, but it’ll give all skippers in all 
| races a new set of alibis to at least hint darkly at, fooling no- 


body but making the skippers happier. 


| » The perfect description of our sport, from the financial angle, 


has at last been stated, its author being a correspondent, 
Douglas P. Urry, of Vancouver, B. C. Says Mr. Urry, ‘‘Yacht- 
ing, in spite of the popular illusion, is not an expensive sport; 
it takes only all you have got, anyhow, whatever that may be; 
but you don’t necessarily have to have a lot.” 


> Our advertising department, respectable fellows that they 
are, declined on moral grounds to publish this ad which was sent 
in for the Swap Chest. Having no such scruples ourself, we 
reproduce it here. Replies will be duly forwarded. 

‘For Swap — Twin screw Delux chrome-plated cruiser with 
all attachments including one from shipyard. Telephone, shower 
bath, hot and cold running water, coolish running S. 8. Blonde 


fully equipped with mink coat and temperature control. Will 


trade complete outfit for sound, soundless, motorless cat boat 
with cedar bucket and redhead. (signed) Capt. John Tinker- 
weary, owner.” 


> Humor Dept. (1852 edition). One of our correspondents sends 
us, with apologies, this excerpt from The Wizard’s Book of Con- 


_ undrums and Spirited Riddles, dated February 6th, 1852: 


“When did the yacht America perform her greatest wonder?” 

“When she made the BULLS look astonished at COWES and 
admit the superiority of the American STEERS.” 

Think of all that corn going to waste before the invention of 
the radio! 


THE BoaTSTEERER 


FITTINGS OF ALCOA 
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Look beneath the surface beauty of the hand- 
some chock, mooring bitt and hawsepipe 
shown above, and you'll find the extra cor- 
rosion-resistance that Alcoa Aluminum brings 
to every type of craft afloat. They’re made to 
retain their trim, smart appearance—these 
aluminum fittings—yet they’re light, sea- 
worthy and strong. 

Says Owens Yacht Company, who uses 
them on their 42’ three-cabin cruiser, ““They 
serve their purpose admirably, and are ex- 
pected to stand up much better than. their 


MORE people are using MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


For extra corrosion-resistance 
and good looks 


ON THE OWENS 
3-CABIN CRUISER 


heavy-metal predecessors under exposure to 
salt spray and weather.” 

You’re seeing more and more Alcoa Alumi- 
num afloat. More than ever before at the 
Motor Boat Show. And, if you’ve noticed, 
boatbuilders are using it for more and more 
basic parts—not just hardware and fittings, 
but superstructures, hulls, engines. Look for 
Alcoa Aluminum on your new craft as a sign 
of modern, fleet-footed design. ALUMINUM 
Company OF AMERICA, 1839 Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


y-4 Modey Wynn. 
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ALUMINUM 











OSCO MOTORS CORPORATION 


2018 E. Orleans St., Phila. 34, Pa. 
CABLE: OSCOMOTORS, PHILA. 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 
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> The 1947 Motor Boat Show set many records for attendance 
and sales. Not to be outdone, the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion racked up a few marks of its own by staging the longest and 
most peaceful day of annual meetings in its recent history. From 
ten in the morning ’till eleven at night the delegates tore through 
agenda after agenda, with Gulf Oil’s Marine Racing Hall of 
Fame luncheon providing a pleasant noonday interlude and an 
attempted West Coast proxy coup livening up the proceedings. 

As everyone has long since learned, the new president of the 
Association is Leonard C. Thomson of Detroit. With this change 
in directing heads, the headquarters of APBA has been. moved 
from the national capital to Thomson’s home town. Nose-to- 
the-grindstone job of executive secretary has been assigned to 
William K. Anderson, well-known Detroit boatman. If you 
haven’t already done so, now is the time to correct your address 
books and the pertinent parts of the APBA Year Book so that 
future mail to the Association is directed to 1180 National Bank 
Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

(While on the subject of proper addresses, the current APBA 
Year Book erroneously lists me as an alternate source of infor- 
mation on the Pacific One Design Hydroplane Class. Since my 
last significant experience with the class was on a certain Sep- 
tember afternoon in 1940, when one of the little PODs dumped 
me unceremoniously into the Potomac, I can be of little help.) 

Among the more important rule changes considered at the 
annual meetings were the following: 


INBOARD RunaBouts — Owners of inboard runabouts have 
become disturbed since many new postwar engines are a few 
cubic inches too large to fit the nearest logical piston displace- 
ment category under the present rules. Obviously the niceties 
of the APBA racing rules are not the most important factor in- 
fluencing a manufacturer’s selection of bore and stroke for a 
new model. It was, therefore, decided to allow an increase of 
bore of 50/1000 of an inch over the present maximum limits on 
service runabouts. The effect of this will vary according to the 
number of cylinders and relative bore and stroke measurements 
of each individual engine, but the intention is to allow (1) 
reboring of old engines without boosting them over the dis- 
placement limit and (2) acceptance of new engines which are a 
few inches over the present nominal maximum sizes. 

One or two of the larger stock runabout builders have intro- 
duced new models whose water line lengths are a mite short of 
the minimum specified by the rules. To avoid outlawing these 
new craft, if possible, the subject was referred to the runabout 
technical committee for study and recommendation. 

The Class A runabout drivers were a bit weary of having to 
race in the same heat with all other classes — as they have been 
forced to do at Red Bank on several occasions. Feeling that 
this sort of scheduling would sooner or later result in bloodshed, 
the lads amended. the-rules to prohibit mixing As in with the 
larger boats. They urged that, where practicable, a joint A 
Runabout — Pacific One Design race be held. 

The age-old matter of codifying a definition of stock runa- 
bout was proposed in an effort to limit service runabout racing 
to those craft built in quantity for all round use. As usual, the 
proposal was defeated. 

Engines for Class E having risen in price, the question of 
raising the price limit was referred to the technical committee. 

Some of the new stock runabouts of ultra-modern design 
having virtually no freeboard aft, violate the letter of the present 
service runabout rules. In this case, also, the technical com- 
mittee was called upon for advice. 
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When she’s all fitted out and shipshape this ... for famous Esso Products and the many 
spring . . . when she goes down the ways service facilities and cruising aids available 
... Start her right with powerful new Esso to you at Esso Marine Dealers. 

White Marine Gasoline ... and high-grade The name that has won fame and friends 
Esso Marine Oil in the crankcase. And stop for itself on the highways and in the sky, is 
at the familiar Esso Oval Sign as you cruise at your service for “Happy Cruising”! 


ASK FOR ESSO WHITE 


A clear, white gasoline—high in anti-knock at top 
running speed ; helps keep fuel lines and tank free 
of harmful gum and sludge deposits. An outstand- 


ing marine engine fuel... great for power, great 
for protection! 










MARINE PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED 





FOR HAPPY CRUISING 
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NILSEN & MILLS 


Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


YACHT FLAGS 


Distributors: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 1 Stainless Steel 


WALL ROPE WORKS’ + 


Yacht Rope 
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Discussion on the floor indicated that the rule requiring 
‘“‘exhausting at the stern” had been so loosely interpreted that 
one might judge that a runabout was totally surrounded by 
stern. The owners concerned voted to change the verbiage to 
“exhaust at the transom.” 

Where the present rules permit engines with overhead valves, 
they will in the future be permitted only if the engine was 
originally manufactured with overhead valves. In other words, 
conversion or hop-up jobs which include a change to overhead 
valves cannot be used. 


Gotp Cup — The 1947 running of the Gold Cup race was 
awarded to defending champion Lombardo’s South Shore Yacht 
Club. This organization is well along in plans to stage the event 
on Sunday, August 10th, on the waters of East Rockaway Inlet 
between Floyd Bennett Field and Jacob Riis Park. 

For the past several years, a Gold Cup driver who jumped 
the gun was allowed the choice of making a restart after the 
immediate field had passed him, or running an extra lap. It was 
felt by the owners at the meetings that a restart at present day 
speeds was much too dangerous and this option was therefore 
stricken from the book. 

A boat which has not competed for the Gold Cup in the past 
can be allowed to start in future races only if, by ten days before 
the race, the Inboard Racing Commission has been furnished 
satisfactory evidence that the boat has run 65 miles an hour. 

A suggestion advanced by a group of Detroit Gold Cup en- 
thusiasts to limit the class to boats with either one engine or to 
a maximum of some 2500 cubic inches was rejected as being 
contrary to the spirit of the present experimental period. 


225s — Virtually every 225 owner at the meeting had a story 
about some new engine for the class. Most of those rumored 
were worked-over Ford 6s or V-8s which are claimed to be pull- 
ing in the neighborhood of 200 hp. after the addition of over- 
head valves. Prices were reported to be in the $1,200 range. 
Despite the wishful vistas, the owners voted to retain the present 
$900 engine price limit. 

The existing rules contained no mention of fuel. To avoid 
trouble, the owners voted to insert a section stating that there 
was no restriction on type of fuel. 

The minimum water line length was reduced from 15’ 6’ to 
15’ 3” to validate several new Ventnor 225s built with a new 
keel profile which reduces their w.l. length. 


91s — Believing that an increase in price of engines eligible for 
this class was inevitable, the owners went on record as being 
willing to accept any reasonable boost. 


135s — The allowable cylinder bore oversize was raised from 
30/1000 to 50/1000.. 


151s — A completely new set of rules was adopted. The main 
provisions thereof abolish the old unlimited class, reduce the 
price limit on engines to $1,000 and provide for turning to the 
left. 

A suggestion to create an additional set of speed records for 
marks set east of the Mississippi River was introduced for the 
stated purpose of increasing the record setting chances of those 
who could not make the Salton Sea circuit. This suggestion was 
turned down by the APBA Council as being too local for a 
National body. 

In 1946 Detroit augmented its Gold Cup regatta program 
with a race for the Silver Cup, a trophy donated in memory of 
O. J. Mulford, long-time head of the Gray Marine Motor Com- 
pany. Without the Gold Cup to highlight their annual Labor 
Day event in 1947, the Detroiters are whooping up the Silver 
Cup affair by billing it as a ‘‘ Harmsworth Defense Race.” The 
deadline has long sinced passed for any challenge which could 
result in a 1947 contest for the Harmsworth trophy. However — 
some time, somebody from somewhere may challenge for the 
bauble and Detroit believes in being prepared. So this year’s 
Silver Cup event will consist of three heats of four laps each 
around a Harmsworth length course — seven nautical miles. 

Lou Fageol proposed the creation of a new class frankly 
created to accommodate a marine version of his reclining six 
cylinder bus engine. He stated that he could probably supply 
racing versions of the engine, capable of developing 300 hp. on 
a weight of 700 pounds, at a price of $1,500. 
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- and it’s fire and flame resistant! 


The U. S. Coast Guard specifies a 14 0z. cover. 


Life-Raft’s cover 


From its tough durable 21 oz. genuine Nestex* cover to its 
sturdy white plastic welt construction, the Life-Raft Marine 
Cushion is an engineered job. 


Above decks or below — aboard or overboard — the Life-Raft’s 
your best bet every time. You can crush it.. .loll on it... wet 
it.. .spill stains on it...Nestex cover wipes clean and new 
with a damp cloth. Put a flame or a match to it, it just goes 
out — for Nestex is fire and flame resistant! 


*Reg. U.S. trademark 





LIFE-RAFT” MARINE CUSHION 
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than U. S. Coast 
Guard specifications 





is 21 oz. 50% heavier! 


And the Life-Raft’s filled with finest quality Kapok — will sup- 
port 20 Ib. weight after being in water over two days. For 
pleasure or performance, you've never seen anything to com- 
pare with the Life-Raft Marine Cushion! And there are three 
rich colors for you to choose from: maroon, blue, green. Each a 
winner! See it--buy it—at your retailer’s now! Also ask him 
to show you other great Necessities Ltd. cushions: the “Many 
Purpose” and.”The Wedgie”! 


Hae Kote 


Greenville, S.C. Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CRUISING IN COMPANY 


(Continued from page 64) 


ron Two, of 14 boats, under joint command of Bill Meyer and 
Pat Lehman. Squadron One left Charleston November 10th and 
the second section the next day. Squadron Two was made up 
partially of boats which had encountered minor mechanical 
troubles and their crews were glad to take advantage of an 
extra day for needed repairs. 

Armistice Day found Squadron One at Beaufort, 8. C., not a 
particularly good place to moor overnight but an interesting 
one to visit. Next came Port Royal Sound; Calibogue Sound and 
a maze of creeks and rivers, all well marked and easy to follow 
on the charts, until the Savannah River is crossed. At Thunder- 
bolt, Ga., there is an unusually fine yacht basin and another fine 
one at Isle of Hope, just a few miles further. One must be careful 
in these waters to watch the wash of his boat while passing 
boats moored to docks along the waterway. There is no speed 
limit but, according to regulations, a boat is responsible for 
damage which she may do to other craft. 

The stops at Thunderbolt, Isle of Hope and St. Simons gave 
the crews an opportunity to visit famed Georgia resorts. 
November 14th found the lead boats in Florida at last — 
Amelia City; then across the St. Johns River, with a longing 
look upstream toward Jacksonville, and on into the canal to St. 
Augustine. Some went on to Marineland, where they were ac- 
commodated at so much per foot. St. Augustine is a beautiful 
city and should be visited. The docks, however, are exposed to 
the wash of the shrimp boats which put out to sea every morn- 
ing between four and six and, as there must be at least 157 of 
these boats, their wash is something to remember. It is best to: 
seek a berth up the river or in some other protected mooring. 

A particularly cordial reception awaited the “Southward Ho” 
cruisers at the Halifax River Yacht Club, Daytona Beach. This 
club, one of the oldest in Florida, has first class piers, little tide 
and a club manager who goes the limit in welcoming yachtsmen. 
The club gave a cocktail party and luncheon to Fleet A on 
November 17th, with a repeat performance for Fleet B on the 
19th. Next in order came the pretty little ports of Cocoa, Eau 
Gallie and Fort Pierce, each with excellent facilities. At Cocoa, 
the Chamber of Commerce had arranged a dinner party and it 
was here that Fleet B caught up to stragglers of Fleet A. 

At Palm Beach, the grand union of the fleets took place. The 
advance guard of Fleet A had arrived the day previous and 
Fleet B, with the second section of Fleet A, arrived just in time 
for the dance given by the Palm Beach Y.C. It was a pleasure 
for the crews of Fleet B to get in on a big party; all the way 
down from New York they had been pressed for time but had 
heard stories of the wonderful parties enjoyed by Fleet A. 


‘However, there are advantages in traveling light and Fleet B 


had become a closely knit and friendly group of yachtsmen. 

At Palm Beach, the fleet was welcomed by Chief Commander 
Charles F. Chapman who was flying his flag aboard Ted Hous- 
er’s cruiser Lillie Adele, of Miami. The next morning the com- 
bined fleets, 33 boats led by Lillie Adele, headed for Fort Lau- 
derdale. At the first yacht basin the local Squadron gave each 
boat a gun salute and, at the point where New River joins the 
Intra-Coastal Waterway, we were met by the specially deco- 
rated passenger-carrying Water Bus II with a welcoming party 
aboard. The fleet lined up for the parade up New River escorted 
by local cruisers; while boys and girls from speed boats threw 
oranges aboard the “‘Southward Ho” cruisers. In the evening, 
the crews were entertained at dinner by the Fort Lauderdale 
Power Squadron and the local Board of Commerce. 

Regretfully, the fleet pulled out the following morning for 
the grand finale at Miami. At the Flamingo Hotel dock, 34 boats 
passed in review, the Chief Commander taking the salute, and 
the cruise was officially over, the boats scattering to various 
piers nearby where they had been given temporary accommoda- 
tions. At Miami, the ladies were entertained by the Wamps 
(Women’s Auxiliary Miami Power Squadron) at the home of 
Mrs. Ted Gulkis. 

There are many advantages to a well planned, guided cruise 
and the experiences of 1946 will enable the leaders of next year’s 
cruise to make it even better, if this be possible. 
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Barbour Boat Works, New Bern, N. C. 
Blounts Marine Supply Co., Savannah, Ga. 
"~ Boats Inc., Houston, Texas 
Jack Bolton, Denver, Colo. 
Bowler Holmes & Hecker Co., N. Y., N. ¥i 
Chamberlain Marine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Champlain Marine Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Choctaw Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cutter Boat & Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Carl Dietzen Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Everett Motor Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Fall's City Boat Works, Louisville, Ky. 
Kenneth A. Fisher, Wichita, Kan. 
Freeman Motor Marine, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Gray's Motor Service Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Harbor Boat & Yacht Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Scott M. Henderson, Cleverdale, N. Y. 
Higgins Marine Sales Corp., New Orleans, La. 
Bert Howell, Pampa, Texas 
i a Outboard & Marine Co., Jackson- 
: ville, Fla. 
Jafco Marine Basin Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jules Engine & Equipment Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash, 
Lake Texoma Boat & Marine Co., Sherman, Texas 
Las Vegas Machine & Eng. Works, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Ole Lee, Jr., Lee Craft, Somers, Mont. 
Lester Distributing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 
Lockridge & Seel Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Mahon & Gall Inc., Baltimore, Md; Washington, D.C. 
Manset Marine wey Co., Southwest Harbor, Me. 
Marine Equipment upply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marine Shops, Charleston, S. C. 
Marshall Boat Works, Pensacola, Fla. 
W. L. Masters & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Boat Sales & Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norris Marine Sales & Service, Fountain City, Tenn, 
Roy Nowlin Boat Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
O. K. Boat Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
Henry A. Pohl Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Poly Marine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
St. Laurence Marine Sales & Service, Clayton, N. Y. M 
St. Louis Boat & Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
be Antonio Machine & Supply Co., Corpus Christi, 
exas 
Hollock Scott Boat & Mtr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles E. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Smith Marine, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tippecanoe Boat Co., Leesburg, Ind. 
T. L. Waring, Jr., Port Tampa City, Fla. 
J. H. Westerbeke Corp., Boston, Mass. 
The Young Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
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MADE IN DIAMETERS UP TO 30” 
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A TWO-REEF BREEZE 


(Continued from page 58) 


the channel, tacked across it and back — and jibed out again 
without having gained a foot. A gaff main and a long, straight 
keel, it became increasingly clear, are not of too great assistance 
in going to windward. Again Gull sailed into Steamboat Chan- 
nel. A quarter hour later, Beachcomber, with centerboard up, 
came across the shallows, passed us to windward, made a few 
easy tacks, again raised her board and was on the other side. 
Gull, meanwhile, lost half her hard won distance as Beachcomber 
maliciously took the breeze, and then continued doggedly beat- 
ing up to windward. Perhaps an hour and 50 tacks later, she too 
emerged wearily on the other side. Victory through air power! 

Beachcomber was out of sight by this time. We next sighted 
her at anchor, and Cap already had more than a dozen large 
crawfish for dinner. When they were devoured, the night’s dis- 
cussion, needless to say, dealt with going towindward. Having 
had the problem in practice, we were now ripe for the theory. 

Next afternoon, hours behind Cap, Gull ghosted into Tav- 
ernier, the breeze so light that a floating match required twelve 
seconds from bow to stern. But she moved. And she sailed in, 
neither going aground nor resorting to the engine. We com- 
menced to feel that perhaps there was hope for us. 

But now Gull must carry on alone, back to Miami. The month 
was almost up. Extra supplies came aboard, including one quart 
of gasoline which represented the total amount used cruising 
with Cap. Gull was ready for sea.But then the radio said: ‘‘ Fresh 
to strong . . . Small Craft Warnings “are flying from Jackson- 
ville to the Florida Straits.’’ We could see the red pennant above 
the weather station in Tavernier. Cap would surely not expect 
us to go out in this . . . would he? Even if it was a south wind 
and hence a favorable one? We looked appealingly in Cap’s 
direction. 

“Tt’s a bit too strong; isn’t it, Cap? You know, with the 
Small Craft Warnings and all?”’ 

“May be!”’ said Cap with his customary helpfulness in such 
decisions. “‘I dunno . . . but remember what I told you: that 
boat will hold on longer’n you will.” 

I returned to Gull. “Davy,” I announced sadly, “I think 
we’re getting under way . . . right now.’’ 

So we hoisted the main — smartly, of course; Cap let go our 
line and we set the jib. ‘‘ Fair winds and taut sheets!’ we called 
to Cap-(a sailor never says goodbye, he had taught us), and we 
sailed away. Smartly we rounded up, and headed into the chan- 
nel. Smartly we grounded once again on the Tavernier bar! 
Uttering comments on the situation not here reproduced, I slid 
over the side into the mud to push off. I looked back; Cap had 
tactfully dropped below. 

But we got her off and set our course to the northward. The 
breeze was right aft. We sailed wing and wing. We covered six 
nautical miles through Baker’s Cut and into Buttonwood Sound 
in one hour and four minutes. By this time I was dried out from 
going overboard and we were feeling pleased with ourselves 
again. We put the going aground behind us: ‘‘ Everybody goes 
aground at Tavernier, even the fishermen.”’ 

Dropping astern to starboard was one of our anchorages of 
the southward trip. And here it was, still morning. We com- 
mented loftily on people who hunt holes when the breeze is fresh 
and the foam streaks are on the water. At the north end of But- 
tonwood Sound is Grouper Creek, narrow and wooded on either 
side. “You won’t try that under sail, of course, will you?” said 
Davy, giving me my cue. 

“Qh, we can try it,’’ I said with well-feigned casualness. “‘ Al- 
ways start the engine, maybe, if we get stuck.” 

And so we sailed through Grouper Creek, jibing around when 
the channel curved, and into Tarpon Basin. This we traversed 
close-hauled in two tacks, sailed through Dusenbury Creek and 
headed across Blackwater Sound. The noon weather report 
said: “‘Fresh to strong. Small Craft Warnings flying from Jack- 
sonville to the Florida Straits.” It was a beautiful day, white 
caps and the bright, sparkling water and the long foam streaks 
stretching away downwind. The breeze was right aft. 

We approached the longest and most winding of the creeks, 
Jewfish Creek, spanned by the slow drawbridge of the Key West 
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Be sure of a warm, comfortable cabin on those chilly days and nights:‘that pop up even in- summer! 
Add six weeks or more to your cruising season! Get rid of the ever-present dampness that cuts into 
your fun! It’s all possible with the new, odorless, completely self-contained Fluid Heat Marine Heater. 


At the National Motor Boat Show in January, this warm air heater met with unprecedented enthusiasm. Product of 
Fluid Heat’s 20 years in the heating business, it was developed 
during the war when military needs, particularly Coast Guard 
Patrol Boats, demanded compact, lightweight equipment. 
So small it fits under a bunk, in an unused locker compart- 
ment or in any other out of the way place. It’s sure to give you 
extra pleasure, extra comfort, extra use of your boat! 
See your local dealer. If he hasn’t Fluid Heat Marine 
. Heaters in stock, have him write to: Fluid Heat Division, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6903 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


fluid heat= 


MARINE HEATER 


pan He é MEMO TO DISTRIBUTORS: Your customers will soon be asking 


pdern © you about the new Fluid Heat Marine Heater. So write us for full 
details on how you can get a Distributorship. 





Available in 15,000 and 25,000 B.T.U. 
per hour models. Burns kerosene ot 
gasoline, only a fraction .of a gallon 
pee hour. 15,000 B.T.U. model is only 

13” long, 1034” wide, 1254” high. 
Heating unit spaced from cabinet walls 
to’ keep surface temperatures low. 


























C. Raymond Hunt Design 


‘ : ‘ by g oe 


For Men Who Know Boats Best . . . The 
unusual hull design of the Huntform 3712 is a recently- 
perfected step ahead in powerboat design. It com- 
bines the easy speed and relative dryness of the 
Vee-bottom with the seaworthiness and freedom from 
pounding characteristic of the round bottom. Wide- 
spread acceptance of the Huntform 3742 by distin- 
guished yachtsmen attests its satisfactory qualities. 


Family Boat ... Equipped with an unusually 
deep and roomy self-bailing cockpit with high coam- 
ings, it's an ideal boat when there are children in the 
party. You know they're safe in a Huntform 37! 
regardless of the weather. 


Yacht Tender ... The Huntform 37% is ideal 
as a yacht tender, too. There’s plenty of power to 
tow your own boat—or a whole fleet—to port after 
the race... She’s a fine mother ship for inter-club 
regattas. 


Sport Fisherman ...\n a Huntform 37% you 
go where the stripers are running regardless of wind 
and weather. Plenty of room to stow fishing gear... 
accommodations below for an extended trip, too. 








Built by Graves of Marblehead 





SPECIFICATIONS 
L.O.A.: 37/7” Beam: 10’ 4” 
L.W.L: 35’ 10” Draft: 2’ 1112” 


Speed: 22.7 m.p.h. With 141 h.p. 
Chrysler Marine Engine 
Price: $10,200 











Write us for further particulars, or better still, arrange for a demon- 
stration and judge the performance of the Huntform 37! for 
yourself, Send for information on other Huntform motorboats: The 
Huntform 21... The Huntform 28... The Huntform 37'/-foot 
twin-screw cabin cruiser .. . The Huntform 52. 











YACHTING 


Highway. This was the time to be reasonable and start the en- 
gine. The bridge and the trees would take our wind. The bridge 
might not open. Besides we had gone aground here on the way 
south. Near the bridge we were passed by an elaborate floating 
palace which got the draw open. It commenced to elose, evi- 
dently not believing we could possibly mean it. We blew fiercely, 
thrice. It held. Gull sailed through and sailed throughilthe creek 
as well. Of course, to the engineless Beachcomber, this was com- 
monplace; still we wished Cap might see Gull at this moment. 

Now we sailed across Card Sound on a broad reach; this was 
the strong part of the ‘fresh to strong.” Even in the stiff Gull, 
all hands perched on the weather side. The spray flew. We 
passed Pumpkin Key but we no longer cared for so small a lee. 
This time we entered the deep, clear, tidal channels of Angelfish 
Creek and anchored in its swift current. It seemed curious and 
alarming, even to us, to be heading away from the breeze and 
into the current. 

The radio next morning predicted: ‘‘Fresh becoming strong 
. . - Small Craft Warnings displayed .. .”’ We got under 
way, heading for Cutter Bank. As we sailed through, porpoises 
played about our bows and dozens of others leaped nearby. 
Ahead of us, except for Featherbed Bank, there was nothing 
for many miles except the rough waters of Biscayne Bay. The 
sky had a brassy appearance and squalls built up astern. The 
waves were four to five feet high. We pushed on as fast as the 
following breeze would take us, using the boathook for a whisker 
pole to keep the jib out wing and wing. Time passed, hours of 
sun and spray and waves. The skyline of Miami rose out of the 
haze ahead; astern the sky was dark with towering squalls. We 
were reluctant to reef, and there was no shelter except ahead. 
We held on. 

We watched the city skyline approach and we watched the 
squalls approach. We were in the middle. Suddenly we were in 
civilized waters again; Cape Florida was abeam. We spliced the 
main brace. A few minutes later the weatherworn Gull and her 
brown, somewhat ragged crew entered the home slip just as the 
squall screamed down in wind and blinding rain. 

That night a postcard went to the Beachcomber. In one 
month, it said, Gull would again head southwards to the Keys. 


THE INLAND LAKE SCOWS 
(Continued from page 62) 


comparison with Class C. No races were held between the two 
classes, but some are planned for early next season. Most of the 
owners of this new class like them and, as experience is gained 
with the sloop rig on this hull, it is believed that they will 
handle as well, or better, than Class C. It will take another 
season or two to really prove this point. 

This article has been more or less of an outline of the physical 
description of these craft, which must be seen and sailed to be 
really appreciated. Their phenomenal speed, trickiness, yet ease 
of handling, make for wonderful sport, as may be seen by the 
large numbers that are sailed on the inland lakes throughout 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. The 
Inland Lakes Yachting Association regatta is really a spectacle. 

Split second decisions, speed in handling and training the 
crews into smoothly functioning teams are necessary to win 
races. The larger classes, in spite of their long water lines, come 
about quickly and handle beautifully, but a refined sense of 
balance is necessary on the part of both skipper and crew. 
Setting light sails is a problem, as they can be put up in stops 
only before a race; when they are reset, they must go up flying. 
Speed, here again, is essential and it is not unusual to get these 
large parachutes up and drawing in 15 to 20 seconds from the 
time that the man leaves the cockpit with the sail in his arms. 
This speed, of course, comes only from constant practice, and 
it is a common sight to see these boats, during the sailing season, 
setting and resetting light sails, rounding marks, jibing and 
practicing starts over and over again. 

Competition is extremely keen, not only in the yacht clubs 
but between the various lakes and last summer saw the revival 
of the annual ILYA regatta after a lapse of four years. From 
the number who participated, and from the number of unfilled 
orders in the boatbuilders’ hands, we are looking forward to a 
great boom in scow sailing. 
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Know Your Merchant Marine 


#3 of a Series of Advertisements Designed to Assist Yachtsmen in 
Recognizing our Merchant Fleet. 


PRESENTED BY CHUDY & \() 


+ 





UNDERWRITERS 
90 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


INSURANCE POLICIES ISSUED THROUGH BROKERS AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








DRY CARGO — LIBERTY An 11%" x 12" reproduction of this illustration without advertising will be sent on request. 


EC2-s-c1 DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: Flush hull unbroken from stem to stern—short 
block like superstructure located amidships—single heavy kingpost and two 
masts in the following order: kingpost, mast, funnel mast—two large cowl venti- 
lators atop each resistor house—one stack erect with bonnet—raked stem— 
cruiser stern. 


CHARACTERISTICS: Length (overall) 441’ 6’’—beam 56’ 10’’—draft (loaded) 
27’ 7'’—deadweight tonnage 10,865—normal sea speed 11 knots—cruising radius 
10,000 miles—indicated horsepower 2,500 —propulsion, steam-reciprocating. 









“MYSTIC” Islander 


In 1940, out of three 
starts, in cruising races 
on Long Island Sound 
the first boat of this 
class won one first, 
and one second 
place. 


Dimensions: 


L.O.A. 27’ 

L.W.L. 23’ 6” 
Beam_ 8’ 2” 
Draft 4'9” 


Headroom 
5 , 8” 


SAIL AREA: 
386 sq. ft. 











Husky, Roomy, Cruising Auxiliary 


Two cabin arrangements, bunks for 3 or 4. Iron out- 
side ballast. 4 cyl. 22 h.p. Marine engine. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Drive to Mystic and see this 23’ 6” water-line cruising 
cutter, built of seasoned lumber by experienced boat 
builders. 


*Price $6200, boat delivered at our dock in Mystic. 
Five boats available for spring delivery. 


* Offer subject to price change without notice. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 
OIL CITY, PA., U.S.A. 











YACHTING 
STARS, THE YACHTSMAN’S FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 74) 


reflecting the sun’s rays. Of the eight known planets only four 
are bright enough for navigational purposes. These are listed in 
the American Nautical Almanac and the figures pertinent to 
their use listed. The names of these planets are Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn and Mars. 

The best way to gain a knowledge of the planets is to use a 
mechanical star finder. One of the best on the market is the Rude 
Star Finder, published by the U. 8. Hydrographie Office. With 
the aid of this device the positions of all the planets can be 
determined easily and accurately. Another good way — possi- 
bly the best — is to have a person who knows all the planets 
help you. Still another method is the strip map in the Air Al- 
manac. It shows the Ecliptic and the first magnitude stars along 
it with the positions of all the visible planets and the moon. If 
this strip shows, for instance, that Mars is located between 
Aldebaran and Regulus and is close to Aldebaran, it becomes an 
easy matter to locate Mars. 

Generally speaking, it will be only the bright planets that will 
ever be confused with first magnitude stars. Aided by the fol- 
lowing list you should not have too much trouble separating the 
first magnitude stars from their brighter brothers, the four 
navigational planets. 

Venus. This is the brightest of the planets and we can iso- 
late it to a certain extent because it never strays far from the 
sun. It is never more than 48° from it. Expressed in terms of 
time this means that it will be visible for more than three hours 


after sunset or before sunrise. You probably have been calling 
| this beautiful body the ‘‘evening star’ or “morning star.” 


In any event, if you have an unidentified, bright body in the 
early morning or evening, not far from the horizon, it will prob- 


| ably be Venus. 


JuPITER. This is a giant among planets and is ten times the 
diameter of the earth and 1300 times its bulk. It takes twelve 


_ years to complete its orbit and it enters a new Zodiac constella- 
| tion every year. This slowness in the movements of Jupiter is 


IN LIMITED QUANTITIES | 


due to its great distance from the earth. 
SATURN. Saturn is another huge planet. Astronomers have 
found that it has a density less than water. It takes 2914 years 


| to swing around the sun in its orbit 886,000,000 miles away 


from the sun. This means that it travels from one constellation 
of the Zodiac to the next in 214 years. 

Mars. This body is about half the diameter of the earth and 
is physically more like the earth than all the others. It takes a 
little less than two years to complete its orbit. This is the least 
troublesome of the planets, not because it is easy to find but 
rather because its obscurity hides it among the brighter stars. 

Armed with this knowledge you should have no great diffi- 


_ culty in finding all the planets as they cross the familiar pattern 
of the stars you already know. 


If your interest comes from cruising long nights beneath an 
ever-changing star studded sky, you too will find a constant 


| source of interest in the knowledge of the heavens. You will find 








that you can steer for hours at night by spotting a star in your 
rigging and holding it there. This eliminates a lot of the eye- 
strain of night steering. A knowledge of the rising and setting 
points of a few stars, combined with Polaris, will give you a 
gratifying confidence in your compass courses, especially in a 
small boat where the chances of a stray metal tool affecting your 
compass is great. Any time that you are outdoors, on land or sea, 
hunting or yachting, or earning your living by navigating a ves- 
sel across the trackless sea, the stars and the movements of the 
mighty universe will seem close to you and you can rightly say 
the stars are your friends. 
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A few years back you'd never have thought e speedy beauty like 
the boat shown below was Diesel powered. That was when Diesels 


were heavy, big and slow-turning. 


But today the “Josephine M. Ill,” cuts along at 25 


25 MPH PLUS —vermsives ter owner seater story and reduce 


operating costs with General Motors Diesel engines. 


GM Diesels are compact. They give power at 

Di ESEL SAFETY every downstroke with no piston loafing through a 
single revolution. They start easily with electric 

cranking. They’re so clean and well designed that 


AND SAVI NGS the little maintenance which may be required is 


easily performed. 


During the war, all landing craft from the LCVP 
to the LCI were powered by Series 71 GM Diesels which earned 
the highest reputation. Now they're ready to give yachtsmen and 


boat operators the same dependable, economical service. 


The “Josephine M. Ill," 50-foot Matthews 
cruiser owned by Mr. Harry Liebeck of 
Swarthmore, Pa., powered with a 
matched pair of GM 6-cylinder 

Series 71 Diesel engines, 








DIESEL BRAWN 
WITHOUT 
THE BULK 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES . . Up fo 200 HP. 
DIESEL DETROIT 23, MICH. @ ) MULTIPLE UNITS . -Up fo 800 HP. 


POWER GENERAL MOTORS 
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WESTERN 





YACHTING 


. .. A fast luxury sport cruiser, for those who want 
the best! Superbly styled, built with custom-care. 
Mahogany hull with double-planked bottom, framed 
on 12” centers for rugged, go-to-sea stamina. A 


spacious cockpit and a roomy, full-headroom cabin 
assure your comfort and pleasure. Auto-type controls. 
Twin 92 h.p. engines drive her at a smooth 34 m.p.h. 


(Speeds to 42 m.p.h. with other installations.) Two 
wide, full-length berths; complete galley; enclosed, 
full-headroom lavatory. Available with convertible 

-canopy top, and movable dinette table for either cabin 


26 FT. DE LUXE 


SPORT CRUISER 


or cockpit use. A beauty throughout! Truly America’s 
finest, best-built cruiser. Write for details—today. 


WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Fairliner. Division 


Plants at Tidewater * Tacoma 2, Washington 








GENESIS OF THE ONE-DESIGN 


(Continued from page 53) 


Fifties and Forties, both by Herreshoff. The Fifties came 
out in 1913, they were 72’ long on deck, 14’6’ beam and 
9’9” draft. There were nine of them, the owners being G. M. 
Hecksher, W. E. Dodge, Ralph N. Ellis, J. P. Morgan, Pem- 
broke Jones, Edmund Randolph, George F. Baker, Jr., H. P. 
Whitney and E. T. Irvin. As a one-design class they raced for 
several years, and in the ’20s a number were re-rigged as jib- 
headed sloops and one, Pleione, as a schooner. Long after the 
class had ceased to function as a unit, these old Fifties were 
taking their share, and more, of King’s Cups, Astor Cups, 
Puritan Cups and other high ranking honors in. the sport. 

The Forties came along three years after the Fifties, in 1916, 
and for years the “‘ Fighting Forties” were a byword in the sport, 
with such owners as A. K. Bourne, Alexander Smith Cochran, 
Wilson Marshall, Morton F. Plant, George M. Pynchon, Oliver 
Jennings, Harold Wesson, John S. Lawrence and many other 
famous skippers handling the helms. Like the Fifties, they were 
gaff-rigged originally and, like the Fifties, most of them have 
been re-rigged as jib-headed sloops and yawls. They are chunkier 
boats than the Fifties, being 59’ over all, 14’1’” beam, and 8’5’ 
draft and, while never as fast for their rating as the Fifties, they 
have shone, since they broke up as a racing class, in a different 
branch of the sport. Fitted with yawl rigs for ocean racing, 
both Robert N. Bavier’s Memory and Russell Grinnell’s Rugosa 
have won Bermuda Races. Others, under various rigs, have 
taken other ocean racing laurels. 

Rivals of the Forties were the Larchmont O boats, designed 
by William Gardner in 1917. Slightly smaller and slimmer than 
the Forties, they could generally beat the latter to windward 
but on a reach the Forties had the best of it. Originally gaff- 
rigged, the Os were among the first classes of large boats to be 
altered to marconi rig, which they were in 1926. The.class has 
stattered widely and has not been active in competition for 


several years. Among their original owners were F. D. Strachan, 
James B. Ford, Philip H. Johnson and Morton F. Plant. 

To attempt to list the classes of smaller boats that appeared 
concurrently with these craft, like the Indian Harbor Arrows of 
1916, the Herreshoff 1214-footers first built in 1914, the Glen 
Cove Jewels.and others would take more space than is available, 
but by the time the first World War put a temporary quietus on 
the sport, one-design racing was a major and highly respected 
factor in yacht racing and the stage was set for a vast increase 
in this form of yachting in the ’29s and ’30s, a part of which 
will be covered in a future article. 


NEW HULL MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 55) 


As compared with welded steel, riveted aluminum is naturally 
complicated. On the other hand, the potential saving in weight 
is so great that if lightness is important this complication can be 
accepted; if extreme light weight is not a requirement, the 
relatively greater strength of aluminum on a weight for weight 
basis permits the use of simplified construction with compara- 
tively few parts. Similarly, in a small boat there are many ap- 
plications in which the full tensile strength is not required so 
that the parts may be welded. 

Wind Call, a 35’ auxiliary sloop, owned by G. G. Wyland of 
our office, is a simple boat structurally using riveted construc- 
tion with some welding, and gives promise of being not only 
strong but light and moderate in cost as well. At the recent 
Motor Boat Show many of the lightest dinghies, outboard run- 
abouts and canoes were built of aluminum. This material seems 
equally suited for both large and small yachts. More experience 
with it should show some interesting results. 

In discussing all these materials their cost has been assumed 
as roughly equivalent to wooden construction on the principle 
that any material much more expensive than wood would be 
unacceptable. Also, being still in the development state, cost 
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Dimensions of the new 
Cambridge Cadet: 
L.O.A. 28’ 7” Beam 8’ 7” 
L.W.L. 21’8” Draft 4’ 100’ 


Hailed — 


Hailed as the boat of the year at the New York Boat Show. 
The Cambridge “Cadet” is answer to a fine healthy cruising 
boat for the real sailor. However, bear in mind that mate- 
rials are limited this year — we can only handle orders on 
a limited basis so “first come, first served.” 


Designed expressly for us by 
Warner, N.A., “Cadet” offers 
quarters for three, unbeliev- 
and locker space, auxiliary 
struction is the finest available. 


THE HAMPTON 0.D. 


The Hampton One-Design is grow- 
ing rapidly all over America. Our 
precision-built Hampton sells for 
$965. F. O. B. Cambridge, Md. 
complete with sails, ready to sail. 
All boats measured and certified 
at factory. Dimensions: L.O.A. 
18’0"".L.W.L.14'0”". Beam5'91%". 


Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 


Cambridge, Maryland . Telephone 1100 


_Winthrop L. * 
full headroom, 
able storage 
power. Con- »% 
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data are relatively meager. Today, however, we have some line 
on costs and can make the following generalities: 

Molded plywood and plastics would be prohibitively expen- 
sive in large boats but cost no more than the best grade of 
wood construction in small boats built in quantity. As quantities 
increase, this comparison is likely to be in favor of the new 
materials. 

Steel construction is apt to be a little bit less than wood for 
a single boat, while aluminum is apt to be a little more. As in the 
case of plywood.and plastics, however, both these: materials 
seem better suited to quantity production than wood. Even 
aluminum will compare favorably when a large number of units 
are built. The metals, however, differ from the molded materials 
because not requiring expensive molds the advantages of quan- 
tity production begin to become apparent when even a small 
number of units is considered. 

These new materials in their variety offer an interesting 
challenge to the designer. Although he is guided by practice, 
he must be alert to many fundamental strength relationships. 
He will also be anxious to study many new ways of putting a 
boat together. In all such study, wood is the standard by which 
the other materials and methods will be judged. It is a hard 
material to beat. Perhaps the present trend is best described . 
by saying that wood is beginning to meet real competition. 


MARINE ENGINE OPERATION 


(Continued from page 77) 


pump so that air is drawn into the fuel oil. Even a pinpoint of 
air in a-solid fuel injection system will make a nozzle cut out. 


Low Oil Pressure 


Oil pressure drop happens to old engines and to new ones. 
The amount of oil pressure on the gauge and the viscosity or 
grade of oil is determined by many factors such as engine 
speed, bearing area and extent of the lubricating system. All 
other things being equal, an oil of higher viscosity (i.e., higher 
S.A.E. number) will create a higher pressure. Therefore on an 
old engine which has worn bearings, the next higher viscosity 
oil is permissible to help maintain pressure. When oil is cold 
and sluggish, pressure will be high; when the engine is operating 
at idling speed, the efficiency of the oil pump is low and likewise 
the pressure. Therefore always consider oil pressure at normal 
speed after warming up. 

Gradual loss of oil pressure indicates worn or loose bearings, 
while sudden drop means stoppage in the circulation. This may 
be caused by broken pipe, accumulation of foreign matter on 
pick-up screen, damaged pump (rare) or no oil in the pan 
(quite common) from either an external leak or sheer forget- 
fulness. If your oil system has a pressure valve in it, know where 
it is located and inspect it for proper contact of valve and seat. 
The pressure regulator is essentially a safety valve, and tamper- 
ing with the spring tension will not cure a loose bearing or a 
leaky connection. 

Quite often an engine has an incorrectly marked bayonet 
gauge. This may be due to an extreme angle of installation not 
anticipated by the manufacturer. So double check the gauge in 
the light of experience and re-mark the level if required. If the 
level is too low, the pick-up screen will suck air; if too high, there 
is danger of the crank throws whipping the oil into foam. 

On a two-cycle diesel, foamy oil may be drawn into the 
cylinders through the intake ports and cause unregulated com- 
bustion. If a diesel engine runs away, from lubricating oil in the 
cylinder or from a jammed throttle control, it is slightly harder 
to stop than an engine with an ignition system that can be cut. 
Fortunately in marine operation, the propeller and the hull are 
safeguards against excessive speed, should this occur, provided 
there is room to navigate in. If boat is equipped with a CO: 
system, release of this gas in engine room will effectively stop 
any engine. 

Pre-ignition is merely the igniting of the gas in the firing 
chamber too soon, so that the piston has a tendency to be halted 
rather than impelled by the combustion. Commonest cause of 
pre-ignition is from incandescent bits of carbon left in the firing 
chamber, or it may come from a defective or incorrect spark 
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With twin HALL-SCOTT Invaders, 


this brand-new 55 FOOTER does 


better than 25 M.P.H. 


That trim 55-foot cruiser crossing your bow in the photo is the 
“Sea Puss’”’. . . one of Consolidated Shipyards’ latest contributions 
to luxurious boating! 


She’s built to last, this “‘“Sea Puss.”’ And so are her engines. Devel- 
oping a total of over 500 h.p. at 2100 r.p.m., they skim her along 
the surface at 25.21 m.p.h., as clocked in a recent trial run. And 
because they’re Hall-Scotts, they can be expected to give year 
after year of top performance, with only routine maintenance. 


Whether you’re interested in new or replacement engines, get the 
facts on Hall-Scott. We’ll be glad to discuss your power requirements. 








HACL~SCOTT 


Motor Car Company 


Factory and Main Office— 
BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Berkeley 


Division of ACF-BRILL Motors Company 
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| plug, and sometimes from a projecting bit of gasket metal. 


When the ignition is turned off after a hot run, if the engine 
keeps firing for a few revolutions, that’s pre-ignition. Detona- 
tion has about the same knock, and is caused by fuel with too 
low an octane rating which results in too rapid combustion. 


Valve Trouble 


Why do valve springs break? Metal fatigue. Why do they 
break more often in marine engines? More water to condense 
and drip on them. How do you prevent breakage? Keep the 
valve chambers dry by keeping the engine hot. 

Sticking valves are an annoyance peculiar to high speed 
engines. Valves normally operate at a heat in excess of 1000° 
F. The way they rid themselves of excess heat is through the 
split second metal to metal contact of valve face to seat plus a 
certain amount of heat transfer through the oil film between 
stem and guide. When valves do not seat properly because of 
wArping from overheating or because of carbon formation from 
improper combustion (engine too cold, wrong spark plugs, 
badly adjusted carburetor, ignition weak or poorly timed, bad 
fuel, worn piston rings, etc.), the stems get too hot. This literally 
cooks the film of oil and fuel residue between stem and guide, 
causing varnish formation and this in turn sticks the valves tight, 
thus leading to harsh words. 

After removing the valves and cleaning them in solvent to 
get rid of this varnish, there is a temptation to ream the guides 
to permit a freer fit. This is apt to aggravate the condition since 
the increased clearance will slow down heat transfer and permit 
a thicker film of varnish. If stem-to-guide clearance is too great, 
the valve will have a sloppy action and make the seating at the 
head worse than before. The way to cure chronic valve sticking 
is (1) maintain recommended temperature, (2) check both fuel 
quality and carburetion, (3) see that valves seat properly. 


Worn Water Pumps 


Water pumps have the shortest life of any engine accessory 
because they are constantly exposed to sand, salt, pollution 
and, once in a while, a slow moving fish. For that reason they 
should be checked frequently and a spare carried at all times. 

From the water pump to the manifold exhaust connection, 
the water circulation can be designed by the engine manu- 
facturer, but from intake scoop to pump and from outlet fitting 
to overflow line, the water system sometimes takes a beating 
from all sorts of plumbers. Stay away from check valves unless 
there is a definite requirement for one; even when they work 
freely, they form a restriction in the line. Don’t pump out the 
bilge through the water jackets. There is only one gadget which 
should be placed in the line ahead of the pump and that is a sea 
water strainer of proper capacity; when running in weedy or 
sandy water, this device will prolong the life of pump and 
engine. It is perfectly all right to pipe hot water from the 
discharge side to the galley or head provided there is a full flow 
at all times through pump even if you are washing dishes. 

One cause of a loss of horse power is too much back pressure 
in the exhaust pipe. This comes from either too small a pipe or 
too many sharp bends in it, so that the exhaust gas flow is 
impeded and keeps the cylinders from being completely emptied 
when the exhaust valves are open. Two-cycle engines are more 
susceptible to back pressure than 4-cycle ones since the exhaust 
action is faster. If a muffler is installed it must be large enough 
so that back pressure will not be materially increased. 

Here are a few more gremlins that it took a lot of detective 
work to find. Voltage loss at starting; battery cables too long 
or too light. Propeller creep; warped friction discs in the 
planetary clutch. Clutch slipping; remote control quadrant 
striking bulkhead. Unexplainable vibration; propeller blade tips 
too close to boat bottom. Chronic smoking of diesel; over- 
loading from too big a wheel. And finally, mysterious absence of 
forward motion in spite of full speed ahead; still tied to dock. 

Operating a marine engine is something like driving a nail in 
the wall. If you hit your thumb with the hammer, don’t blame 
the hammer. The performance of a marine engine depends on 
three persons: the man who built it, the man who installed it and 
the man who runs it. As an operator, make sure that the engine 
you purchase performs satisfactorily in the boat before accepting 
delivery. That is what you paid for. The rest is up to you. 
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“0 
answers 


about PlastiCraft from recent boat shows 


HOw iS IT MADE? SS TERE 8S ICO aah ee Laminated construction of fabric materials bonded together 
and thoroughly impregnated with highest type thermo-setting 
water resistant resin. No other boat is molded by this exclu- 
sive Plaqua Process developed by Winner engineers. 





IS IT STRONG? 


SSSA A REESE Sogo Pe # Yes... definitely! PlastiCraft has over twice the resistance to 
impact as boats of conventional construction. Resistance to 
abrasion is also considerably greater. 


iS IT FIRE RESISTANT? J eae PRY eters Teme CIS Cine Yes ... under normal conditions, PlastiCraft has greater 


resistance to fire than a wooden boat. Tests prove a gasoline 
hre in the bilge will not set fire to the hull. 


iS IT AFFECTED BY THE ELEMENTS? em No... salt water, sunlight or changes of temperature have no 
effect on the material. 
HOW IS IT PAINTED? 


Alaina sary hiraeetaneetinaeailémisnidaseebs It’s Plaquatoned ...in short, the color is molded right in dur- 
ing the Plaqua Process when the hull is molded so that, with 
reasonable care, repainting is unnecessary. 


CAN T BE REPAIRED IF DAMAGED? Sains Yes... easily and quickly. Since PlastiCraft has no grain or 


seams it is highly resistant to damage. Any fracture is always 
localized and can be repaired as easily as an inner tube with 
repair. kit furnished by dealer. No carpenter, welder or other 
technician is needed. Anyone can do it. 


WO Oe io ics cesar cee saspstiacecc cements No... it cannot, because the hull is molded in one piece. 
There are no seams so seasonal caulking is unnecessary. 
IS IT EASY TO KEEP CLEAN? 


SBT RCO Se Yes ... molding provides a smooth surface both inside and 
out. There are no dirt-collecting ribs or interior obstructions. 


& sscsniely dice da Gees ded oteaeidiha seanida eae a Absolutely ... even for children. PlastiCraft possesses a 
remarkable degree of stability even when heavily loaded. 


ARE DESIGNS RADICALLY DIFFERENT?.___ vo ... but the Plaqua Process permits a freedom of design, 


allowing a bow of compound curves in the larger models which 
increases the speed and efficiency and greatly enhances their 
trim appearance. 


ARE THEY SPEEDY? 


SEL R Seige OLE TS ae a en Yes...and how! The I4 footer for example is capable of doing 


‘35 to 40 m.p.h. 
HOW MANY MODELS ARE AVAILABLE? __. 


Five ...a10’ Combination Dinghy for rowing and outboard; 
a Utility Runabout and a De Luxe Runabout in each of the 
12’ and I#’ sizes. 


RRIRRS OR eB er Not at all. Plastics, molding and mass production put them 
within the reach of all small boat enthusiasts. 


ARE THEY EXPENSIVE? 
HOW ARE THEY SOLD? 


RS IER SE aie Only through authorized dealers in the United States, Alaska 
and Mexico. 





Send for Illustrative Circular for Complete Details 


LASTIQQRAFT 01.057. .aeeer ee 
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Custom built yachts and 
cruisers up to 120 feet 





JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CIry, N. J. 

















cay unit ze INT Lip n 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 


Metual INSURANCE Company 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 
Houston - Los Angeles + Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Rochester - San Francisco 
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News from Yachting Centers 





LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


» Seawanhaka has set the date of the trial races to pick a chal- 
‘lenger for the Seawanhaka Cup as June 14th and succeeding 
days. The club hopes to get entries from other parts of the 
country, as well as from around the Sound, and will score the 
trials on a strictly mathematical basis, Walbridge Taft, chair- 
man of the club’s special Six-Metre committee, has announced. 


-| The winner will be shipped to Scotland for the series which will 


be held the last week in July. A second set of trials, to choose 
the defender of the Scandinavian Gold Cup in the series off 
Oyster Bay starting September 8th, will start on August 25th, 
giving the Seawanhaka Cup challenger time to get back for 
them if all goes well. The scoring in this series will also be 
strictly mathematical, with nothing left to the committee’s 
personal judgment as to which is the likeliest boat for the job. 
So far, only England, Norway and Sweden have challenged for 
the Gold Cup, but other challenges are expected. 


p> A new class of Indian Harbor Arrows, named after the 
famous class of that name started back in 1916, will sail this 
year, Commodore Ed Warren reports. They will be 18’ over all 
fin keel knockabouts, with 160 square feet of sail, designed by 
Sparkman and Stephens and built by Knutsen; will be owned 
by the club; and will be sailed by the Indian Harbor juniors. 
. . . The One-Ten Class voted to do away with its jumper 
struts this season, in conformity with the class’s national regu- 
lations. . . . Recruits to the One-Ten ranks include dinghy ace 
Alton O’Brien; Charles Simon and Freeman Meinertz, formerly 
of the Atlantics, and Margot Gotte, ex-Comet sailor. 


> Some fantastic sights are seen at Motor Boat Shows, but we 
never remember one so incredible or so tragic as Fred Gade, 
with a display of Wood Pussies to sell, completely bereft of his 
famous voice for several days right in the midst of the show. 
. . . Nor a more surprising one than Rod Stephens buying a 
copy of Bud Smith’s picture primer, ‘Sailing Made Easy, Told 
in Pictures.” . . . Artie Knapp is still giving the Interclub 
dinghy experts their regular beatings at Larchmont... . It’sa 
treat to see Al Clark back in dinghy competition on Manhasset 
Bay, and doing his share of winning in the Penguin Class. 


> “Canvas Hangers,” an organization of crew members and 
skippers of sailing vessels assigned to anti-submarine patrol by 





Rosenfeld Photo 
Ira Hand (left), manager of the 37th National Motor Boat Show and 
Henry R. Sutphen (right), chairman of the show committee, represent 
the National Assn. of Engine and Boat Mfrs. at the presentation of 
Naval certificates by Rear Admiral Francis E. M. Whiting, USN, to 
owners of yachts who sold or donated them to the Navy or Coast Guard 
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If you want a boat for family and friends . . . a boat to eat, sleep and 


live on . . . a boat with plenty of room for cruisin’ an’ snoozin’ 


. . . check these specifications of the Owens 40’ auxiliary cruiser. 
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Fleet and Class Winner 
St. Petersburg-Havana « Annapolis 
Oxford—Gibson Island « Rhode River 
Poplar Island 
Class Winner 
Chicago—Mackinac Island 


Man-sized, built-in berths. Inner spring mattresses. Main berths 6’ 6” long; 
forward berths, 6’ 3”. 


Big lavatory with every inch planned for maximum roominess. In addition to 
toilet and wash basin, lavatory has medicine closet with mirror, towel and 
paper racks, locker and drawer space. 


Ample drawer and locker space for clothes, oilskins, books, instruments, charts 
and other gear. A large hanging locker also provided. 


Generous-sized, carefully arranged main cabin with 6’ 3” headroom. Wide 
aisles. Wide berths, with shelves above. 

Streamlined modern galley with alcohol stove; 150-pound capacity ice-chest, 
and commodious lockers for dishes, food, linen, and cooking utensils. 


Adjustable through-draft ventilation from forward hatch to after companion- 
way is an important factor in below-deck’s comfort in stuffy weather. 


Cushioned cockpit is eight feet in length and recessed so that coamings form 
a comfortable backrest. Tiller can be handled from all parts of cockpit. En- 
gine controls and light switches within easy reach of skipper. 


Decks are wide and unencumbered, with ample room. After deck is particu- 
larly roomy and comfortable. 


Cutter rig is easy to handle and provides the minimum of gear with great 
flexibility of sail plan. Boat can easily be sailed by one man. All lines are 
led aft over winches within easy reach of cockpit. Lights on spreaders illum- 
inate sails and decks at night. 


Right good freeboard is provided to insure “dry” sailing, even in fresh to 
strong breeze. 


If you’re looking for cruising comfort in a fast, race-winning sailing 
boat, we want you to see and sail the Owens 40’ auxiliary cutter. 
Come and see her. Or write for new folder giving complete specifica- 
tions and descriptions. Owens Yacht Company, 1015 Stansbury Road, 
Baltimore 22, Md. | 


CUTTER 


WENS 


YACHT COMPANY 


Also Builders of 
1-, 2-, and 3-Cabin Cruisers 
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Norge sails for small, medium, and large racing and cruising craft 


are distinguished by their superb features of the sailmaker's art—fit, 


efficiency, outstanding service. 


Send us your specifications—get our quotations now to 


assure Spring delivery. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH §-2346 


EF SAILMAKERS CORP. 


170 2nd AVE. 


BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK, N. Y. +» CABLE ADDRESS: NORGESAIL 








the Coast Guard Reserve, is recruiting the 400 to 500 deep 
water yachtsmen who were so engaged in the 3rd Naval District. 
. . « The Devon Y.C., of East Hampton, L. I., has bought a 
class of Wood Pussies from the Dinghy Mart, of Noroton, Conn. 


> The International Class, always on the hunt for additions 
to its already imposing array of top notch talent, is rejoicing in 
the acquisition of Ted Clark, who has bought Aries from Don- 
ald Mackenzie. If Ted hasn’t lost the touch that made him the 
champion of the Victories and other good classes in past years, 
he’ll give even the best of the International skippers something 
to shoot at. Billy Luders will be one of those Ted has to beat, 
having bought Picaroon from Bob Perkins. The Bermudians 
started their elimination series, to select the team that will 
meet the Sound invaders in April, back in January, so they’ll be 
well sharpened up by the time our representatives unload their 
boats in Hamilton. 


» The Miramar Y.C., of Sheepshead Bay, has announced an 
active schedule of races starting June 22nd and winding up with 
the Metropolitan Championships on September 14th. A feature 
will be the ocean race August 9th-10th. . . . The Luders yard 
at Stamford is a busy place these days. Among yachts under 
construction are a 100’ over all welded steel ketch for Arthur E: 
Pew, Jr., of Philadelphia; 50 L-16 Class sloops; an 82’, 20-knot 
twin screw wooden diesel yacht for Arthur O. Wellman, of 
Boston; an 80’ welded steel diesel houseboat for Harold F. Stock, 
of Hillsdale, Mich., and a number of 40’, 18-knot power cruisers 
similar to the one Luders exhibited at the New York Motor 
Boat Show 


> Elections: One-Ten Class (L. I. Sound fleet) — Florence van 
Wyck, fleet captain; Harry Herbert, secretary-treasurer; 
G. R. Corwin, governor. 

Huguenot Y.C. — Robert J. O’Hair, commodore; James R. 
Rooney, vice commodore; David G. Fluharty, rear commodore; 





Wm. A. Dietz, treasurer; Lewis Smith, secretary; Emil Nielsen, 
Jr., J. H. Darling and W. E. Chase, trustees. 

City Island Y.C.— Dr. Gustave I. Steffen, commodore; 
John F. Ryan, vice commodore; Harley Lake, rear commodore; 
Theodore Kaufer, treasurer; Theodore Koepper, financial secre- 
tary; Eldon E. Taylor, recording secretary; Dr. W. H. Foege, 
fleet surgeon; Alvin Mason, measurer. 


GULF COAST NOTES 


By Gordon Gsell 


> Naval architect Henry Scheel introduced a novel method of 
presenting plans for one of his latest designs recently when he 
sent a group of New Orleans yachtsmen a phonograph record 
along with the usual sketches. The group of Southern Y.C. 
members, headed by J. M. Kinnebrew, Jr., were investigating 
various sailing designs in expectation of establishing a new one- 
design class for racing and cruising in Gulf waters. 


> Plans are being made for the 1947 Pan-American regatta 
on Lake Pontchartrain May 15th, 16th, and 17th by the New 
Orleans P.B.A. This will be the second such affair to be held. 
It will be under the co-sponsorship of the power boat group, 
the Southern Y.C., the New Orleans Propeller Club, Inter- 
national House, the International Trade Mart, and the Young 
Men’s Business Club of New Orleans. J. A. Bascle heads the 
committee planning the event which will include three days of 
racing for power and sail boats. The races drew between 35,000 
to 50,000 spectators to the lake last year. 


> Orders for two more Luders ‘6s have been placed by three 
members of the Southern Y.C. Latest additions to the new 
class, which got under way two months ago with the purchase 
of six boats, are J. Eblen Rau and Hal Roberts who will be 
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Trim! That's the word for your 
boat when it is sanded with a 
Sterling Portable Electric. You 
get a precision finish...fast. For 
coarse or fine sanding— polish- 


ing, too. The Sterling will not 


STERLING 


Pee TA Bae 
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give your boat more 


Sneed and Beailly 






Sand Entire Boat! 
Use the Sterling 1000 
for sanding decks 
(canvas or wood), 

bottomsides, top- 

sides, keels, transoms, 
gouge or mar. Light in weight, vi- hatches, spars, seats, 
rails, coamings, — 
dinghies and oars. 


brationless and simple to operate. 
Yachtsmen find it makes boat work 


a pleasure. Write for folder: ' Uf oe 
Sterling Tool Products Company, ui y 
360 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 4(@ Sy 
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PERFORMAN 
| MOLDED 
PLYWOODS 


The new molded-plywood ee a so 
i hy designs—m t 
hee are nat They y — 
-looking an : 
lighter, faster, better et Ss ane 
leak-proof because ther Pnesco 
Write for folder showing the 1 = 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. sZinosn, wis. 














Is guaranteed by a LATHROP Mar- 
ine Engine! Men who take their 
living from the sea swear by — not 
at this engine because it is sturdy 
and. dependable, Subjected to stren- 
vous salt water tests by Lathrop 
Engineers, a LATHROP Marine En- 
ai gine — Diesel or Gasoline — in your 
oe pleasure craft provides smooth 
efficiency , . . rugged durability. 







“No boat is better than its engine, 6h . 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” | A faa | el 


= : i sj 
THE 3 te = Tv 
} Lat 17) 7'OP ENGINE Co. 


MVLZTIC, COMMECTICUT 





SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 





... from California’s finest 
Sportswear stores—write 
for temporary catalog sheets. 


PHELPSeTERKEL 
5550 WILSHIRE e LOS ANGELES 36 
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partners on the fleet’s seventh hull, and W. Y. de Jarnette, a 
converted Star Class skipper. Rau and Roberts recently sold 
their Lightning to Charlie Justice and de Jarnette sold his Star 
Solo to Cal F. Hadden, Jr. 


> Gus Lorber, who sailed Scout to eighth place in the last Star 
Internationals at Havana, has been elected fleet captain by the 
members of the New Orleans Gulf Star Fleet. Other officers in- 
clude John Weinnig, fleet lieutenant; John Barkley, secretary- 
treasurer; and a governing board composed of the flag officers 
plus Edward B. “Buddy” Jahncke and Mrs. Ernest Robin. 
Jahncke is also rear commodore of the ISCYRA. 


> The Star skippers have shown more activity recently than 
any of the Gulf Coast racing groups. A charter has been 
granted the Mississippi Sound fleet at Gulfport, Miss., and 
application for permission to form a fleet has been made by 
sailors at Shreveport, La., where an artificial lake is being used 
for sailing. . . . Pagan, which was sailed in the Havana Inter- 
nationals, has been purchased by Connie Jones, daughter of 
Commodore Richard G. Jones of the S.Y.C. ... George 
Criminale, the Buccaneer Y.C. skipper, sold Little Dipper and 
has ordered a Saybrook Star. 


NEWS OF THE SNIPE CLASS 
By William F. Crosby 


> At present, this class has 6,163 numbered boats of which 
about half belong to the 217 chartered fleets scattered pretty 
much all over the world. The newest fleet to be chartered is 
that of the Manchester Cruising Association, of Manchester, 
England. Other fleets have also been just chartered, in Portu- 
guese West Africa and on the island of Mozambique. 


> Plans are nearly completed for the National Championships 
to be held by Winchester B.C. at the Corinthian Y.C., Marble- 
head. This regatta is open to one boat only from each active 
fleet located within the United States and dates will probably 
be early in July to permit the winner to go to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, as the American representative. Fifteen countries have 


’| signified that they will have a national champion at Geneva 


and each will hold elimination races to determine who this 
will be. The dates for this regatta are set for August 26th to 29th. 
Louis E. Favre, Secretary General for Europe and Great Britain 
whose headquarters are in Geneva, Switzerland, has undertaken 
to have built 15 identical Snipes at Geneva for the use of the 
visitors. This means that much customs red tape will be 
eliminated and skippers will be required to bring only their 
sails. The international development of this class has been 
striking. A recent check showed more than 800 Snipes in Spain, 
about 350 in Italy and about 300 in France. In Norway, at the 
outbreak of the war, there were about 85 Snipes. When the 
occupation came, the first thing the Nazis did was to forbid 
construction of pleasure boats. At the end of the war, there were 
about 125 Snipes in the Oslo area alone and no one knew where 
they came from. 


> Of more local interest is the rejuvenation of the Western 
Long Island Sound Snipe Fleet with Miss Donna Sandkam, 
of the Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., acting as fleet captain. Most of 
the boats in this area were “‘lost’”” when their owners went away 
to the wars and forgot to notify the executive secretary that 
someone else was using the boat. Last summer, Miss Sandkam 
spent most of her spare time chasing other Snipes all over the 
Sound to find out who they were. A considerable number of 


boats were rounded up and the fleet is once more a going 
concern. 


> Ted Wells announces that the Wichita (Kansas) S.C. will 
hold its annual Open Snipe Regatta on June 2ist-22nd. This 


regatta is open to any owner of a measured Snipe who has paid 
dues for the current year. 


All communications should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 


William F. Crosby, Snipe Class International Racing Association, 
522 Stellar Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. ‘ 
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The Ultimate in Craftsmanship 









39’-11” SEDAN PLAYBOAT 


A careful check of the specifications of all 
Consolidated designed and built yachts will 
convince the most exacting yachtsman that the 
sound principles of planning, selection of ma- 
terials, and workmanship, have nowhere been 
compromised. Full consideration is given to 
safety, comfort, and good sea performance. We 
would welcome your visit to our yards to see 
at first-hand Consolidated craft under con- 


CONSOLIDATED ~~~ 





554, ER 
_ ee 


Stepping Stone Light marks the 
channel to the new Consolidated 
yard on City Island. 





. 


struction. Meanwhile, complete specifications 
for the 39’ and the 39‘ 11” Playboats may be 
had by mail. Playboats ordered now will be 


ready for the coming season. 


CUSTOM YACHTS: Consolidated is in a 
position to design and build yachts of any size 
and type, powered with either gasoline or 
Diesel motors. 


CONSOLIDATED 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN YACHTING 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 53, N. Y.—TREMONT 2-6100 % CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 64, N. Y.—CITY ISLAND 8-1000 
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The 
BACKUS 


FISHERMAN 
a *96"" 


A smart, seaworthy sport fishing craft with very dry, 
roomy cockpit. Sleeps two. Mahogany plywood planked. 
Chrysler “Crown”? Motor gives speed of 30 miles per 
hour. Building now for future delivery. 


OTHER BACKUS MODELS: 


Senior Fisherman “36” — Junior Fisherman “30” 
Send for folder 


FORT PIERCE BOAT COMPANY 


45 Years Experience In Commercial and Pleasure Fishing Craft Construction 
FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 








The Aristocratic “SEAFARER” 


Your Boat Deserves THE BEST! 
A HUDSON AMERICAN 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


For security—business contacts—personal calis—your Radio Tele- 
phone is a vitallink with the rest of the world. Make that link 
reliable, always, with an instrument of unsurpassed quality. 


Our pioneering experience in the marine field is just one of the 
many factors that make HUDSON AMERICAN the finest equipment 
you can buy—always dependable, in sudden emergency or for 
routine communications. 


Six standard models available, 5 to 80 watts 






AM » Write for information 
v4 


> HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Wallace & Brignolo 
The parade of the fleet prior to the 12th annual Miami Fishing 
Tournament, Miami, Fla. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> For the twelfth year, the Fishing Tournament at Miami got 
off to a good start with an opening day parade of some 260 
boats of all sorts. Led by the 165’ Coast Guard Cutter Pandora, 
they headed for the Gulf Stream. The eastern border of the 
tournament waters includes Cat Cay and Bimini while Shark 
River and Lake Trafford mark the western boundaries. Out of 
town anglers took the first leg on the $15,000 prizes the first day. 
Mrs. R. G. Hunt, of Montreal, caught the largest bonita, Paul 
Caravelle, of New York, the largest sailfish, Mrs. Constance 
Loveland, of Jackson, Mich., the largest dolphin. 


> One of the newest of the Huckins Fairform Flyers brought 
Chief Commander Charles F. Chapman of the’ U. 8. Power 
Squadrons down from Jacksonville to Hollywood for the na- 
tional rendezvous. . . . Corwith Cramer, of St. Petersburg, 
picked up a new Wheeler 40 which had come down from New 
York to Miami on the deck of a Clyde-Mallory steamer: He and 
the new owner, J. L. Rawson, were taking her back to St. 
Petersburg through the Okeechobee Canal. . . . George F. 
Adams, who represents Henry T. Meneely in Miami, has sold 
the 55’ diesel cruiser Norcova for William J. B. Macauley to 
Howard E. Spaulding, of Shelburne, Vermont. . . . Arnold 
Maute, Miami broker, has bought the 48’ swordfisherman 
Mthaska ITI from William D. McCoy, of Boston, for his own use. 
. . . Morton Jones has sold Robert Bennett’s 130’ three-masted 
schooner Carolyn to a group of Honduras businessmen to be 
used in shark fishing. . . . B. C. Kaye, of Honolulu, has bought 
the 36’ Cuban-built ketch Lady for cruising in the West Indies 
and then to the Hawaiian Islands. ... John E. Turner, 
broker at Palm Beach, reports that one of the most interesting 
boats to check in at the Brazilian docks this winter is Robert 
Ripley’s junk Mon Lei. Perhaps not a smart sailer by our 
standards, her General Motors diesel lets her show her heels to 
most other auxiliaries. 


> Jacksonville’s Mabry Edwards was high man at Mt. Dora’s 
outboard regatta in early January, taking both the C hydro- 
plane event and the free-for-all. John Scott and Jack Wycoff, 
both of Miami, took C and F service honors, respectively. 
Duncan Penny, of Miami, and Gene Meaders, of Orlando, were 
one-two in the Florida family runabouts. There was an excellent 
turnout including Ed Powell, who trailed his C hydro down 
from Atlanta. . . . Morlan Visel, one of the top Pacific 135 
drivers, has checked in for the Florida circuit. Guy and Johnnie 
Ferlita, spark plugs of this year’s Tampa motor boat regatta, 
have entries back from 175 inboard and outboard drivers from 
all parts of the country. The racing was held on successive Sun- 
days, February 2nd and 9th. 


> The University of Miami is beginning a class in sailing in the 
spring term as part of its Physical Education course. Professor 
Vernon Cordry, who learned to sail under Old Doe Jeff Davis on 
Narragansett Bay, is giving chalk talks and practical instruc- 
tion. C. J. Beringer, of Chicago, will help afloat. 
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"R HEAD 


OF THE TIMES” 


Alll recessed head screws and bolts 
have definite advantages over the 
older, slotted head type but 
only Rod & Prince recessed 
heads can be driven in 

any size from the small- 


est to the largest— 


WITH ONE DRIVER! 


We make Hand Drivers and Bits for power Drivers with long, short and 
special shafts, but the POINT is always the same! Buy Reed & Prince. 


REED & PRINCE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 








a 
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74s a Day Seat! 


Sure | emphasize the fact that you can cruise almost any- 
where in a CRUIS-ALONG and really sleep and eat aboard 
—but | am A PERFECT DAY BOAT, too. 


With six in my cockpit, | speed right along with the open 
boats yet my big cabin comes in mighty handy when it 
rains—and my comfy bunks are grand for an afternoon 
nap. My stove gives the best of hot coffee and my ice box 
cool drinks on hot days. 


Spend the day on the water, fishing, loafing, bathing— 


M. M. DAVIS and SON, Inc. 





‘ YACHTING 


you'll find my cabin nice to dress in; my marine toilet a 
useful convenience. 


My price is less than that of the average runabout or util- 
ity—So why not look me over as YOUR DAY BOAT? 


With a 45 H. P. Gray Phantom, | will give you twenty 
honest miles of speed for $2140*; or, for $2440*, a Kermath 
Jeep 61 H. P. pushes me at better than 25 miles. 


Yours for life on.the water, 


SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 


* Subject to Change 














> The two newest boats competing in the Miami-Nassau Race 
are Remigio Hernandorena’s 51’ sloop built in Cuba from Spark- 
man & Stephens designs and the 50’ steel yawl which Phil 
Rhodes drew up for Arthur Tickle, of Brooklyn. There were two 
other entries from the Miramar Y.C., at Habana, Manuel 
Rasco’s schooner Bellatrix and Angel Naya’s cutter Windy. 
These three Cuban boats, with Edward Klawan’s ketch Robert 
Edward and Jesus Azqueta’s schooner Gaviota, will later get 
together at St. Petersburg for the annual race back to Habana. 
At this writing, the entries for the latter event have reached 21. 
The course record of just under 36 hours was set last year by 
C. R. Vose’s 79’ schooner Sea Gypsy, of New York. 


> L. Eric Jones, of Philadelphia, brought his 38’ Geiger Ranger 
Bear Cub home eleven seconds ahead of Harvey Conover’s 45’ 
yawl Revonoc II to win the Biscayne Bay Y.C. 14th Lipton 
Trophy Race held February 8th off Miami Beach. Sailing a 
29-mile triangular course, James B. Brickell’s cutter Starlight 
placed third, and John Rodstrom’s schooner Water Witch 
fourth. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> The Pultneyville Y.C. held its 4th annual banquet January 
25th with Commodore Ernest Montondo presiding at which 
time prizes were awarded for last season. Raymond Walvoord 
won first place in the Browne handicap series. Second place 
prize, won by the late Commodore Gordon Tompkins, was pre- 
sented to his mother. Third place went to Leon Engleson. 
Seventeen boats participated in the five-race series with the 
three top men ending within eights point of each other. 


> The Royal Hamilton Y.C. has applied for transfer of Cana- 
dian charter of Roches Point to Royal Hamilton Y.C., Ice 
Yachting Division, and hopes to hold the 1948 International 
Ice Boat Championships there. 


> National Y.C., Toronto, elected the following officers for 
1947: Commodore, William Gibson; vice commodore, Ernest 
Grundy; rear commodore, Arthur Simmons; executive com- 
mittee, P. Laing, E. Etches, B. Hayward, G. Hurrell, P. Hutch- 
inson and A. Bow. National Y.C. is sponsor of the recently 
formed Toronto Power Squadron and has about 50 enrollees, 
with Master Mariner Capt. Donald Livingston. as instructor. 


> George Bavington and Len Baker have just received delivery 
of two brand new hulls from Richardson Boat Works. They are 
Mason-designed Ostkus auxiliary sloops, first of this class on 
Lake Ontario. Baker and Bavington will lay decks, cockpit, 
hang rudder, finish interior work, make spars and do their own 
rigging. 


> The Royal Canadian Y.C. has again sent a challenge to the 
Rochester Y.C. for the George Cup. Six-Metre skippers at 
Royal Canadian will start their elimination series to pick the 
contender in mid-May and the races will be sailed off Rochester 
August 7th to 9th. : 


> Members of the Nine Mile Point Y.C. have elected Chet 
Miller, fleet captain and George Kircher, secretary-treasurer. 
Walter Rocheville, George Glenn and C. Miller make up the 
executive committee. . . . Seven new Snipes will be sailing 
under the Nine Mile Pt. burgee this summer with Ben Logan, 
Jack Hanna, Dick Barker, Wally Roworth, and Chet Miller 
getting new boats from Rumsey-Ots, and George Kircher and 
Walt Newcome building their own craft. 


> Algonquin Y.C. members are hard at work getting their new 
quarters for 1947 in shipshape condition. They will move this 
summer across Irondequoit Bay to the old Irondequoit Y.C. 
Officers for the coming season include Howard Mahon, com- 
modore; Richard Claver, vice commodore; Ernest Hamilton, 
treasurer; Richard Kerber, Lightning fleet captain and ‘‘Inky” 
Blackwell, Comet fleet captain. 
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| THAN YOU THINK MADE WITH THE NEW SAIL CLOTH WOVEN BY 





“Gesture,” Class A Winner of the 1946 Bermuda Race, 
using a Duplan Nylon Genoa Jib. 


SIX DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 


Duplan weaves Nylon sail cloth in six weights, 
from light spinnaker to heavy working sails. 


These are: 


Number 7866 
7847 
7821 
7878 
7822 
7823 


1.5 oz. 


1.9 oz 
3.8 oz 
4.7 oz 
6.8 oz 
8.7 oz 


sq. yd. 
. sq. yd. 
. sq. yd. 
. sq. yd. 
. sq. yd. 
. sq. yd. 


(1.2 oz. 28% inch) 
(1.5 oz. 28% inch) 
(3.0 oz. 28% inch) 
(3.7 oz. 28% inch) 
(5.3 oz. 28% inch) 
(6.8 oz. 28% inch) 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by 
ounces per running yard of 28’ inches. 


HOW TO BUY NYLON SAILS 


Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with 
your usual sailmaker. Technical questions about 
the fabrics should be sent to this company. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


FAMOUS SAILMAKERS GIVE PRICES 


The most important question yachtsmen are asking is, “Do 
Nylon sails cost more than other sails I could buy?” These are the 
answers of five prominent sailmakers: 


"We don't charge more for Duplan Nylon sails.” 


"No, our prices are about the same for Nylon as for any good 
fabric.” 


“There is a little extra labor to a Nylon sail so we charge 10 
to 15 per cent more.” 


“At present our prices are 20 per cent higher for Nylon sails.” 


“Nylon sails are the same price. We give our customers a 
choice. Most of them take Nylon.” 


In one year Duplan Nylon sail cloth has become the standard 
for yachting. Nylon sails which have been used for a full year are 


difficult to distinguish from new sails. They have many special 
advantages. 


STRONGER tensile strength than other fabrics. 


MILDEW RESISTANT even under exceptional wet weather con- 
ditions of sailing or storage. 


LOW WATER ABSORPTION, drying is faster. 
SMOOTHER SURFACE reduces skin friction on sail surface. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Write today for a free sample of this new Nylon sail cloth used 
by winners in the 1946 Bermuda Race, and approved by all the major 
one-design yachting associations. See the fine sail cloth you could 
have on your boat this year. 





A 


FABRIC 
YOUR SAIL WILL 
HAVE THIS LABEL mavce or GU pont nylon 











THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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12' and 14' UTILITIES 
18’ SEA SKIFFS 
ESIGNED and built by builders long known 


for their fine boats, these new UTILITIES are 
available for immediate delivery. 18’ SEA 


ARBOUR UTILITIES, 12 or 14 
KH feet in length, are made of 
highest grade materials through- 
out. They are extremely safe even 
with the higher horsepower out- 
board motors. Level riding to a 


degree not often associated with 


SKIFFS available. 


Write, wire or call us for full details. 


craft of this type, these fine boats 
are exceptionally dry at all speeds. 
Copper and bronze fastened 
throughout. Quick planing. These hulls 
are designed to withstand cross- 
country trailer transportation. Also 


available in standard finish and trim. 


_ Barbowr Boat Works - 


NEW BERN, NORTH CAROLINA 








> J. Berry McOwen recently presented a trophy to the Roch- 
ester Y.C. Six;Metre skippers. This trophy is a Revere bowl 
similar to those he has formerly given to the Star and Lightning 
fleets and they are affectionately referred to as “berry bowls.”’ 

. Phil Goodwin who, late in the fall, brought a Casey sloop 
into the R.Y.C. from Marblehead, has rechristened her Good 
Wind. . . . Roland Roberts alternates between sail and power 
and this season has bought Elmer McFarlin’s cruiser Alibi, 
renamed Romar V.... Among the late arrivals in power 
boats at R.Y.C. are Emil Schumann’s Owens 42; E. J. Schon- 
leber’s Wheeler Sun Lounge Cruiser Kan Dee; and Robert 
Morley’s Chris-Craft Jubilee. . . . Bill Barrows has brought 
in an International 210 and Eric “Pete” Moore has bought 
Cliff Baker’s Six-Metre Joy. . . . 


NEWS FROM BERMUDA 
By Bernard Brown 


> Bermuda yachtsmen hope to leave the sheltered waters of 
their own Great Sound and go north to try their skill against the 
Long Island Sound team of International One-Designs at Larch- 
mont late in August. This will mark the first time since 1938 
that Bermudian yachtsmen have left the Colony to compete in 
team racing. They are engaged in a series of three challenge cup 
races to get in shape for their visit. 

In their first series, sailing for the Duke of Edinburgh Cup, 
the first race was held January 16th. Bayard Dill’s Coquette took 
the first leg in the series by leading home Bert Darrell’s Teaser 
by seven seconds, with William Frith’s Sea, Horse, skippered by 
Jimmie Hitchcock, finishing third. The Duke of Edinburgh 
Cup was presented to the Royal Bermuda Y.C. in 1861 by His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred, patron of the club at that time. 


> Before they go north, they will engage the Long Island Sound 
fleet in a series in Bermuda, for the Larchmont habituées have 


accepted an invitation to try Bermuda waters for team racing 
in mid-April. The Americans will bring sails and the Bermudians 
will provide the boats, which will be drawn for before the series. 


> The Luders 16s have completed one race in their six-race 
series for the Burgee Cup and are now preparing for a visit 
from a Luders team from the Indian Harbor Y.C., Greenwich, 
Conn., in April. The results of this series will be used to select 
the Bermuda team. The Burgee Cup is a challenge trophy 
offered in competition by the Royal Bermuda Y.C. and was 
given to the club in May, 1915, by four American visitors: Ira 
Burrows, Thomas Denny, J. Alden Townsend and Arnold Wood. 

Lahloo, sailed by T. J. Wadson, who owns the boat in partner- 
ship with Malcolm Gosling, won the first race of the series; 
Sonja, owned by Dave Knudsen and sailed by Mac Paschal 
(winning skipper of the International 14-foot Dinghy Class) 
placing second; and Oriental, owned by Lloyd P. Jones, Sr., 
and his son and sailed by Lloyd, Jr., made third to have her 
string of eight consecutive victories in the Luders Class broken. 


> Bermuda may lose her Larchmont Bowl champion, Bert 
Darrell, for a period during this year. Bert has received an 
invitation to sail aboard the British yawl Latifa in the forth- 
coming transatlantic race from the United States to Holland 
and in the Fastnet Race which is scheduled to follow soon 
after the finish of the ocean grind. Should Bert decide to ship 
in Latifa, what will happen to H.D.C. II, the champion of the 
Bermuda dinghies, is a matter of great concern to local yachts- 
men. Bert has been the driving force behind the little 14’ craft 
and, as Leon Barnes, former skipper, may not be available, 
H.D.C. II may have her crown removed — a crown she has 
worn since the revival of Bermuda dinghy racing. 


> With the visit of the Internationals from Larchmont and 
the Luders from Indian Harbor, the Royal Bermuda Y.C. hopes 


to institute again its famous Bermuda fortnight of yacht racing 
during April. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd) 


p> We're going to have a new bridge over the Sakonnet River, 
maybe. Congress has granted permission for it to be built, 
tentative plans have been worked out by the State Department 
of Public Works and the Army Engineers have held a hearing 
at which there were only a couple of objectors. There are two 
plans, one for a six-lane bridge with 65’ clearance; the other for 
a four-lane bridge with 50’ clearance and the low bridge.seems 
to have the preference. Either would require an enormous 
amount of road building for the approaches. 

When it became generally known that a bridge with only 
50’ clearance was favored, the yachtsmen “riz up’’ and began 
protesting that it wasn’t enough. No good sized sailing or 
auxiliary yacht with a marconi rig could get under it and it 
would effectually prevent the larger craft from going either up 
or down the river although it wouldn’t bother the fishing or 
commercial craft that go to Fall River. 

You know, it’s a darned pretty sail up Sakonnet River, and a 
mighty handy place to duck into in case you’re coming from 
Buzzerds Bay or further to the eastward in bad weather. Saves 
the trip from Hen and Chickens out around Brenton Reef if 
you’re headed for Narragansett Bay. . 


p A privately sponsored boat show, at the Port Edgewood 
Marina in Cranston, which contains the show room of the 
Owens Yacht Sales Co., of R. I., has attracted as many as 1000 
persons a day for several days. According to reports, selling has 
been brisk. 


> Harry Town, who was with the Herreshoff Co. for years and 
was foreman of construction when the plant shut down finally, 
has bought the interests of Neville and Grant in the yard es- 
tablished by Frost at Tiverton in 1938, and is building two 
power tenders, one 24’ and the other 26’ over all, for the new 
yacht the Bath Iron Works is building for Max Fleischmann. 
They were designed by Ben Dobson, are double planked with 
mahogany on the bottom, plywood sides, mahogany cabins and 
deck trim, and delivery is called for March Ist. 


> Short ends — The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron execu- 
tive committee has appointed Charles J. McKenna lieutenant 
commander to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Asa 8. 
Hoxie, and Arthur Wales first lieutenant. Kenneth H. Earle 
resigned as treasurer to take the place of sixth member of the 
board, and Bob Hale was appointed to succeed him as treasurer. 
. . » Richard C. Dunn has been elected fleet captain of the 
Narragansett Bay Fleet of the I.8.C.Y.R.A. and Jeff Davis 
secretary-treasurer. . . . The Owens Agency has sold a 42’ 
Owens Flagship to Dan Capuano, and Capuano has sold a 46’ 
Chris-Craft to B. A. Dario. . . . The Meneely Agency sold 
Tom Harris’s new 46’ sport fisherman Whalebird to E. Preble 
Motley, of South Hamilton, Mass. . . . W. B. Gladding has 
sold the 26’ Richardson Wanderer XI for Manuel Fureda, of 
Newport, to.Col. Sam Hall, of Bristol. . . . Duane Everson, 
Conrad J. Keebler and Conrad J. Keebler, Jr., have taken over 
the former Thorsen yard at Edgewood and are operating it as 
Everson’s Boat Yard, Inc. . . . Robert Maych, Hayden R. 
Hirst and George Chamberlain, former torpedo station em- 
ployees who started building small sailing dinghies last spring, 
have incorporated as Navy-Lyte Boats, Inc., at Newport. . . . 
Albert Lemos, at Bullocks Point, Riverside, has deeded a part 
of his yacht yard and the building on it to the new Narragansett 


Terrace B.C. . . . Sparkman & Stephens have sold Paul C. 
Nicholson, Jr.’s, auxiliary cutter Bluefin to Ben C. Comfort, of 
St. Louis, Mo. . . . The East Greenwich Y.C. is the first to 


apply to the Narragansett Bay Y.A. for a date for tlie annual 


regatta, August 16th, and the race committee plans to start a” 


long distance race for cruising yachts from East Greenwich 
around the Montauk whistler and Vineyard Sound Lightship, 
120 miles, the morning of the same day. . . . Wharton, at 
Jamestown, is finishing a 58’ dragger for one of the Point Judith 
fishermen. . . . And a class of Ray Hunt’s 110s is assured for 
this season, seven boats bought and some of them delivered, 
and several prospects who are still in the ‘‘considering”’ stage. 
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\EVERY INCH ENGINEERED 





Don't leave the job half done when building that new 
boat — plan to use Attwood hardware and fittings. 
Then you are sure that you are using the best money 
can buy . . . that every inch of your boat is soundly 
and efficiently engineered. 


Attwood has manufactured a quality line of brass 
hardware for fifty years. Naturally, during this 
period, we have gained much valuable experience 
in designing, engineering and manufacturing for 
many different types of customers. Thus, there is no 
“guesswork” about Attwood fittings. All are expertly 
designed and built to giye long, dependable service. 


Write today for the new Attwood Marine Hard- 
ware Catalog — find out for yourself the quality and 
completeness of the Attwood line. And be sure to 
ask us about our service on special items — we 
have helped many customers to solve perplexing 
equipment problems. 





“The Finest Fittings 
: Afloat’’ 

















Write To: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
Ao. Soe £ §$ $ O RIES 





MARINE HARDWARE 
We facture a plete line of quality 
b, Marine Hardware in our own plant from 
foundry to the complete finished product. 
Hundreds of items make up our line of Marine 
Hardware and accessories for the Boat 
Owner, including Life Preservers, Gasoline 
Cans, Boat Covers, Anchors, Steering Cables, 
Steering Wheels, Car Top Carriers, Running [fom 
Lights, Oars and Paddles, Wolverine Paints (Ss 
and Varnishes, everything for the Small Boat 
Owner. Send for our new 32-Page Marine 
Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog. It's Freel 


Wagemaker Co. 
Dept. 12 Grand Rapids, Mich. 











West Coast Distributor (<=) 
Pacific Marine Supply Company a y 
1223 Western Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. ) 





WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


boat division 


562 So. MARKET AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Wanta sail rings around the Fleet? 
Then rig your boat with the Jiffy Cleat! 


Completely automatic-positive action. 
For SHEETS *HALYARDS -BACKSTAYS 





‘The nearest thing to fluid-drive 


for jib sheets.’ 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
Write for interesting descriptive data. 





Polished brass — $3.75 each. 
$7.50 pair. Heavy nickel 
plate — $8.50 the pair. For 


SAILFAST 
MANUFACTURING 
CO., INC. y%" & 46" line. (Specify 


1606 Zerega Ave. “Port” — “Starboard” or 
New York 61,N.Y. “Matched Pair.) 


Dealer tnguiries are welcome, 














\PANIS H. 
CONTROLS 


the only completely foolproof remote 
control for reverse gear and throttle 








PANISH CONTROLS e 191-203 BENNETT ST. 








BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Dorade was reported sold early in February to J. Franklin 
Eddy, of Seattle; this pleased Seattle sailing men for there had 
been rumors of her being sold elsewhere. The 52’ yawl, pre- 
viously owned by Ralph C. James, Jr., Seattle Y.C., was sold 
through Roy W. Corbett, of Marina Mart, Inc. 


> Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, is employing more workers at 
present than during the firm’s busy war years. Building at this 
yard are two modern power yachts, a custom-designed cutter, 
three of the new Blanchard “33” sloops and at least 10 Light- 
nings, scheduled to be completed in time for the 1947 P.I.Y.A. 
international regatta. 

The two power craft are Frank L. Hawkins’ 41’ 9” cruiser 
with twin V-drive Chrysler Crowns, due for completion in May; 
and Lyman Thomas’ new 50’ streamlined motor yacht to be 
powered with the first pair of the new Packard Super-8 marine 
engines off the production lines; this craft, and the Hawkins’ 
boat, are designed by Edwin Monk. The new cutter, 32’ 0.a. 


-and Monk-designed, is for John M. Sorenson, Orcas Island. 


Dr. William Merrill and Alvin Dexter have ordered the first 
two new Blanchard 33s, a Class B contender similar to John 
O. Warren’s successful 35’ sloop Cirrus IT, of the Seattle Y.C. 
Buyers for the new Lightning fleet are not announced but there’s 
little. doubt they’ll be snatched up before P.I.Y.A. regatta 
time. 

Speaking of auxiliaries: Dick Williams’ Pleasure Craft Boat 
Builders yard at Tacoma is constructing a second Malabar, 
Jr., 32’ 6” auxiliary sloop, Jaunty, for Neil Christenson, of 
Eatonville; the first was Khorasan. Christenson formerly owned 
Eric, 25’ auxiliary of W. Atkin’s Eric, Jr., category. 


> Three Seattle yachtsmen are awaiting delivery of the new 
Blanchard Sr. Knockabouts, 26’ 10’ over all; they include Ralf 
Decker, Seattle Y.C., Scott Osborne, and Richard Davidson. 
All boats will have 15 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. Michigan. marine 
engines, direct drive. George Eastes, Seattle, is number one on 
the list for the new Blanchard Junior Knockabouts. 


> Frank Carmichael, of Seattle, is delighted with his 40’ power 
cruiser Water Baby, built by Andy Jacobsen, Seattle boat- 
builder, for his own use. Frank “talked’’ Andy out of his boat 
so Andy now is building another, again for his own use. Water 
Baby is driven by a Chrysler Royal engine which cruises her at 
10 knots and gives a top speed of approximately 13 knots. Her 
after cabin has full headroom throughout, by extending the 
frames to the raised sheer level. 


> Still another new power boat is Dr. John Duncan’s 32’ 
bridge deck cruiser Miss Mary, built by the Broadway-Edison 
Technical School’s shipyard on Lake Union. She was auctioned 
off by the Seattle School Board. The yard, headed by veteran 
boatbuilder Jim Chambers, will soon be engaged in constructing 
two 28’ sail yachts. 


> Fred Graff is the new junior commodore of the Seattle 
Y.C.’s junior division, succeeding A. W. “Bill” Pratt. Robert 
Cloes is the new vice commodore; June Hill, secretary. 


> David H. Hunsinger, Yakima, is due to take delivery of the 
first of the new Stephens Brothers’ 38’ cruisers, with twin 
Chrysler Crowns, about the time this is published, according to 
Roy W. Corbett of Marina Mart, Seattle distributors. 


Cat’s-paws: E. C. Jack’s new 38’ cutter Tide, arrived at 
Seattle recently from Wilmington, Calif... . Wally Hanlon 
has joined the firm of Fremont Boat Co., with Tom Wheeler 
and Tyrell Gilb, as a partner. . .. Jack Warburton is now 
on his fifth year as Seattle Y.C. treasurer. . . . Phil Lewis is 
with Lake Union Drydock and Machine Works where he’s in 
charge of sales; the firm has extensive plans in the yachting 
field... . Ray Elliott and George Albee are selling Buick 
Seamaster marine engines converted by Pacific Marine Engine 
Co.; Seattle. 
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You need never wonder about what may 
be happening ashore. Pick up your 
Radiomarine radiotelephone, switch to 
the nearest coastal-harbor telephone 
channel. Quickly you are connected 
with office, home, or friends. Through 
the coastal-harbor telephone exchange 
—there’s one at the principal coastal 
and inland ports—you can reach any 
landwire telephone in the country. 





HAE DIGHMAR: HE 


And should you ever need emergency 
aid from the U. S. Coast Guard you can 
phone them direct ...as well as other 
ships equipped with radiotelephones. 
The truly dependable performance of 
Radiomarine two-way communication 
equipment means extra safety, pleasure 
and convenience for you at sea. 

In addition to radiotelephones, Radio- 
marine also offers a small, compact 
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marine radio direction finder for takin 
bearings in any kind of weather . . . sad 
for vessels of every type, from luxury 
liner to small pleasure craft. 

Write for an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Radiomarine’s radiotelephone 
equipment and the address of your 
nearest Radiomarine Service Station. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, ' 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Model ET-8028-A 


For small pleasure craft. 10 watts, 4 channels, 
2-way ae hone. Remote control with 
standard tdatkies handset and built-in 
loudspeaker. Operates from 6 or 12 volt bat- 
tery supply system. 


25-watt, 6-channel, 2-way radiotelephone 
complete with power unit and optional remote 
control unit. Styled and designed for use 
aboard pleasure craft and work boats. Oper- 
ates from either 12, 32, or 110 volt D.C. 
supply systems. 


Model AR-8702-A 


Highly sensitive and selective 6-tube radio 
direction finder. A fast and simple aid for 
accurate navigation in any kind of weather. 





RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Four can cruise in reab comfort. 


There is a big main cabin— 
plenty of locker space— 
four made up berths—a 
working galley. 


The layout is practical and 
proven. 


HATTERAS CRAFT 


Eugen €ETECA AUA Sala UY 








© If you want an able boat that 
looks like a boat— 


© A boat that can take it as it 
comes— 

@ Built by men who know and 
respect the sea— 


@ Then here she is—-40 feet of 
her—and at a price that makes 
sense. 


Sincere Inquiries Invited 





H. Martyn B 


Essex, Conn 


AKERS 





THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. has placed an order with Hartsig 
Marine Supply Co., of Rochester, -N. Y., for six sailing dinghies 
known as the Bobcat Class, designed by Phil Rhodes. These 
boats, with the three already in use, will be sailed by the 
Crow’s Nesters, boys and girls under 15. 

The Bobcat Class dinghy is a light, molded plywood craft 
9’ in length with removable dagger centerboard and 18’ mast. 
In previous years, the Crow’s Nesters have used Snipes. It is 
believed that by using single-handers and placing the young 
sailors on their own they will develop self-reliance in a shorter 
périod of time. 


> At the annual meeting of the Vermilion Y.C., held in 
Cleveland January 18th, Robert M. Henshillwood, 1946 vice 
commodore, was elected commodore for 1947, with Paul R. 
Critzer, of Berea, O., vice commodore and. Dr. 8. D. Nielsen, 
of Elyria, O., rear commodore. Past Commodore Ferd. P. 
Fischer, of Avon Lake, O., is the new secretary-treasurer. Past 
Commodores L. H. Stone and Hanford A. Garver, with Carl E. 
Austin and Dr. 8. D. Nielsen, were elected directors. 


> The Lakeside Y.C. of Cleveland is developing quite a sailing 
fleet, particularly in the larger classes. Indications are that 
there will be at least five Class R sloops and at least nine 
auxiliaries racing out of Lakeside Lagoon next summer. 

Ken Wallace, of the Lakeside Y.C. has sold his 25’ Privateer 
sloop Mistress to Felix Kramer of the same club. 


> E. L. Mayo, of the Cleveland Y.C., owner of the express 
cruiser Zipper II, has bought a new Army 85’ air-sea rescue boat 
in New Orleans. He plans to have her converted into an express 
cruiser which he will name Zipper III and sail out of Rocky 
River. Powered with two 12-cylinder Packard engines of 1200 


hp. each, the new boat is expected to be the fastest pleasure boat 
on the Great Lakes. 





> W. Lawrence “Larry” James, of the Cleveland auxiliary 


fleet, is preparing a Lake Erie section for the Pilot Book of the 
Great Lakes Cruising Club. 


> Commodore John Hurrel and Vice Commodore John W. 
Kraus of the Edgewater Y.C. were reélected at the annual 
meeting of that organization. Dr. Chester J. Schultz is the new 
rear commodore. Other officers elected were: Mrs. E. Patch, 
secretary; L. Johncock, treasurer; B. Elmer Jones, fleet captain. 


> The International 21 Y.R.A. annual meeting and dinner was 
held on January 10th. Dick Newpher, of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., was elected president; Dave Swetland, vice president; 
Dr. Benson, treasurer; and Russell Brooks, secretary. 


> Gene C. Hutchinson, of the Cleveland Y.C., is building a 
new dock in Clifton Park Lagoon, Lakewood, O., to accommo- 
date the new 67’ cruiser which he has ordered from the Burger 
Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis. The new craft is of welded steel 
construction from designs by P. L. Rhodes and will be powered 
with twin G.M. diesels of 165 hp. each. Accommodations are 
provided for owner’s stateroom with separate shower and 
toilet; two guest staterooms with connecting shower and toilet; 
and crew quarters forward with a stateroom for captain and 
berths for a crew of three. 


> The tenth annual American and Canadian Sportsmen’s 
Show, scheduled for the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, March 


‘21st-30th, reports more space sold to boatbuilders and dealers 


than ever before in the history of this Show. 


> Bernard Kallish, of the Edgewater Y.C., has bought the 50’ 
Lawley-built auxiliary Calypso from John Molnar, of the Lake- 
side Y.C. and plans to compete in local long distance events. 
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Yachtsmen the world over will’ hail the introduction of 
the new Bancroft Yachting Caps. Created by America’s 
largest exclusive maker of quality military headwear, 
they embody the outstanding features and free-as-a- 
breeze styling for which Bancroft has become famous... 
thanks to almost half a century of specialization in 
making fine uniform caps. 
At better stores everywhere, or write 
BANCROFT CAP COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Spruce up your Galley 


%>~ 
with a 


"SEA MAID" SINK BOWL 
¢ Made of Tough, Seagoin’ MONEL* 


Never rusts. Offers high resistance to corro- 
sion by salt water, fruit juices and all liquids 
normally handled in your galley. Stronger than 
structural steel. Can’t chip. 


¢ One-piece, Seamless Construction 


No crevices to pick up dirt. All corners are 
rounded. 


e Easy to Install in Any Galley 


Can be welded, soft-soldered, silver-soldered, 
riveted, or screwed into position. 


¢ Available Now from Stock 


Order from your local boatyard or marine 
supply house — which have them in stock or 
can get them on a quick delivery from the 
manufacturer. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


REF MFG. CO. 


MINEOLA, L. I. 
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DULUX 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF. 


MARINE FINISHES 


This season will see many trim craft back 
in the water—handsomely attired in Du 
Pont puLUx Marine Finishes. Oldtimers 
know how effectively DULUX resists salt 
air, salt water, harbor gases, and rough 
handling— gives long-lasting good looks and 
protection. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG. yu. 5. Par. OFF 


DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


MARINE FINISHES 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





om 
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THE 


RHODES DESIGNED 


HURRICANE 


19’ MOLDED PLYWOOD 
CENTERBOARD SLOOP 


Designed with an eye for speed as 
well as comfort, seaworthiness and 
smart appearance, the Hurricane is 
the ideal all-around day boat. She is 
fast, roomy, dry and able. One-design 
protection and active racing com- 
petition is being afforded owners by 
the rapidly growing national Hurri- 
cane Class Association. 


Write today for detailed 
specifications 


The Hurricane Cruisette with an attractive 
cuddy cabin is also available 


‘aragar. 1904 rd 
Hat g: 


BOAT & at CO 
MARINETTE » WISCONSIN 




































Seagoing 
Ginkbowls 


of i 
Stainless Steel 


Legion sinkbowls are seamless drawn from one 
piece of solid or single clad stainless steel in 
accordance with, U. S. Navy specifications ...No 
welds to crack from vibration and cause leaks... 
No rough edges, ridges or grooves to cause cor- 
rosion or cracks where dirt may lodge...Light in 
weight, yet rigid and long-wearing . .. Oblong, 
square, round or oval... Drain holes inserted 
anywhere in bottom... Write for catalog sheet. 





LEGION STAINLESS SINK CORP. 


39-41 21st Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> The hard thing is to make this column timely, It takes weeks 
to get copy for an issue together so stuff written in the winter 
appears in the spring, to the writer’s profound confusion. 

Sailors have no hay to make when the sun shines but they 
can do plenty of other things and those three weeks or so of 
warm weather we always get in March or April — well, let’s be 
ready to use them this time. 


> The Escanaba Y.C. is celebrating July 3rd-6th with a 
Hiawathaland Festival. The club’s new commodore is John 
J. Mitchell; vice commodore is John Youngs, and secretary- 
treasurer, John G. Erickson. 


> Bill Blackwood writes from the Michigan City Y.C. that 
the new addition to the clubhouse has been approved and will 
add materially to the men’s locker room and showers and 
provide a dining room and several other handy facilities — 
but this is nothing. The real news is that there is an icehouse 
right on the dock, service all hours, day or night. Bill says 
“having chased ice all over the shores of Lake Michigan in 
taxi cabs, dinghies and on foot, I am particularly appreciative 
of this service.” 


> The Racine Y.C. will be host to ships and sailors participat- 
ing in the Annual L.M.Y.A. Regatta this year, arrangements 
being in charge of Tony Herrman, former owner of the ‘Q”’ 
Spindle. At the club’s annual meeting in December, Vilas T. 
Thomas was elected commodore; Norman N. Reeve, vice 
commodore; Winton F. Yarrow, rear commodore; Tom C. 
Power, secretary; Lawrence A. Fox, financial secretary, and 
Arthur J. Langlois, treasurer. 


> Word comes in by dog sled mail that the Chicago Corinthian 
Y.C. at its November meeting elected Paul G. Edwards 
commodore; Edward T. Blinks, Sr., vice commodore; James B. 
Finch, Jr., rear commodore; and Phil H. Hess, Jr. , secretary- 
treasurer. 

Chicago Corinthians have already completed several notable 
improvements to the clubhouse and more.are planned but the 
members and all visitors to Montrose will be unusually glad to 
hear that the harbor surge is to be quieted by the early con- 
struction of two jetties to deflect the seas from the entrance. 


> News from Sturgeon Bay says Palmer Johnson has built 20 
Stout Fellas since the end of the war and expects to complete 
10 more before the 1947 season opens. In addition, he has on his 
ways two Stout Fella 33s, Palewan for himself and Pooh-Bah 
for Gilbert Dunham, the designer, of Stonington, Conn., but 
presently resident in Sturgeon Bay. Dr. Roderick J. Gordon 
is the new commodore at the Sturgeon Bay Y.C., Ralph Osman, 
vice commodore; Don W. Reynolds, rear commodore; Harry 
Purington, secretary; and J. M. Larson, treasurer. 


> Measured by the number of bridge openings, 1940 was a 
record prewar year on Green Bay but 1946 was far bigger and 
a new record. The score was 1812 swings in 1940, 2318 in 1946. 
Of the 1946 total, 666 were sailing yachts and 241 were power 
yachts, the rest were commercial craft. 


> The Kenosha Y.C. has elected Lloyd Barth commodore for 
1947; Al Berg, vice commodore; Charles Heckert, rear com- 
modore and George Karras, secretary. Commodore Barth and 
Gene Kraemer have bought the 35’ sloop Vandal from Dick 
Hanson, of Racine. 


> The boat owners of the Chicago Y.C. have recommended that 


the L.M.Y.A. adopt the new N.A.Y.R.U.-racing rules for 1947. 
The club’s closed races have been run under the Vanderbilt 
rules for some years and been found quite satisfactory. The 
new N.A.Y.R.U. rules are similar and the transition should 
be easy. The club’s racing this year will be enlivened by the 
fleet of nine 22s, the owners of which recently joined the club 
in a body. 
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@ MERRIMAN @ 
Roller Keeling Goosenechs 





Have non-reversible worm gear which gives power 
enough to reef while sail is full. Tack Shackle allows sail 
cringle to roll over smoothly when boom is rotated. Boom 
Socket has reduced diameter where luff rope and slides 
pile up. Gears are guarded to prevent fouling and chafe. 
Handle can be used on either side and does not come off 
accidentally. Swivel Outhaul provides for attachment of 
Sheet Block and Topping Lift. Adjustment by folding crank 
eliminates usual tackle. 


HALYARD REEL WINCHES 


Stow halyard wire on reel, eliminating 
troublesome rope tails. Six sizes suitable 
for all sailing craft. 






‘l\ Send details of your requirements. 













Too valuable to lose! Top-Siders give your 
sea-legs sure footing. 3700 tentacles in 
Sperry patented rubber soles squeegee a 
wet deck dry under every step—cling like 
a barnacle. Won’t mark paint 
or bright-work. Washable 
white or blue duck uppers. 
Men’s and women’s sizes. 
6.50 a pair at your Top- 
Sider dealer; or direct. 


Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


11 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Commercial and Pleasure 


BOAT OWNERS 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
PILOT 


NOW READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE INSTALLATION 


Kirsten Photo-ElectricPilots are available 
NOW!...and right now, during the”lay- 
up”season is the time to have yours in- 
stalled. Dealers can do a better job... 
more easily... more economically before 
the spring rush. See your dealer today! 


\W\\ 
"THE WAKE TELLS\ THE STORY” 


AUTOMATIC \ 





or MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 


MARINE DIVISION KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. Y-3, 1165 Eastlake Ave., Seattle 9, Wash. 


| want more information on 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC PILOT [_| SOLE-E-NAUD O 
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MAINE SEAWORTHINESS 





Design No. 309 32’ 6” x10’ x2’ 6” 
From the heart of Maine now comes pleasure boats whose hulls 
aoe ven their ability in Maine waters by fishermen the 

en who courageously brave the Rock Bound Coast, lob- 


wr a to wstong wa ee eee f les off shor vane behind 
the design of these hulls cam dies " 


From these hulls, which we have standardized, comes our Series 
300; a fast, soundly built boat to withstand rough —— with the 
greatest margin of safety. y are able to maintain their speed in 
rough waters and are dry and easy riding. 


Various engine installations, with an average speed of 15 knots, 
may be had upon request. Write for particulars. 


Designed and Built by 


SOUTHWEST BOAT CORP. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
Also Builders of 42' Sport and Party Fishermen 





























PATTY REMOVER & CHEMICAL CORP. 
19 GAY STREET @ MANHATTAN 14, N. Y. 
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THE OHIO RIVER SCENE 
By R. L. Flerlage 


> News from the various clubs discloses that elections are 
occupying most of their time. Dr. C. R. Rittershofer has been 
elected commander of the Cincinnati Power Squadron; Dr. 
William Deichman, lieutenant commander; Eugene Kalb, 
lieutenant; Vilas Fischer, treasurer; and William Schroeder, 
secretary. 


> Queen City Y.C. announces as its new commodore, James 
R. Williams, owner of Moonglow. Max Thurnauer, of the sea- 
going Abadab, is vice commodore; Ted Cunningham, rear com- 
modore; D. A. Bennett, treasurer; and Jack Schmidlapp, secre- 
tary. Queen City is planning a much more active season for ’47 
and has indicated its interest in sponsoring the hydroplane races 
this summer. 


p> The veteran 225 driver, Bob Ballinger, will head the Ohio 
Valley Motor Boat Racing Ass’n as commodore during the 
coming year. Charles Smith is vice commodore and Norman 
Henderson rear commodore; Charles Schwarm, III, secretary; 
and E. V. Cappel, treasurer. The Ohio Valley group, embarking 
on its 27th year in power boat racing, has received sanction for a 
regatta tentatively scheduled for September 7th. Present plans 
include events for the 225s, the 135s and a free for all. 


> Schmidlapp has recently been appointed Elco dealer for this 
area and will offer them with Steelcraft. . . . George F. Koch, 
Jr., recently bought a CruisAlong from R. L. Flerlage as did 
Robert H. Dickman. This makes a total of four CruisAlongs 
now active in Cincinnati. The Richardson Boat Co. recently 
appointed the Flerlage organization its local dealer. . . . Fred 
Williamson, of Covington, has taken on the Correct Craft line 
and that Florida company is shipping Fred 14 boats on its own 
truck in a door to door delivery system. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Considerably more color will be splashed onto the Frenchman 
Bay yachting picture next summer by the appearance of a new 
class of 15’ water line keel sloops at Hancock Point and the 
practically certain 100 per cent expansion of the L-16 Class at 
Bar Harbor. The Hancock Point boats are under construction 
at the Webber’s Cove Boat Yard in East Blue Hill. 


> Records of the Portland Y.C. show a net gain of 40 new 
members last year bringing its total membership close to 250. 
The club is now functioning in its sumptuous new quarters at 
Falmouth Foreside where its annual meeting was recently held. 
The flag officers for ’47 elected at this meeting are: Commodore, 
Dr. Joseph B. Drummond; vice commodore, Hasket Derby; 
rear commodore, Fred W. Vogel; secretary, Martial Maling; 
treasurer, Robert DeWolfe. 


> Sport fisherman seem to be most numerous among the power 
boats currently building east of Penobscot Bay. A pair of twin 
screw 42-footers is nearing completion at the Southwest Boat 
Corp. — one for Donald Keigher, of Brielle, N. J., the other 
for Smith Ferguson, of Short Hills, N. J. The yard has just 
delivered a 32’ 6’’ twin screw job to the South Atlantic Yacht 
Corp., of Norfolk, Va., the first of a standardized line the 
Norfolk firm will offer for sale. All these boats were designed 
by Southwest. . The 42’ fisherman building at Webber’s 
Cove Boat Yard. for H. Nelson Slater, of Montauk, N. Y., 
was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


> It is understood that several mine detonators recently 
washed ashore at Matinicus Island have been positively 
identified as German light anti-tank mines. Just how these 
detonators reached the Maine Coast is a mystery. Naval officials 
warn that more of these detonators may be ashore, undis- 
covered, or afloat in these waters. 
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53’ Tw 
EL CRUISER N SCREW CrUisep 





5'—70' DIES 










NEW MODEL 60'—6 


These are no ordinary pleasure craft. They are custom built on staunch 
hulls of proved design with interior arrangements optional. Modern, smart appearing, 
beautifully appointed throughout, spacious, comfortable and seaworthy, each is a boat you 
can be proud of anywhere. Write for plans on size and type you prefer. 


NRY C.GREBE & CO., Inc. 


oO N. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO is, ULL. 


Storage and Repair 
Facilities 


: 















Distinguished 
SEA BOOKS 











A Complete Handbook on the Art of Sailing 
for the Novice and the Old Hand 


By Carl D. Lane. A completely up-to-date primer of 
sailing by an expert. The beginner will find here, 


logically and helpfully presented, the basic knowl- Convenient - reliable - automatic 
edge he’ll need: from choosing the right kind of boat, 


to the sea vocabulary he should know, the expenses he KO ce LE R E LECTRI C PLAN TS 
can expect, how to get his new boat in condition, the 


various sailing positions and wind conditions, ele- 


Kohler Electric Plant, 
Model 543, S5KW, 
115 volts, D. C. Fully 
automatic. 








mentary navigation, how to use charts, how to moor, tor marine service 
dock and maneuver his boat — right down to the 
dangers he may meet sailing and how to avoid them. . : i : 
Illustrated with 131 helpful drawings and diagrams. Long records of efficient, quiet service have won ac- 
‘ $3.00 ceptance for Kohler Electric Plants by marine archi- 
Also by Carl D. Lane tects, engineers and owners. Kohler electricity serves 
¥. 
THE BOATMAN’'S MANUAL lighting, ship-to-shore communications, pumps, 
Hundreds of illustrations. $3.75 winches and many,other needs. Direct service, auto- 
BOATOWNER’S SHEET ANCHOR matic plants from 800 watts to 10 KW, AC or DC— 
Illustrated. $3.50 also 32 or 110 volt battery charging models. Write for 
Folder M. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. i ? 
By Howard I. Chapelle ; older ohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 
BOATBUILDING 
With index and fully illustrated. $6.00 KO a] L + R KO | L cE R 
Send for free descriptive catalog of Books on the Sea Oo F 
W. W. NORTON & CO. « “BOOKS THAT LIVE” « 101 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.3 PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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SAYBROOK LIGHTNINGS 














WE HAVE SEASONED MATERIALS 
FOR FIVE MORE CUSTOM LIGHTNINGS 
FOR JUNE DELIVERY 
y y y y 7 
A limited number of Sea Goin’ Tool Kits 

in attractive canvas cases now 


available. Price............. $1 8.50 


1 bronze adjustable end wrench 
1 bronze screw driver 


1 can of machine oil 
1 tube of vasoline 
1 container of cotter pins 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 


1 pair bronze pliers 





















ESTABLICNED 1870 


REGATTA Sater 


YACHT PAINTS \| 
For . 

DECKS + TOPSIDES 

BOTTOMS + SPARS 
BRIGHTWORK 


Improved, post-war finishes, for 
outstanding appearance and 
performance — with the new, 


“!MORE COPPER PAINT 


post-war label. 


Recommended and sold by marine dealers and 
yacht yards. 


Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE 


ower Pr eR PAINT 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
* NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA - 
Established 1870 


co. 


BALTIMORE BOSTON 
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> As a result of a hearing in Washington, January 10th, the 
War Department, Board of Engineers for Rivers & Harbors, 
has approved a recommendation for survey of the inner harbor 
at Bar Harbor pursuant to the proposed construction of a 1500’ 
breakwater there to provide a comfortable, secure anchorage 
for small boats. 


> Keels have been laid at the Bath Iron Works for two of the 
six 240’ trawlers ordered by the French Government. The 
engines for these boats will be 6-cylinder, 1320 hp. Danish-made 
Burmeister and Wain diesels. Altogether, Bath will build 32 
trawlers for France. Six 152-footers and two 117-footers have 
been under construction for some time with the first launching 
scheduled for April. 


> Dr. G. B. Farnsworth, of Christmas Cove, Maine, has 
bought and is reconditioning at Dion’s Yard, Salem, the 47’ 
motor-sailer Folly III and hopes to have her in condition early 
this coming season. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 


By John Burroughs, Il 


> The wish of the late Capt. H. C. Gearing was that the trophy 
he presented be raced for as often as possible. The latest contest 
for the prize in the San Diego Bay Fleet was on January 19th, 
the fifth birthday of this fleet. Three short races were run off, 
which were won by Arthur Jessop. On the same day the final 
race of the Shelter Island series was held. The first two races 
of the three-race series were sailed on December 15th, ending 
in a tie between Kermit Seely and Robert Israel, with Marvin 
Herrmann a quarter point behind them. The third race closed 
with Robert Israel the winner, Seely second and Herrmann 
third. At the business meeting after the festivities of the annual 
big day, Marvin Herrmann was elected fleet captain for the 
coming year, and his wife, June, secretary. 


> Four Penguins, two from Los Angeles and two from San 
Diego, turned out on December 28th and 29th for the Newport 
Harbor Y.C. (Cal.) Christmas Regatta. ine. 0 Ruby won and 
Robert Israel was second. 


> Joe McQuilkin has been elected 1947 fleet captain for the 
Southern California Fleet, and his wife Thelma secretary. 


> Virginians are building Penguins. At Gloucester, six are 
under way, while at Urbanna, more than a dozen are expected 
to take the water this spring. At this latter point, the system 
has been to build a pilot model, from which a sort of production 
line has been formed. 


> The owners of Penguins 1 and 2, Billy Heintz and Ralph 
Youngs, with Charles Runyon, another early bird, are the 
charter members of the West River Fleet, newly formed. This 
is at a fine sailing center on the western shore of Chesapeake 
Bay. It was here also that Washingtonians and others had their 
first try at frostbiting this year, with a downpour and very 
little wind. Billy Heintz’s hospitality, however, made the trip 
over worthwhile. 


> Hoyt Greenbury, Fairhope Y.C., Ala., has sent in the first 
of three measurement certificates for Penguins. 


> Following the new policy established at the annual business 
meeting of the P.C.D.A. early last fall, fleets will not embrace 
such large territories as they have in the past. For instance, 
Hampton Roads Penguin Fleet is now the Hampton Penguin 
Fleet. Potomac River Fleet has dropped the word River from 
its name. The Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. Penguin Fleet is now the 
Downer Penguin Fleet, named in honor of Delavan B. Downer, 
Jr., who was lost in the U.S.S. Strong in World War II. 


> The Chairmen of the National Race Committee and of the 
National Measurement Committee continue the same for the 
coming year, Paul Tomalin and Charles Cox. 
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THE 


rank Boat SPEED INDICATOR 


It is NOT a tachometer! IT IS A SPEED- I ] p 


OMETER. Shows actual speed through the 
water. Economically ! 
e 


priced and easily in- 


stalled. 
FOUR MODELS 
BelO sy oc cteancecsvcebeas se ee eie.se $22.50 
0-10 M.P.H 
Web Dy oc So vawae 4 pees dee eapkae see $22.50 
0-15 M.P.H 
i Be3O ies wea tgs tkessedes<oses ab $25.00 
=< . 0-30 M.P.H. 
sek OS FOG isis givens a iare wadgsens ates $35.00 
Ae vere all saad All models can be calibrated 
attachments. in knots if desired 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct from 


D. A. COMSTOCK & COMPANY, INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK 4 CONNECTICUT 


should be without a 


Foam Later 


MATTRESS 


Now available; made to fit your bunk— 
delivery in 3 weeks 





—SLLILSI SST 


SDL LLL ILI II III I IT 


LUXURIOUS BUOYANCY WITHOUT SPRINGS. A Foam Latex 
mattress gets its superb resiliency, not from springs but from millions 
of tiny air bubbles within it. Even on a flat board base, it gives 
unique cushiony comfort. 


@ STAYS CLEAN, SANITARY, DRY, ODORLESS because of its 
mildew-resistant, porous, self-ventilating consistency. 


@ LIGHT, EASY TO HANDLE. Can be rolled or folded for storing, 
yet will retain original shape. 


@® WILL NOT BUNCH, SAG, OR PACK DOWN even though you 
use bunks as seats in the daytime. No stuffing, no tufts, no springs 
to get out of order. 


@ VIBRATIONS ARE CUSHIONED quickly by this marvelously 
buoyant material. 


@ COVERED in ticking, sail-cloth or plastic fabric. 







Write Dept. “Y" for full informa- 
tion. If feasible, specify sizes you 
might be interested in. 39” x 75” 
mattress is priced at $79.75. 





LATEX PILLOW—won- 
precend buoyant, or sa 
clean. Fits Sia: pi 


LEWIS & CONGER Sleep Shop 


Ave. of Americas at 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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BARNACLE Tne Best Buy 





34 O.A. © 23’ 4” W.L. © 8’ 7” BEAM ¢ 5’ 4’” DRAUGHT 
RATSEY NYLON SAILS — AREA 526 SQUARE FEET 
4-CYLINDER GRAY OR UNIVERSAL MOTOR 








Real cruising comfort for four persons. Full width galley aft. 
Sunken cockpit with sloping back seats. Fine deck space, built 
up rail and rail cap. 


Modern easily handled rig with double spreaders and per- 
manent backstay. Seasoned yellow pine planking, white oak 
frames, Everdur fastenings, Honduras mahogany trim, Sitka 
spruce hollow spars. 


Place Your Order Now to Insure 
Early Delivery This Spring 


John G. Alden 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON... . 
607 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK . 


CAPITOL 9480 
. PLAZA 5-6965 



























AQUA-MASTER 
PROPELLER 
















(FOR MOTORS OF 6 H.P. OR LARGER) } 


Here's the typical reaction as expres¢ 2c 


excerpts of a letter received from a 
purchaser: 


“Dear Sirs: 


Received my AM-2I Michigan 
my almost new Johnson Sea Horse 
and was amazed at what just a 
can do for an outboard motor. 
four things it did for me: |. Put 
in my motor; 2. Most certain 


the speed of the boat... | wo 6or7 
miles per hour; 3. There is certainly 
less vibration; 4. | was surpri learn this 


motor ran very much cooleg hank you for 
selling me this new revele 


Thousands are gettingy 
from their outboard 


more satisfaction 
ce equipping them 
ith MICHIGAN 
_ AQUA-MASTERS. See 
your Michigan dealer or 
write for Outboard 
Propeller catalog with 
latest 1947 engine list- 
ings. The complete line 
contains superior propel- 
lers for practically every 


+ " outboard ever built. 


MILES FASTER 
PRACTICALLY FULL 
WEEDLESS. CAN TAKE 
HEAVY IMPACT WITHOUT 
SERIOUS DAMAGE. 
VIBRATIONLESS 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Prior to its winter general meeting on February 8th, the 
I.C.Y.R.A. received applications for associate membership from 
the Wesleyan University Y.C., the George Washington Uni- 
versity S.A. and Colgate S.C. Wesleyan has a temporary 
arrangement with the Middletown Y.C. and its Penguin Class 
for the use of facilities until it acquires a fleet of its own. Francis 
B. Upham, III, is their commodore. George Washington has 
permission to use certain facilities of Columbia and other 
yachting organizations in the national capital; Eric Nordholm 
is commodore. Colgate’s organization, David Brett, commodore, 
is associated with the Colgate Outing Club. 


> The Yale Corinthian Y.C. has placed an order for three 10’ 
Dyer Class D dinghies as a nucleus of a sizable fleet which Yale 
has in prospect, as the Eli’s visualize a clubhouse on Morris 


Cove with facilities comparable to those at Brown, Coast 
Guard and M.L.T. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. has recently released the skipper rankings 
and other statistical information on its 1946 summer-fall racing 
season. The first ten ranking skippers for the fall season follow: 
(1) Marvin, M.I.T., .872; (2) Evans, M.I.T., .839; (3) W. 
Mattern, Boston U., .833; (4) Gallagher, Tufts, .831; (5) 
Monetti, Yale, .794; (6) Carl, M.I.T., .777; (7) King, M.LT., 
.767; (8) Wilson, Brown, .762; (9) R. Mattern, Boston U., .758; 
(10) Snedeker, Cornell, .748. 


> For the purposes of comparison, the first ten skippers of the 
I.C.Y.R.A. 1946 spring and 1945-46 year are appended below: 


1946 SPRING 1945-46 YEAR 
Last Name, College Percent Last Name, College Percent 
1 Hunt, M.1.T. 898 1 Hunt, M.1.T. .903 
2 Marvin, M.I.T. 851 2 Greenbaum, M.I.T. .863 
3 Brown, M.I.T. 815 3 Marvin, M.I-T. 853 
4 Carl, M.I.T. .800 4 Brite, M.1.T. 831 
5 Tatman, Coast 5 La Fountain, M.I.T. .817 
Guard .7997 6 Parkhurst, Coast 
6 Parkhurst, Coast Guard 801 
Guard 787 7 Tatman, Coast 
7 King, M.I.T. .780 Guard 775 


8 Van Buren, Harvard .773 8 Shaughnessy, Tufts .748 
9 Jefferson, Navy .764 9 Jackson, Michigan .746 
10 Clark, Coast Guard .755 10 Page, Coast Guard _.739 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> One immediate result of the British Admiralty’s ban on 
timber for pleasure craft has been a quickening interest in old 
boats. Prices have skyrocketed to something more than their 
fair proportion of current prices for new building, which are 
the highest ever — £200 per ton for even four- and five-tonners, 
or £1,000 for 20 feet or so of l.w.l. 


> Secret belief of many a yachtsman has been that he could 
handle a Thames barge. Result: many of those old ladies of the 
sea are being bought and converted. One amateur barge captain 
to be is John Scott Hughes, yachting correspondent for the 
Times. He used to be fairly well known in the States. His idea 
is to live aboard and sail from one regatta to another with the 
summer racing fleet. 

These flat-bottomed, sprit-rigged carriers had a new lease of 
wartime life, but now the ill wind of falling freights has resulted 
in yachtsmen, considerable numbers of them, buying. After all, 
about 90 feet of ship, all rigged ready for sea, for about £500 is 
something. : 

In their own waters, coastwise they are good and are nor- 
mally handled by a crew of two. As always, however, there have 
been slightly haywire ideas and one expedition intending to 
waggle their leeboards down and round the Cape was stopped 
by official intervention. 
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COpERoyD 


SUPERIOR ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM COATING USED BY CHAMPIONS 


for a 
fast 
Racing Finish 


Enables your boat to attain 
and maintain top speed. 
Gives absolute protection 
against teredoes, barnacles 
and other forms of under- 
water fouling. Assures fewer 
haul-outs. Makes boating a 
lot more fun. At Better 
Dealers Everywhere. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CopEnoys 





(ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION ° 234 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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by MARIN-MARIE 


There's a thrill in every page of M. Marin- 
Marie's story of his voyages single-handed 
across the Atlantic—once in a power-boat and 
once under sail. This double accomplishment 
makes him unique among famous ‘‘lone 
sailors"”—and the record of his achievements 
will prove fascinating and instructive to all 
yachtsmen. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION NO. 
1—For deck seams 

ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION NO. 
2—For hull seams 

SEAMLAST—A mastic type seam filler 
for hulls 

CANVAS CEMENT—For cementing or 
repairing canvas decks, etc. 

“AVIO” AER-O-NAUTIC—liquid ma- 
rine glue 

TROWELAST—For surfacing decks, 
etc., on iron, wood, steel, etc. 

BRUSHLAST—For surfacing cracked 
canvas—for hard racing bottom fin- 
ishes, etc. 





Bo Safe 


USE THE MOST 
WIDELY USED 
PRODUCTS OF THEIR 
TYPE IN THE 
MARINE INDUSTRY 
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GREAT MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


BEDLAST—For bedding mouldings, 
deck hardware, etc. 

CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—For wa- 
terproofing and preserving canvas 
covers, etc. 

FIREGARD—Fire resisting canvas pre- 
servative 

SEAM PAINT—A primer for deck and 
hull seams 

LINOLAST—A_ waterproof linoleum 
cement 

DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT—For dov- 
ble plank boat construction 

PATCHLAST—A waterproof, elastic 
adhesive for patching canvas 


1947 INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET WITH COMPOSITE BOAT CHART 
at your dealer's or write 


SINCE 1889 


H. B. FRED 


KUHLS 


65th Street & 3rd Ave 


BROOKLYN, 20, N. Y 








....and she deserves rigging of 
ROEBLING Stainless Steel !! 


WHETHER YOUR SWEETHEART is a knockabout or a 
yacht, she is your sweetheart and she deserves the 
best in every fitting. That goes for the rigging, too. 


Now you can get the rigging of Roebling Stain- 
less Steel... rigging that lasts. It resists the corro- 
sive action of salt spray. ..and with minimum stretch 
and maximum strength, it might well prove to be the 
deciding factor that will win an important trophy. 


Get the facts about the rigging that is both beau- 
tiful and practical. Talk to your regular marine 
supplier about Roebling Stainless Steel Rigging. 
Check with him for complete assemblies, too. They’re 
made up of this fine cord plus Roebling Stainless Steel 
Swaged Terminals. Why not see him next weekend? 


Send for your copy of our literature on swaged 
terminals, complete line of yacht rigging and 
mooring pendents. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 








A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE a 


ROEBLING— 








YACHTING 


Having had some experience with a barge-cum-yacht before 
the war, I have my doubts about the fun of hammering short 
Channel seas with a completely flat-bottomed scow, which, 
when light, can be as tricky to sail as a 14’ International Dinghy. 


> Minor concession achieved by the Ship and Boatbuilders 
Association from the Admiralty is that a boatbuilding firm likely 
to shut down because of the ban on wood can receive special 
consideration and may be granted a license for the minimum 
of building to keep going. Whether this thin wedge of hope 
will produce more new yachts remains to be seen. 

Hitherto Irish Free State yachtsmen have been content to 
let the British Y.R.A. act for them. Now there is a move afoot 
to form an independent Irish Yachting Association. Main 
argument within an argument is whether this should cope with 
the whole of Ireland or the South only. 


> The Worshipful Company of Shipwrights held an exhibition 
in London during the last week in January and first week in 
February. Ship models and gear were on view and not the least 
interesting aspect was the recognition that yachting and small 
boats are part of the Shipwright’s art and craft. Among the 
experts to read papers was C. E. Nicholson, on “‘ Yacht Building 
as a Career.” 


p> Almost every week the Ranelagh 8.C. holds racing meetings 
on the Thames above London, although we don’t call it “‘frost- 
biting.” Most important event recently was for the Royal 
Thames Winter Trophy, and on Sunday, January 19th, 30 12’ 
Nationals started. Trophy winners and helmsmen were all 
fairly well-known in this class. (1) Farandolle, Air Commodore 
A. W.- Macdonald; (2) Laughter, Jack Holt; (8) Mischief, 
H. A. Howard. Trophy medals were silver for the helmsman and 
bronze for the crew. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The LaSalle Y.C., of Niagara Falls, is one of the few organiza- 
tions of the area whose clubhouse is open the year round. 
Officers recently elected by the club are: Commodore, Ralph A. 
Wallace; vice commodore, Warren A. Brown; rear commodore, 
Alan G. Hamilton; and fleet captain, E. Tilden Brown. 

Ollie Olsen, L.Y.C., whose yawl Blue Water was lost over the 
Falls last year, has ordered a new Kargaard Hurricane Class 
sloop. 

Officers for the 1947 season recently elected by the Buffalo 
Y.C. include: Commodore, Charles J. Jennings; vice commo- 
dore, Nelson E. Oldman; rear commodore, Daniel C. B. Kraft; 
fleet captain, Percy J. Hunt; secretary, Frank J. Doran; and 
treasurer, Howard F. Stimm. Retiring Commodore Felix E. 
Prochnow and Edwin B. Dietrich were elected directors for two 
year terms. 


> Will Canon and ‘“‘Bud’’ Doyle bought the Class E Witch I 
from Jimmy Grant, Detroit, for the Ice Boating group of the 
Youngstown Y.C. A sister ship of this craft has been very 
successful this winter in the midwest. The boat is now at 
Hamilton, Ont., where the Youngstown sailors conduct their 
races. 


> Charlie Duffy, a member at Y.Y.C., has just purchased a 
new Pilot Class sloop and expects spring delivery. 


> Arthur D. McGee of the North Shore Y.C. has bought 
Lightning 2173 from Hamilton Marine. 


> The Lightning Class Fleet of the Buffalo C.C. has elected 
Adam F. Eby fleet captain; Reginald H. Pegrum, secretary, and 
Warren Hunt, treasurer. 


> Pete Schmitt has taken delivery of his new Lightning 
Indian 1693 from Litto. 
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CUSTOM S Q 


Since the origin of the SOU’WES 
ago, these boats have been shipped 
and many Atlantic Coast yachting)ce 
are becoming increasingly populat w 
racing yachtsmen alike. The 1947/; 
many improvements in appoifi 
tions adding to the satisfacti A of t 

The SOU’WESTER is a fi 
24’ 5" on the waterline wi 
6’ 2" headroom and 510 
people can really enjoy 

Featuring bronze hull(s: 


many other items of f 
outstanding example & 
We are proud to anno 
' Of the SOU’ WESTER is-1 






































SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 














HINCKLEY 
SOU'WESTER 


34’ 2” overall 


Standard Model 
at $7995.00 


Demonstration by appointment 


STONINGTON 
BOAT WORKS 
Dealers 
STONINGTON 
CONN. 

















FULL POWER CRUISER 
WITH STEADYING SAIL 


42’ x 36’ 2” x 12’ 9” x 3! 10” 





& dew cruiser, now being 
built at Sturgeon Bay Boat 
Works, is another example of 
our design interpretation of a 
client’s specific requirements. 


HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 


Joun V. Leonarp, N.A., Assistant 
114 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone BOwling Green 9-0382 
Associated with Ropert Hearp Hate, Yacht Brokers 
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YACHTING 
LIGHTNING NOTES 
By Bill Stubbins 


> Word has been received from G. D. Holland, Rua Para- 
guasso’, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A., that a Lightning Fleet is in 
the making at Sao Paulo. . . . Plans for Lightning 2351 have 
been issued to Rolf Tiefenthaler, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


> W. R. White, of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, writes concern- 
ing Lightning activity on Hamilton Bay: ‘There will be, I 
expect, anywhere from 12 to 15 Lightnings sailing on Hamilton 
Bay this summer, most likely in three separate fleets as our 
clubs are as much as seven miles apart.” 


> Charter for Fleet 108 has been issued to Great Sodus Bay 
Fleet, Sodus Bay Y.C., Great Sodus Bay and Lake Ontario; 
charter 109 to St. Petersburg Lightning Fleet, St. Petersburg 
Y.C., Tampa Bay, Florida; charter 110 to the Higgins Lake 
Lightning Fleet, at Dearborn, Mich., and charter 112 to Green 
Bay Lightning Fleet, Green Bay Y.C., Wis. 


p> At a meeting held in Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., on January 6th, the Mid-Hudson River Squadron was 
formed. This Squadron embraces Chelsea Fleet 39, High Tor 
Fleet 41, and Nyack Fleet 75. Bill Grimm, of Chelsea was 
elected squadron commander; Pete Pedersen, of Nyack, vice 
commander, and Frank Sutherland, of High Tor, secretary- 
treasurer. 


> Plans for Lightning 2374 have been issued to Fred Myers, of 
New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Marblehead will be the scene of two national championships 
in 1947. The defending Nautical Association of M.I.T. will 
stage the fourth annual title series of the International 110 
Class August 19th-22nd, the Eastern Y.C. generously loaning 
its facilities; and the Snipe Nationals will take place in July, 
the date to be announced. 


> The Boston Motor Boat Show, held in conjunction with the 
New England Sportsmen’s Show February Ist-9th attracted the 
same capacity throngs which had jammed Grand Central 
Palace for the national show a month earlier. Many varied types 
of sail and power craft were on display along with accessories 
and equipment galore. 


> Richard D. McMullan was reélected to his fifth term as 
commodore of the Boston Y.C. at the annual meeting January 
29th. Hudson C. Burr and John M. MacDonald were chosen 
vice and rear commodore, respectively; Blake Cooley, secretary; 
E. Ober Pride, treasurer; while Gregory Coffin, of Marblehead, 
succeeded Myron R. Hutchinson, of Salem, as chairman of the 
race committee. 


> Another new class has been assured for 1947 racing in the 
Boston Bay interclubs with the decision of members of the 
Wollaston Y.C. to build a fleet of Penguin dinghies. The 
members will build their own boats. Among the owners will be 
Bob Foster, Roger and Donald Kent, Richard Williamson, 
Philip Doherty and Claire Theller. As a fleet of Penguins exists 
at neighboring South Boston, interclub competition is assured. 


> The South Boston Y.C. is sponsoring a fleet of Lightnings for 
1947, which means that this class will invade Bay State waters 
for the first time. . . . The 110 Class is also expanding into the 
Boston Bay area where a fleet is expected to be formed. Ten or 


| more boats have already been bought by the Hull Y.C. members. 


Among the new 110 owners in the Boston Bay area are Russell 
“Bud” Mattern, Jr., and Norman Waddleton. 
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Spring Delivery 
400 CLASS 


An aristocrat wherever “top- 
notch” boats assemble. 

A consistent Class C winner 
last summer. 

28’ 10%"’l.0.a.; 22’ 6” I.w.l.; 
4’ 6” draft. 

Write for booklet and price. 
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Building Repairs 
Storage 
e 
OxFORD BOATYARD Co. 
Oxford, Md. 
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GET THIS VENTILATION 
BOOK FREE! 


Contains suggested installations, specifica- 
tions and complete data for the small craft 
designer, builder and owner. Write for 
Bulletin 700 A., 


Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc. 
5711 So. Main St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 













UNITED STATES 


YAWLS 
9 Boats 


NAVAL ACADEMY 





HYDE 


AUTOMATIC 7 


Working _ Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40" in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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SINCE 1661 
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All brands of Jamaica Rum—whether light 
or dark—are made by the pot still process. 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION (OF 
JAMAICA), LTD., KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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THE OLUF MIKKELSEN COMPANY NOW OFFERS 


~ARNOLT SEA-MITE MARINE ENGINES 
Te, octenen ks neater Powe fork Piven 












ARNOLT SEA-MITES—compact, lightweight, powerful 20 h.p. 
marine engines—are ideal for your small cruiser, runabout, new 
class racer, tender, or as an auxiliary for your sail or power 
craft. The Mikkelsen policy of working closely with your local 
boat yard or marine dealer assures you’ of prompt, dependable 
local service. See the new Sea-Mites in our modern showroom. 





Me" COMPANY 
Distributors 





SALES - SERVICE - PARTS 
393 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 








p> Richard D. Seamans, of Salem, has been elected commodore 
of the Corinthian Y.C.; T. Carlton Rowen, of Swampscott, and 
Francis W. Paige, of Marblehead, vice and rear commodore, 
respectively. Myron R. Hutchinson, secretary, and Frank J. 
McManus, treasurer, were reélected. 


> Only a few days after its annual meeting, Corinthian lost one 
of its most popular commodores and a member of the club’s 
executive committee through the sudden death of ex-Com- 
modore Daniel E. Watson. He was best known through his 
ownership of the 30-Square-Metre Lill Singva and his activities 
in this class, but he had also been associated with the M-B Class 
Knockabouts and was a sponsor of the U.S. One-Designs in 
1946. A grand sportsman, Dan Watson will be sorely missed by 
North Shore yachtsmen. 


® Ex-Commodore Donald Gardner of the Boston Y.C. reports 
strong interest in the Marblehead-Halifax Race starting July 
19th. Officers of the Royal Nova Scotia Y.S. anticipate six 
Canadian entries. It looks as though Boston will also sponsor 
a race for power boats. Walter McInnis has offered to devise 
a handicap rule and to present a trophy for such a race. Cruising 
power boats owned by Boston Y.C. members plan to make a 
squadron run to Halifax under the command of Commander 
Gardner Norton, USNR. 


® Eastern Y.C. at its annual meeting, January 7th, reélected 
its flag officers, Commodore Rufus C. Cushman, Vice Com- 
modore James J. Storrow, Rear Commodore Edward Dane and 
Secretary J. Amory Jeffries. Ex-Commodore B. Devereux 
Barker was elected treasurer. 


> A new organization was founded in Boston during late 
January when the Shield Club was organized for regular, reserve 
and temporary reserve officers of the Coast Guard as a social 
organization. Franklin Lane, of the Conomo Point Y.C. was 
elected president and Perry Collins, secretary. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> Jack Mandeville, of Longueuil B.C., has been elected com- 
modore. Vice commodore is Steve Kent; the treasurer is 
M. Lamoureux; secretary, J. Aubain, fleet captain, C. England; 
grounds captain, P. Geurin; committee: Messrs. H. Askew, 
M. Jutras and C. Brien, sailing committee chairman, Walter 
Chafe. 

Several new Ys will make their appearance next spring. The 
new owners are Bob Pollock, Walter Chafe, C. England and P. 
Chevrier; also a small cruising auxiliary is expected, owned by 
R. A. Sackhouse. . . . L.B.C. has wanted a clubhouse on the 
water for a long time and this year it is going to get its wish; 
a new 40’ movable structure has been designed and will go up 
just as soon as spring comes along. 


> The other day a letter was received from M. H. Matthes, 
of Cleveland, asking for information on the best route and the 
ports of call from Cleveland to. the Lower St. Lawrence. Ap- 
parently there will be five or six yachts making this trip. We. 
were able to supply Mr. Matthes with certain data and would 
like to say to our other American friends that if planning a 
cruise into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence or Ottawa 
rivers we would be only too happy to assist by sending a list 
of ports of call, where provisions can be obtained, depth of 
water, holding ground, etc. A note to the writer at 35 Lake- 
shore Road, Beaconsfield, Quebec, will be certain to get a 
reply. 


> The Annual General Meeting of the Pointe Claire Y.C. was 
held February 12th and the following elected officers: Com- 
modore, Frank Latchmore; vice commodore, Ewan Winters; 
rear commodore, W. R. Cartledge; secretary, T. V. Mounteer; 
treasurer, Walter Leroy; harbor master, Bill Cook; committee, 
Messrs. Gussow, Cross, Benson and Brettingham. 
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QUICK PENETRATION 
High Holdtias 


DESIGNED to bite in quickly,bury 
deeply and give high holding 
‘power, the new Nourse Anchor 
also enhances the appearance 
of any deck. Made of high tensile — 
salt water bronze. Light weight. 
Compact. Lies flat on deck. Non 
fouling. Breaks out easily. 


Power 
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Send for Catalog 
of Complete Line 


NOURSE MARINE PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF OILMOTORS COMPANY 
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Outfitters 
to 
Seafaring 


Bi: the pleasure of 
yachting is in wearing the proper at- 

tire. A yachting cap, for example, is indispensable, 
as are Top-siders and weatherproof clothing. For three gen- 
erations we have made it our business to provide correct apparel for 
seafaring men. 


S-APPEL & 60, 


18 FULTON ST.; New York 7 202 N. E. 9TH ST., Miami 36, Fla. 


M. LOW 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
Authentic High-Grade 


NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pr ulars 
Chronometers and Chronographs 
Binnacles—Barometers—Sextants—Telescopes 

















SHIPS BELL 
Authorized Dealers for 


CHELSEA CLOCKS, HAMILTON CHRONOMETERS 
HIGH-GRADE WATCHES 


Complete Repair Department @ Precision Adjustments by Experts 
Compass Adjusting 


M, LOW 44 FULTON ST. sees Be YORK 7, N. Y. 
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“For lovers of 
ships and the sea” 


N. Y. Times 


ADVENTURES 

BY SEA OF 
EDWARD 
COXERE 


Foreword by 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
Edited by 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


ADVENTURES 


BY. SER of 
Edward ( oxere 


The spirited and humorous journal of 
a 17th century English seaman. 


‘Extraordinary ...A fast-moving 
and vivid story.’ — Witt1am McFeg, 
N.Y. Sun 


‘A rousing yarn with more pace and 
simple narrative power than any sea 
story in many years. And it is a true 
story.’’ — Cur Boutsett, New York 
Post 

A beautiful book, illustrated with prints 
of drawings by Coxere and a fold-in map 

At all bookstores ¢- $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS «+ 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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— By all means yes! Boat owners know that 
America’s prize engines and Paragon Gears 
hold a long-term record of going together— 
38 years, to be exact. 

Paragon Reverse and Reduction Gears 
make possible the kind of maneuvering the 
light craft skipper dreams about— that’s 
why he looks for the Paragon seal on a 
transmission when he buys a new boat or 
motor—it’s his double check for depend- 
able, pleasurable cruising. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 














YACHTING 


p> Another new sailing club has just been formed, this time at 
Deep River, the home of Canada’s Atomic Project, on the upper 
Ottawa River. They are starting out by building eight Ys which 
are now well on in construction and should be ready for spring. 


> Jerry Longtin, well-known Montreal boatbuilder, lost his 
boat yard and some ten ¢raft in a fire on January 24th. Among 
the boats to go up in smoke was one of his own design of molded 
plywood which had been a-building for three years. 


> SLVYRA has been sailing under Mr. Vanderbilt’s New 
Rules but, with several races with other parts of Canada and 
the States scheduled, we felt it best to write Mr. Vanderbilt to 
find out what he intended to do for 1947, especially in view 
of his being on the NAYRU rules committee which has been 
meeting to discuss revision of the old rules. We quote in part 
from his letter of January 23rd. ‘I will not issue any 1947 


Edition of the New Rules because the NAYRU has decided 


to issue a new set of Racing Rules, which will sufficiently re- 
semble the 1946 New Rules as to make it unnecessary to issue 
any further editions of the New Rules in this or future years. 
The NAYRU will issue two codes of Right of Way Rules in 
1947 — the official rules will be the same as the code in previous 
years and the approved or unofficial rules will contain the new 
code. The reason for not adopting the approved rules as final 
in 1947 is that we felt that this should not be done until the 
International Y.R.U. had had an opportunity to study these 
rules and until they have been adopted, if possible, inter- 
nationally.” This will mean that SLVYRA member clubs can 
use the 1946 New Rules again this season and on outside races 
make some agreement with the guests on what code to follow. 
The -Association is taking steps to become a member of the 
NAYRU and will doubtless send a letter to all member clubs 
with complete details. 


> Britannia B.C. has nominated the following officers: Com- 
modore, A. E. Jacques; vice commodore, A. O. Blouin; com- 
mittee: Messrs. B. N. Stotesbury, R. F. Douglas, Douglas 
Carman and David Kirby. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY | 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> The past month has been punctuated frequently in its 
passage by the arrival in the Bay of well-known and spectacular 
craft. The Danish cadet training ship Danmark, Knut Hansen 
commanding, sailed through the Golden Gate the early part of 
the month and re-established many old friendships as well as 
forming many new ones. She is the first square rigger to sail 
into the Bay or to leave it since the departure of the Chilean 
training ship several years ago, on her tragic voyage home. 
In the meanwhile, several of the Alaska Packers’ hulls have 
been towed south and Pacific Queen, one of the last steel square 
riggers in these parts, has been towed south, where she will 
presumably be established as Marine musefm, probably ‘in 
San Diego Bay. The Bay is now apparently bare of the spars of 
square riggers since Dr. Leo Stanley’s Commerce has been 
broken up and Captain Quinn’s famous old Gallilee has been 
dismasted and lies in the mud near the foot of Litho Street in 
Sausalito. 


> Coincidental with the arrival of the Danmark came the ~ 
delivery of Dick Rheem’s 98’ schooner, Morning Star. Built in 
Italy, she will be outfitted by Mr. Rheem for the Honolulu Race 
in July. At the same time, Burl Sprott entered the harbor with 
his 140’ diesel yacht Breezin’ Thru. This vessel, recently released 
by the Canadian government, was still under Canadian registry, 
but Mr. Sprott will carry the burgee of the St. Francis Y.C., 
of which he is now a member, into Mexican waters. 


> Thomas A. Short Co. will install a 65 hp. D-4 600 diesel motor 
in the new Rheem boat. This work, together with extensive 
remodeling, is being done at the Lester Stone yard in Oakland. 

Mr. Short, secretary of the Associated Boat Builder’s Asso- 
ciation, and President Louis Ets-Hokin, have announced the 
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STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS © STURGEON BAY, WIS. 


ATLAS FOR VALUES 


5 H.P. WISC 
“AIR COOL 
INBOARD E 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
Underwriters Appro 
e 1 Quart size. 


ass. : 
2 Padarte in olive drab 








a ab 
FATHOMETER JR. 
al f 
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Bd 


- ve Resisting 
Fire kets The modern trouble-free economi- 
Jac cal power ® No radiator to boil in 


summer or freeze in winter @ No 
fan bearings going out for lack of 
oil © No troublesome water pumps 
®@ No ragged, slipping fan belts © 
This motor stands up under ex- 
treme — conditions with 
minimum of up- 

keep, cost and $499.00 
attention. .... F.O.B. 
INSTALLATION ‘'KIT M’’ FOR 
ABOVE ENGINE: Shaft $6.00 e 
Propeller $7.00 © Coupling 
ag AF ag log $7.25 e@ 
trut ol “Kit 

M" Complete...... $34.95 
Frictional Clutch (Optional) $13.95 


REPORTS 
WATER’S DEPTH 
a ‘a 


\ 
( 


UNDER YOUR 
ae ‘) 
v 


and shut- IDEAL FOR BOATS UP TO 20 FEET 
nt regu tanks and 


"4440 


Fitted with si 
s. TWO *° ite enamel. 

off sr Finished in wt high. IN STOCK—A complete line of 

Burt overall, 13" wider’ MARINE PAINTS. International— 

a LE THEY vast $ Dulux— Woolsey— Valspar. Special 

WH prices for Boat Builders and Dealers. 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 


160 STATE STREET, DEPT. 42, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HAZARD * x * x * * 


“"KORODLESS” 





YACHTING 


ACHT RIGGING 


if » Shatntoess Fe if WMOMCE 





There are two reasons why Hazard 
“KORODLESS” rigging, mooring pennants and ° 
fittings are preferred by boat architects, 
designers, builders and owners everywhere. 
These are:— 


% Being of 18/8 STAINLESS STEEL, Hazard “KOR- 
SDLESS”’ is so strong it is possible to use smaller diameter, 
lighter, faster rigging. And 18/8 stainless never requires 
painting because it is practically impervious to corrosion. 


% Being PREFORMED, Hazard "KORODLESS” is easier to han- 
dle, has high resistance to bending fatigue imposed by 
small diameter sheaves, lasts longer. 


Send today for free literature. It contains tables 
of weights and strengths; explains the new and 100% 
efficient acco-Loc Safety Splice on “KORODLEsS” 
mooring pennants, plus a wealth of other valuable 
rigging information. 


\ CG MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Ve HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 






Sc ea ree 
= a In Business for Your Safety 





YEARS o, 
1846.6 I9ap 





San Francisco Boat Show dates, April 24th through May 3rd. 
The entire Civic Auditorium will be occupied by both National 
and local displays of boats and equipment during this time. 

Mr. Short also announces the installation of two Caterpillar 
diesels in the old Schwabacher boat, Pes Espada, now renamed 
Vintner by her owner, wine producer, Mr. Gallo. 


> Albert Schwabacher has gone East to take delivery on his 
new motor-sailer Estrada IV. This boat, built in 1937 by Morgan 
interests and at that time named Morning Star, is now in 
Daytona Beach and will be joined by the Schwabachers at 
Miami, following which they will cruise through the Mediter- 
ranean, then pass through the Panama Canal and up the West 
Coast to San Francisco. She is 85’ X 19’ X 6’ and ketch rigged. 

Other well-known additions to the class of large yachts now 
in San Francisco Bay are Max Fleischman’s Haida and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s Corsair, both of which are currently being offered 
for sale by the United States Government with no takers to date. 


> George Kneass and Co. announce the delivery of four of their 
new 47’ raised-deck cruisers. These boats have 12’ 6” beam with 
4.4’ draft. The main saloon is large and there is an after-trunk 
cabin as well. They are powered by two Chrysler Royals with 
2:1 reduction gear, driving 20’’ X 20’ Michigan wheels. The 
new owners are Cochran & Celli Co., who will register Star Dust 
from the Oakland Y.C. The other three, John Soldavini’s 
Bobby J III, Al Saroni’s Al Claire and Bill Baker’s Regal Pale II, 
will all sail from the San Rafael Y.C. 

The Kneass Co. also has under construction two 37’ cruiser 
type fish boats, 37’ over all, powered with single Chrysler 
crowns. Two Matthews 38’ cruisers have been ordered by John 
Niebling, of Watsonville, and Mr. Mertens, of Los Angeles, 
from Short & Co. The Niebling boat will be christened My Girl. 
She is powered with two 175 hp. Scripps engines. 


> Sail boat interest is concentrated in the Star Class. This 
especial interest began with the victory in the Internationals of 


two West Coast boats, following which Bob White’s Pagan, 
in which he took second place, was sold to Connie Jones, of the 
New Orleans Star fleet and Pagan will now sail from the 
Southern Y.C. White has ordered a new Star from the Marina 
Boat Works and a sister to her will be built by this concern for 
one of the partners, Jake Wosser. Both of these boats will be 
sailed in the Internationals to be held in August in Los Angeles. 
They will have White & Holcombe sails. White’s new boat 
will be named Frantic. Three other new Stars have joined the 
fleet, all of them built by the Jackson Co. They are Steve 
Bechtel’s Spirit, Walter Hall’s Vandal and Bill Jackson’s 
Cyanide. All three are International Snipe champions, having 
won their championships in Jackson-built Snipes, and expect 
to enter the Internationals in Los Angeles in August. The 
three boats carry canvas from the Kenneth Watts Sail Loft, 
Los Angeles, and all five will sail under the burgee of the St. 
Francis Y.C. 


> Not to be completely outstripped by this rash of Star 
building in San Francisco, George Fleitz, present International 
Star champion, is reported to have sold his Wench IJ in Havana 
to New York yachtsman Horace Havemeyer. South Coast 
Boat Works of Newport is reported to be building him a new 
Star. 


> As the month ends, Holcome & White announce the acqui- 
sition of the old-established and highly-regarded sail loft and 
business of Lewie Ottesen. Here, as well as in their other loca- 
tion, they will continue to expand their glass-fiber products 
company. 


> Sherman Peterson, skipper of the Nunes-designed Mercury 
Windygo, has been elected president of the newly-organized 
Mercury Class Y.R.A. of San Francisco Bay. There are ap- 
proximately 35 boats in this fleet and more than half of them 
have already joined the association. Tom Linney, skipper of 
Jinz is the new secretary. 
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Models a OPEN COCKPIT MODEL 


built to . LOA 36’. BEAM 10'2”. DRAFT 3/7” 
YOUR : HEAVY CONSTRUCTION + ACCOMMODATES 4 
spade! | FULL HEADROOM IN CABIN AND ENGINE ROOM 
Henry A. Scheel, Designer 


Inquiries invited by 


STONINGTON BOAT WORKS 


specializing in offshore commercial types since 1937 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 




















NOW AVAILABLE 
The Famous “MAE WEST’’ 


; Only $3.95 INGE) 


Slips on easy... is worn like a vest when not 


inflated. Fits into small space. Weighs less than FOR COMMERCI AL and 
three pounds. Pull rip cord and it automatically 
inflates, Also inflated by mouth. Used by U. S. PLEASURE CRAFTS 
Air Forces the world over. These “Mae Wests” are 
absolutely new. Two inflation cartridges included. The best STEER—ANY YEAR 
(O.P.A. Ceiling Price $17.50) OUR PRICE $3.95. , 

Write for quantity discount. 


COLLAPSIBLE ALUMINUM, 6-ft. OARS, $1.95 
each, 


RUBBER BOATS for all kind of water sports 
hunting or fishing. 


One-Man Boat, $19.50 Two-Man Boat, $45.00 


Five-Man Boat, $54,50 “Perko Rotoflex” Pump ; 
GUARANTY SALES CO., Lancaster, Pa. Synthetic Neoprene Compound Rotor 


All bronze body and shaft; brass grease cups; } 
quiet operation; long continuous service; large 
capacity at low speed; for use with salt water, 
oil and tars; self priming; will pump in either 
direction. : 


The rotor is synthetic compound of Neoprene and 

other chemicals resulting in high resistance to 

abrasion or wear, is impervious to oil and other 

impurities. The vanes of the rotor are highly flexi- 

ble yet tough enough to resist the wear encoun- 

tered by the passage of sand and other foreign 

matter, produce the necessary high vacuum and 

stand the continuous flexing as the rotor revolves. 

Lift in feet 25 to 30. Head in feet 30 to 40. 

Not to be used with synthetic solvents such as 

g 'e P th , ete. 
Spare Size Pipe Diam. Extreme Extreme 
Rotors Connection Shaft 

No, 2 $12.00 ea. $1.50 ea. 3%” a 

No, 3 15.75 ea. 2.25 ea. i” id 

Extreme Dimensions Capacity G.P.M. 
Length Base 600 R.P.M. *1000 R.P.M. 1500 R.P.M. Weight 

No, 2 6%" 3x 134" 4.1 4.9 6.4 2% Ibs. 

No, 3 6%" 3%x2”" 7.1 8.5 4 Ibs. 

*Recommended maximum for continuous duty. Capacity shown based on 


0 Ibs, pressure. With special length of shaft. Price on application. Motor recom- 
mended 4% H.P 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


1940 PITKIN AVE. oe BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 


Designers and Builders, all sizes 
of yachts, Wood or Steel 










Stamford 


Now available a limited number of 
the famous L-16 and L-24 racing 
sloops of which over 150 have 


been delivered. 


Duplicates of our outstand- 
ing 40-foot twin-screw 
Diesel cruiser, the sensa- ( 

tion of the New York 
Motor Boat Show, also 


-- available. 


~ LUDERS 
~ MARINE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
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Connecticut 





CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Len Penso, of Columbia Y.C. in Washington, has been 
appointed chief measurer of ‘Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. by 
President Bill Heintz. Under Penso will be Jim Speer, of Balti- 
more; Lt. Comdr. Dick Miller, of the Naval Academy; Bob 
Henry, of Oxford; and Jack Stevens, of Hampton. Heading the 
appeals and rules committee will be Paul G. Tomalin, of 
Alexandria, Va. Other C.B.Y.R.A. committee chairmen are 
Jim Faye, Irvington, Va., records; Tom Cowdrey, Hampton, 
education; and Malcolm Lamborne, Jr., Alexandria, schedule. 


> New commodore of Gibson Island Y.S. is William “ Dinty”’ 
Moore, III, who succeeds Melville Grosvenor. Also elected to 
office at the annual meeting in January were Lawrence Bailliere, 
vice commodore; Hal Loweree, rear commodore; Aubrey Pearee, 
secretary; William Kouwenhoven, fleet captain, and Donald 
Patterson, chairman of the race committee. 


The squadron has received an attractive new trophy from. 


Corrin Strong. It has been named the Narada Memorial Cup. 
Strong’s Rhodes-designed cutter was sunk early in the war in a 
collision with a naval vessel on the lower Chesapeake. The prize 
will be awarded annually to the high scoring cruising yacht 
owned and sailed by a squadron member. Yachts must sail in 
three of the club’s four cruising events of the year — race back 
from Rhode River rendezvous, Swan Point-Love Point day 
race, Poplar Island race and Cedar Point overnight race. 


> William Labrot has been elected commodore of the An- 
napolis Y.C. He is best known for his performances in Miami- 
Nassau Races with Stormy Weather a few years ago. Labrot and 
Charlie Dell, who was renamed chairman of the race committee, 
will play a big role in preparations for the Newport-Annapolis 
ocean race this June. 

Other officers elected recently were Emory Rice, vice com- 
modore; Sam Foster, rear commodore, and Capt. C. G. Halpine, 


US.N., fleet captain. . . . Dell, Arnold ons and others have 
been keeping the waters of the Severn River stirred up this 
winter with frostbite racing in Dyer Ds. They have formed the 
Annapolis Frostbite Association and already have a trophy in 
competition, an old English drinking mug donated by a prom- 
inent yachtsman who is modest about use of his name. 


> The recent death of beloved Pete Magruder, prewar com- 
modore of Annapolis Y.C., came as a great shock to his many 
friends up and down the East Coast. Pete was commodore the 
last time the ocean racing fleet came down to Annapolis. He 
will be missed when the fleet starts putting in at Annapolis this 
year. Pete liked nothing more than to yarn about yachts and 
their owners, and the attributes of Annapolis as a yachting 
center and the Chesapeake Bay as a cruising area. Both An- 
napolis and the Bay have lost their staunchest booster. 


> West River Y.C., which is made up in the main of Washing- 
ton area power boat owners, has elected officers for the year. 
They are Henry E. Preston, commodore; Robert M. Sime, vice 
commodore; Charles E. Myers, rear commodore; L. H. Gilpin, 
fleet captain; William Pugh, secretary-treasurer, and Bernard 
Higgins, Harland Walters and Harry E. Smith, governors. 
Smith is the retiring commodore. 


> Corinthian Y.C. Sea Scouts in Washington are going to 
have built a Bay skipjack designed by Howard I. Chapelle. 
She will replace the Scouts’ two aged cat boats, which are long 
past retirement age. Fred Tilp, skipper of the Scouts, says he 
hopes to have the boat completed by late summer. This is the 
fruits of a fund-raising drive conducted by the boys among 
interested Washington yachtsmen. 


> The Capital Y.C., also in Washington, has reélected its 
entire slate of officers. They are Earl Baker, commodore; John 
S. Fickling, vice commodore; James Osborne, secretary- 
treasurer; A. J. Schafhirt, measurer; and Jack Stone, Daniel 
Fowler and Richard Doyle, directors. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers 
of arc and incandescent 
searchlights for 53 
years, 


Outstanding for beauty 
and fine workmanship. 


All sizes and types for 
any boat. 


Illustrations show 10- and 
19-inch incandescent 
searchlights. 


The Carlisle & 
Finch Co. 
249 E. Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 































“Micrometer” 
Brake Lever 


Non-Corrosive 
light alloys..° 


No oiling 


Adjusts to line 
Anywhere 


and rod strength 


Patented Brake Can brake & 


Inside Spool... crank at 
same time! 
FINEST MADE FOR SALT WATER USE! ESP 
Can’t i ag or strip gears! No gadgets or write to: 
--.no oiling... non-corrosive ... stream- 
lined ... precision made . . . smooth ball- ENDICOTT-WILSON 
bearing action ... . adjustable to line and CORPORATION 


rod strength ... brake expands internally 
against full length of spool giving 4% 600 North Andrews Ave. 
times the usual braking surface. Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


5 patented Dumond Models: Sizes 4-0, 6-0, 9-0, 12-0, 12-0 Deluxe 














MAGIC 
METAL CLEANER 


It Works While You Loaf! 
Cleans chemically without 
rubbing — brass, . chrome, 
and other metal above 
and below deck and at 
home, too. Banishes 
drudgery! Send for folder. 


HUDGINS & RATSEY 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





















Electric Windlass. 


to handle your anchor. 









Vy 

| This model is practical for all 
small craft . . . weighs only 75 
Ibs., handles both rope and 
chain up to 3’... capacity 
375 lbs. Write for catalogue on 
this and other IDEAL models. 


IDEAL wWINDLASS CO. 
South Attleboro, Mass. 
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This Is the Yachtsman’'s Time at 


ST. PETERSBURG 


These are months when 
= Mother Nature's rich endow- 
= ment of beautiful waterways 
and matchless climate make 
St. Petersburg and the Tampa 
Bay area of Florida's Gulf 
Coast the unparalleled south- 
ern yachting rendezvous. Mid-winter and early 
spring indeed bring new sparkle to the sunshine 

.. New outdoor attractions, truly wonderful 



















to none, three big, protected 
basins, every service and 
supply facility. Most note- 
worthy, however, is the 
frank and open hospitality which yachtsmen 
find here... a direct result of the friendly 
atmosphere . . . where evexyone has a grand 
time. Be sure to Come and visit us this year. 
We think you'll want to come again and again. 


fishing, great sports events... St. Petersburg- 
Habana Race, March 22. vesaeatatat 

St. Petersburg has a ie te , 
yachting waterfront second ae 





For any particular information you may desire write 
H. J. DAVENPORT, Manager CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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L.O.A. 20’ 0” 
L.W.L. 16’ 4” 
BEAM 6’ 4” 


INDIAN LANDING 
<Q"? 
Ask the Experts! 





Fleets or Single Boats 
THIS SPRING 


Address your inquiries to 


INDIAN LANDING : COMPANY 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


18 E. Lexington Street 


> Telephone: Lexington 1070 4 
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129 N. Water St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Some of the officers of the Pacific International Yachting Association. 

Left to right. Ned Ashe, J. A. Troxell, E. B. Black, Jr., W. H. Day, Jim 

Longley, James F. Unicome, John Soderberg, Harold Jones, Jack 
Warburton, Ray S. Elliott, Jr., and F. M. Ohrt 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> The Honolulu Race is the major topic of conversation in 
yachting circles. Twenty-one entries are in the hands of the 
Transpacific Race Committee. Two of the latest entries are 
Willard Shepherd’s Heide and Dr. Paul Vandegriff’s 35’ cutter 
Teton. 


> The March meeting of the Southern California Y.A. will be 
largely given over to putting together the data for the master 
calendar of yachting events. 


> Central Boat Manufacturing Corp., of Newport Harbor, is 
now in production on the 36’ Centraliner, an all-steel welded 
pleasure craft of pleasing appearance. The firm is headed by 
Richmond P. Hobson. . . . Newest of the firms at Newport is 
the Frederick Yacht Co., now making extensive improvements to 
the McCurdy and Calkins yard which it has recently leased. 
At the conclusion of the modernization program, the new firm 
will offer financing, charter, sales and repair facilities. A. E. 
Gibson, general manager, announces that the firm will offer a 
new financing plan for purchase of new and used craft through 
any dealer or broker and will further finance repair work. 


> Joe Beek and Don Washburn have taken delivery on 110’ 
sub-chasers. Beek’s ship, the Calpania, passed through a 
hurried conversion to make an extended cruise of Panamanian 
waters and Fellows and Stewart are doing an elaborate con- 
version on the Washburn boat. ... Also at Fellows and 
Stewart, work is under way on conversion of an 83’ Coast 
Guard patrol boat for Dean Banks, of Pasadena. .. . San 
Pedro Boat Works is showing the new 26’ Sportster, a fast and 
roomy little job designed for fishing and day cruising. Power 
is by Gray 330 Express with direct drive and the hull is of 
plywood. 


> Russel and Margaret Rickets recently launched their new 
double-ended cutter Cygnus from his own design. Russ and 
Margaret built Cygnus in a year’s time, producing a boat with 
all the appearances of a fast and able sailer. The joinerwork 
below decks is meticulous with all finishing in blond woods. 


> PCC-3 was launched at the Kettenburg Boat Works, in San 
Diego, in February for Ed Witte, of Balboa. . . . The Balboa 
Lightning Fleet, formed at Balboa Y.C., has received fleet 
charter No. 107. The fleet will have ten boats in the water for 
the spring small boat racing season. 


> Power boat racing men held their annual meeting at Los 
Angeles on February 8th to arrange dates for racing events to 
minimize the conflicts in the overcrowded calendar. A rough 
count of proposed races for both inboards and outboards 
showed a request for 40 dates. 
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“In OCEAN RAC- 
ING Alfred Loomis 
has at once com- 
bined an accurate 
and comprehensive 
history with a de- 
lightful and humor- 
ous narrative. The 
book is as good as 
the sport it repre- 
sents.” 


says 
ROD STEPHENS 


OCEAN RACING 
The Great Blue Water Yacht Races 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


From the classic event of 1866 to the race to Bermuda in 
1946, Mr. Loomis covers the whole field with intimacy 
and authority. Here are the epic highlights of the many 
Bermuda Races, the Fastnet — “Grand National” of 
ocean racing — and the races to Norway, Spain, Honolulu 
and Tahiti. Included is a special chapter on “The Rules 
of the Game” by Herbert L. Stone, editor of Yacutinc. 


Profusely illustrated « $5.00 
Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 











The dramatic ac- 
count of two single- 
handed passages 
across the Atlantic 
ocean — under sail 
in the sloop “Winni- 
belle” and under 
power in the cruiser 
Arielle. The full 
story of these two 
extraordinary voy- 
ages is a book 
which will appeal to 


every yachtsman. 





“A vivid and realistic de- 
scription of life alone at sea, 
filled with humor ... and 
packed with practical sugges- 
tions’?’—R.N.B., Jr., in YACHTING 


WIND ALOFT 
WIND ALOW 


By Marin-Marie 
Profusely illustrated. $3.50 
Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 

















Write for 
Bulletin se 
101 today. Adds both comfort and convenience 
to gas and diesel propelled ships. 
Provides hot water for heat and every 
other need aboard. Burns diesel oil. } 
Fully automatic. Compact. 4 sizes. 





Aan 








riers 


Protect? YOUR BOAT 


FROM UGLY SCUFFS AND SCARS WITH 


wise Fender Float” 


Potent Pending 













ij Durable white synthetic rubber, resistant to 
q salt water — will not mark finish. Tough 
enough to take it, yet special construction 
Provides perfect protection for your boat. IT 
FLOATS—can be used as emergency 
 life-saver or auxiliary float. 

=" THREE SIZES 
WA Z Runabout—Diom. 3”, length 12” $4.00 


iy Yacht—Diam 4”, length 16” « « $6.00 
di ye Utilty—Diom 5”. length 20” , $8.00 
ORR, ro f 





Crk: 


If your dealer cannot supply you Order Direct 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. on receipt of check or money order 


WISE PRODUCTS CO., PORTLAND 10, OREGON 


+ 








FOR THE LATEST IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
FOR BEAUTY, COMFORT AND ECONOMY 





INVESTIGATE BORGER STANDARD STEEL BOATS 


We have a complete line of new standard 
electric welded steel boats, backed by 55 
years of shipbuilding experience, 20 of 
which have been devoted to light and me- 
dium weight steel construction. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ADVISE 
US OF THE SIZE OF CRUISER OR SHOAL 
DRAFT KETCH YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, Drydocking and Reconditioning 


Pome ER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC « WISCONSIN 
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Fitting-Out Days Will Soon Be Here 
order COLUMBIAN BRONZE 





Rudders 


boa LD 


FOR HIGH SPEED ECONOMY 


New metal, finely made and finished, 
Columbia Bronze products will serve 
you best. Used by foremost standard- 
ized boat builders. Write for Catalog 
No. 47, free. 








PROPELLERS AND MARINE ACCESSORIES 


for Guaranteed Boating Pleasure 






COLUMBIAN HYDRAULIC 
CONTROLS 





Steering 


Wheels AILSA CRAIG STYLE | 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 








DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


p> A Detroit contingent successfully defended the Stuart Inter- 
national Ice Yacht Trophy in the best three out of five series 
sailed on Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, in January. 

The races were sponsored by the Northwestern Ice Y.A. 
At the conclusion of the series, James H. Kimberly, of Neenah, 
Wis., was named commodore of the body for the coming year 
with George Hendrie as vice commodore. 


> There are now a half dozen of the Luders L-16 sloops in 


these parts so the boys got together and formed their own 
association. 


> Aaron Evans of the Grosse Pointe Y.C., one of the leaders 
in the class, has been appointed race chairman with John W. 
Stroh and Harry Sisson as members of his committee. Six races, 
in addition to the regularly scheduled Detroit sal po A 
events, have been scheduled. 


> Charles McGregor, head of the race committee at Bayview 
Y.C. which sponsors the annual Port Huron-Mackinac Race, 
announces July 12th as the date for this year’s 250-mile trip 
up to Mackinac Island. 


> Evening Star, 60’ yawl, winner of the 1938 Mackinac Race 
from here when owned by Fred Ford, and a regular entry in all 
local regattas last season, has been sold by Paul Smiley to a 
West Coast yachtsman. 


> Fred Temple, of Toledo, has sold his 55’ schooner Astrea to 
Henry Bureau, of Trenton (Mich.) and Miami. Mr. Temple 
is now in the South, racing Stormy Weather. She was among 
the Miami-Nassau entries and will be taken around to St. 
Petersburg for the race to Habana this month. 


p> Escapade, Henry Fownes’ 72’ yawl, will be brought to Detroit 
from Miami next spring by her new owner who wishes his name 
to be kept secret at this point. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Comet skippers gav~ their national officers another vote 
of confidence in January when they reélected virtually the 
entire slate at the annual meeting held at the New York Y.C. 
The officers reélected included Dr. John Eiman, commodore; 
D. Verner Smythe, president; Rodney T. Bonsall, executive 
vice president; John Fernandes, Jr., secretary; Dr. Wilbur 
Haines, treasurer; and Herbert L. Stone, member of the 
executive committee. Regional vice presidents included: Ed- 
ward P. Loughran, Barnegat Bay and South Jersey; J. J. 
Fernandes, Jr., Raritan Bay and North Jersey; Kel F. Gross, 
Long Island and Sound; Richard Poole, North Shore of Long 
Island; Frank R. Hoffman, New York Lakes; Hammond 
Gibson, Eastern Shore of Chesapeake; H. H. Jacobs, Western 
Shore of Chesapeake and Potomac River; O.E.M. Keller, 
Central States, and Vincente Balbas Pena, West Indies. Robert 
Whittredge will continue as chief measurer, with offices at 3 
Allan Place, Bronxville, N. Y. 


> This year’s International races will be held on Cayuga Lake, 
with Ithaca Y.C. as host club. The dates are September 5th, 6th 
and 7th. 


> Whittredge is in the market for little tricks discovered by 
amateur Comet builders that could be incorporated into a 
booklet on how to build a Comet. 


> A special committee made up of 12 officers and experienced 
Comet skippers has whipped into shape a new set of recom- 
mendations for changes in specifications. At this writing, the 
revised proposals are to be acted on at a special general mem- 
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7.5 H.P. 


Aerobie. Be 


Ideal for Sailboats, Auxiliary or Small 
Boats. 


IN STOCK — Clutches, Shafts, Propellers, © 
Glands and other accessories. ‘ 





Descriptive Circular On Request 


CT Tidakmal ei 








29 OLD SLIP New York 5N.Y. Bowling Green9-0991 














SAILORS — KNOW YOUR SPEED 


THE TRIM-ETER, ANEW AND 
PRACTICAL SPEEDOMETER 
AND TRIM INDICATOR IS 
HERE. Can be installed on any 
sailboat in a few minutes. Tells 
at a glance miles per hour and 
gain or loss when trimming sails. 
Will not foul lines or sails. 
Price $5.75. 


See your dealer or write 
direct for literature 


SISKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Marine Specialties 
1272 Wayburn Avenue e 





Detroit 30, Michigan 














SISTER SHIPS 


Thistle and International 14 


The most talked of boat in the 
New York Show and her little 
sister—each a large and growing 
National Class, each years ahead 
of other small boats in design 
and performance. 


When you start with a Weldwood 
molded hull the difficult part of 
the job is already done. The rest 
is easy with our complete building 
kits. 


Or would you prefer to have us 


You can build either one with the do most or all of the construction 2 


assurance of having the top 
performer of her size. 


Write for Information 
Sold Through Official Dealers 
pete 
DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 


Box 3ll Painesville, Ohio 





DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 
Brass Joiner Hardware 




















Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 


SINCE 1853 SINCE 1853 

















64 FRONT STREET « NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











New 4 x 40 


MARINE GLASSES 


Special Features: 


¢ Inter-pupillary adjustment 

¢ Waterproof, Vinylite covering 

eLenses coated for better night 
vision 

¢ Guaranteed 


Case and straps of the PRICE $32.95 plus 20% Fed. Tax 
finest brown leather Post-psid in U.S.A. 


Send check or M.O. to 
PRENTKE’S, INC. 


10107 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





® Light weight — 19% oz: 
® Precision built — ma- 
chined of aluminum tub- 





ing 
® Central focussing 
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MARINE FINISHES 


Made to withstand difficult conditions 


— from stem fo stern 
BOOTTOPPING — STANCHION — SPAR. 


¢ 


\ 


CABIN TOP — ENGINE ENAMEL 


SHIP SHAPE — DECK PAINT 





ANTI FOULING — BOTTOM PAINT 
Commercial Craft Coatings C.C.C. 


CRUISCOTE SYNTHETIC FINISHES 





Buy From Your Yardman - He Knows Your Craft Best 


| ) 
+H. BEHLEN & BRO., INC. 
| 10 Christopher Street New York 14, N. Y. 
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The MIDLAND 





... everything you’ve wanted in a medium priced boat! 


You'll enjoy boating at its level best aboard the Midland 
Eighteen! She’s an all-around pleasure craft designed to bring 
you everything you’ve wanted in a medium priced boat... abso- 
lute seaworthiness . . . exceptional beauty . . . plenty of power 
... plus maximum éomfort, convenience and dependability. 


Measuring 18’ overall with 61%’ beam and 21” draft, she’s 
lap-strake constructed for smoother, drier riding. Made of 
finest, fully-seasoned woods by master boatbuilders with over 
a quarter century experience. Powered by Graymarine Phantom 
engine (45 to 75 H.P.) giving speeds up to 30 M.P.H. Avail- 
able in open utility model or with streamlined sedan top. 


If she’s not on display at your dealer’s, write today for com- 
plete descriptive literature. 








THE ULTIMATE IN SELF-CONTAINED BILGE PUMPS 


Sr eee we ree ee EES SRS DAD OSS ME BEC RIBAS BED sy DAR 1 PP A SERS NE OP 
KGS TNE de Se SOI ie Ae we SSS 


fot DENY IMPROVED | 
ATIC 


ecrric BILGE PUMT § 











» New Type Micro Precision Switch. Sparkproof. 

» New Positive cam action switch actuator—easy 
to adjust. Sway-proof. 

> Totally enclosed float, float rod and switch in one 
integral bronze assembly to protect working parts 
and assure positive action. 


> Pump interior completely machined to improve 
efficiency. 


v 


Pumps 560 gallons per hour at 2 ft., 380 gallons 
per hour at 5 ft. 


Will pump water over 9 feet. 
Requires only 40 watts—a light battery load. 
Keeps bilge pumped out without attention. 


Oversize long hour motor—oilless bearin 
sparkproof. Available in 6, 12, 32, and 110 Volts. 


10 sq. in. screen keeps dirt out — preven’ 
j the hay Pps ou! ts 


» All bronze construction except motor. 
> Beautiful grey-green instrument finish. 


> Regular and short models available to fit any 
space. 


vu SF 


v 





An exceptionally sturdy complete pumping unit designed for dependable service on 
all sail and motor boats. Unlike many bilge pumps which are simply a shaft hole drilled 
in a casting and driven by a small motor, this pump contains two long oilless bear- 
ings with an auxiliary oil wick in the body and is operated by a motor of approxi- 
mately double the power commonly used. All parts are produced by interchangeable 


Sellar ia. 


199-194 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


Ask your dealer or jobber for 
the correct model for your 
Non - evtemetic boat, or write us for descrip- 
model. Hend ° ° . 

gvitch operated. five literature and prices. 
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bership meeting in New York. The following actions were taken 
at the January meeting: rudder streamlining was redefined; 
molded plywood allowed along with sheet plywood for any part 
of the hull structure; skeg dimensions more precisely fixed; 
flat-plank laminated spars permitted; mast band to control 
size of mainsail luff, after April 1st, 1948, adopted; new box mast 
approved; halliards inside mast outlawed; nylon or similar 
woven synthetic fabric of at least 3.6 ounces per square yard 
allowed; maximum roach of mainsail specified. The membership 
adopted the new standing rigging designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens. It becomes a part of the official plans but is not 
mandatory. 

The outcome of the remaining proposals will be listed here 
next month. ‘ 


> Lorain Y.C. Fleet at Lorain, O., has elected Bill Kelleher, 
captain, and Robert Bowditch, secretary. . . . Tha Toledo, 
O., fleet may have 17 boats this year. . . . President Smythe 
has been presented senior scouting’s highest honor, Silver Beaver 
award. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 
Further Words On Sea Anchors 


Editor, YACHTING: 

Irving Johnson has had such a long and thrilling experience 
on blue water and is so highly regarded as a seaman that it 
seems presumptuous for a novice to question the ideas expressed 
in his letter on sea anchors. But anyone, from a casual reading, 
will notice that he says that he has never used a sea anchor, 
that our sea anchor was probably too small (how could he 
know?) and that somebody lashed the tiller, when hove to, with 
an inner tube (good, provided your ship has a spare tire). 

I have recently read Yacht Cruising by Claud Worth. He 
sailed in many parts of the world in several types of yacht in 
all kinds of weather. One of his yachts was straight keel, one 
with a quite modern profile, both were cutters. Sea anchors 
were successfully used. About the sea anchor he writes: “For 
a cruising yacht of average proportions, the diameter of the 
iron ring should be not less than one tenth of the 1.w.l. length. 
(Ours was larger. R. D.) The more a yacht is cut away forward 
and the deeper her draft the larger the sea anchor required. 
For a shallow, straight keeled craft . . . a smaller sea anchor 
would suffice. Tern rode to her sea anchor head to wind without 
a riding sail, but she had a straight keel, a very square forefoot, 
and her bowsprit was reefed.”’ 

My original question was: ‘‘Can a small sloop be brought 
into the wind with a sea anchor?”’ I am now inclined to think 
that she can, but in practically every case only if a riding sail 
is set aft. I hope that somebody who has used a sea anchor will 
describe in detail his success or failure. 

Recently I received a letter from the Rev. Lewis H. Davis: 

“T read your letter in YACHTING and was interested in your 
experience. It so happened that I had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience in the Gulf Stream and came to about the same con- 
clusion about sea anchors. In December, 1932, my wife, another 
chap, and I weathered a five-day gale 200 miles off Hatteras in 
a 37’ cutter. I had an article about it in the April, 1933, issue 
of Yacutina. We had no sea anchor but tried to improvise one. 
We were hove to under storm trysail, making practically no 
headway. The improvised sea anchor was tried and it did not 
bring her into the wind. I felt at the time that I would try to 
build a little trysail to be rigged from the topping lift at the 
after end of the boom (cutter rig), but never tried it. That 
might have brought her around with the help of a sea anchor. 
My conclusion was that a sea anchor, to suffice, would have to 
be too large to store below and that heaving to was the only 
practicable answer. Incidentally, the stress on our rudder 
during the gale, perhaps because of the experiments with the 
sea anchor, loosened the fastenings and caused quite a leak. 
Sea anchors may work on some boats but I was satisfied that 
they were not for that boat.” 


RoswEtu Davis 
Middletown, Conn. 
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42 FOOT SPORT FISHERMAN 
To the Order of SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. 
Speed 15 m.p.h. with a Chrysler Royal 


The ablest boat of its kind, this 
boat has been proven by years of 
commercial ‘ fishing the year 
*round on the’ Maine Coast. . . . 
Her deep “PLANKED DOWN” 


construction gives her a “FOOT 


IN THE WATER,” and her 
long, flat run takes you there 


and gets you back in a hurry: 


Available in any size from 30’ to 
42’, prices range from $5000.00 
for the 30-footer, to $8000.00 for 
the boat pictured above. 
PRICES SUPJECT TO CHANGE 
Deliveries in June 


YAVA:):) 1c on @X@NY/ i oL@Y-4 ME N18) East Biue Hitt. Me 


WOOD PUSSY*, the “‘cat’’ with the most usable 
room of any boat her size, has proven most popu- 
lar for class racing, family and junior sailing. 
13’ 6” 1.o.a., designed by Phil Rhodes. 

S-N OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Spring Loaded Clutch— 
100% _° Reverse 


Double-lined Bonded Cone 
Herringbone Reduction Gears 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 
251 Welton St., Hamden, Conn. P. O. Box 1753, New Haven, Conn. 


We also build the WEASEL* ll’ 4” centerboard 


*Scat’’. 


For Early Delivery See Your Dealer or Write to: 


Falmer Scot E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


* TRADE MARK: REGISTERED 


with a 


~ 
RADIAPHONE ANTENNA 


Sect 


>t< fete) the Ro sTolatelats! Vol-tol Watt -t; 
Ket Uppliied ne Ka oe) e Loqded A 


oleh angele! telepnone. At leading dealers everywhere 
Manufacturers of the famous 
Radiaphone Radio-Telephones 


RADIAPHONE CORPORATION - 1142 WALL ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


FAR AOVANCED/ 


MOHAWK MARINE 
CONVERSIONS OF FORD ENGINES 


Mohawk’s far advanced engineering and pre- 
cision manufacture with the exclusive use of 
Seametal assure unusual power, dependability 
and economy. 

Latest types of new Ford engines used exclu- 
sively in 4, 6 and 8-cylinder models for pleasure 
or work boat hulls. Mohawk engines and con- 
vee kits for immediate delivery. Send for 

et. 


Nylon sails are what you've bee 
waiting for. Give your sailboat 


at extra sweep, extra sty 7 
‘ 


beautiful silky appearance 


/ SAIL WARERS Cont 


GARFIELD, N. J- 











Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers 


City Island Rew Pork 


Cel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 











Order Your 


SEA ISLAND 


@ Penguin 

® Rhodes-Bantam 
®@ Comet 

@ Snipe 

®@ Inboard Skiff 


Deliveries Now, For Spring 





SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR ORDER DIRECT 
ST. SIMON ISLAND 


SEA ISLAND SKIFF IMON IS) 


Long Island Dealer: Strong-Holland Company, Copiague 














WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 


GEARS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 





Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








MAXIM MODEL M-3 SILENCER 





For installation with engine above the water line 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO., 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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Charles Neavitt’s ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” shown living up to her name 
as she won the first heat in the Unlimited Class 


NORTHWEST ICE Y.A. REGATTA 


> Ice yacht races, the first on Lake Winnebago since the war, 
got off to a slow start at Oshkosh, Wis., on January 24th-26th 
as the Northwestern I.Y.A. resumed its annual regatta. A 
total of 61 boats representing Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
took part. Thirty-one were the 22’, front steering, Class E 
Skeeters, which all but stole the show from the huge, lumbering 
Unlimited Class yachts. Classes A, B, C, E and Unlimited were 
ably represented. 

Friday’s race found only the tiny Class E yachts able to 
budge from the line in the light air. Harry Melgas, of Lake 
Geneva, was able to push and glide his Mickey Finn around the 
course to-finish a scant six minutes before the time limit elapsed 
for the only win of the day. 

Wind and ice conditions were perfect for the second day 
and the final day of racing found pretty much the same ice 
and wind conditions. Skippers, evidencing less concern for a 
new world’s speed record and more for the safety of their boats 
as well as themselves, had fewer mishaps. The three days of 
racing, however, saw six yachts capsized, eight dismasted, and 
four with sails torn. Often to save the yachts from a disastrous 
capsize, the craft is deliberately thrown into a furious spin 
which sends showers of ice 20 feet into the air. We saw Walton’s 
Gassoon of Battle Creek, Michigan, in just such a spin which 
threw his crewman from the cockpit for a 300 foot slide. 

The regatta’s end found the Oshkosh, Wis., and Detroit 
clubs tied for world supremacy in the Unlimited Class. This 
class is reserved for yachts with over 350 square feet of sail. 
The extra day of racing over the 22-mile course got under way 
in a fresh, increasing wind over hard, smooth ice. John Buck- 
staff, of Oshkosh, challenger and former holder of the coveted 
Stuart Trophy, took an early lead in Debutante ITI over George 
Hendry, from Detroit, in Ferdinand The Bull. Buckstaff en- 
countered bad luck on the third lap when six sail slides fetched 
away from the boom. Running downwind at over 80 miles an 
hour, hasty repairs were made but, on the next and last leg, 
the lashing tore out and the sail split. Hendry went on to win and 
now holds the world’s championship in Detroit. 

John Buckstaff headed the judges, assisted by Frisco Wall, 
Ben Lampert, Steve Davis, and Carl Rahr. 

Final results follow: 

Cuass E: (1) Ed Rollberg, Jackpot, Fox Lake, IIl.; (2) Stan 
Johnson, Holy Smoke, Lake Geneva, Wis.; (3) Tom Jones, 
Icicle, Lake Geneva. 

Cxass C: (1) Bud Stroschein, Susan Joe, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
(2) Doug Jones, Flirt IT, Menominee, Mich.; (3) Bob Zarling, 
Rosemary, Oshkosh. 

Crass B: (1) Pat Lalonde, Miss Jane, Menominee; (2) Sam 
Wells, Betty B, Menominee; (3) Harriet Kidney, Miss Harriet, 
Pewaukee, Wis. 

Crass A: (1) Carl Bernard, Fritz, Madison, Wis.; (2) Tom 
Anger, Flying Phantom V, Oshkosh; (3) Charles Bray, Bluebill, 
Oshkosh. 

Free For Att: (1) Jim Kimberly, Flying Phantom IIT, 
Neenah, Wis.; (2) Ed Rollberg, Jackpot, Fox Lake; (3) Mel 
Jones, Gregn Ghost, Lake Geneva. 

R. H. Larson 
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ccs 200 
Abe MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


Hubert S. Johnson 


BAY HEAD, NEW JERSEY 


Martin 26° 


SPORT FISHING CRUISER 


A heavy lumber-built offshore cruiser .. . sleeping 
four in comfort . . . over 10 feet aft cockpit space. 
A few more Spring deliveries available to those 
who act promptly. 


Send for catalog 


DEALERS ¢ « © © © © q few territories still open 


BRUNS KIMBALL and CO.)  HaWe7/- wees 


10 West 13th St. AL 4-0800 NEW YORK 11, N. Y. ELECTRONICS, -Inc. 
Estblished 1900 Boatbuilders to the U. S. Navy SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 









MARINE 
DIESEL 
ENGINES 


e Immediate Delivery 
NEW GRAYMARINE DIESEL ENGINE 


MODEL 
6-71 


Fresh water cooled. 12 volt Generator and Starter. 165 to 


225 HP; two cycle; Transmission with 1:5.1, 2:1 and 2.5:1 


ratios available with above. Also 60 used,‘ Overhauled, 


Guaranteed Engines. 


TWIN DISC-TYPE 
CLUTCHES... 
Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Units 


40 Model MG-101, Red. 1.5:1, S.A.E. No. 1 
150 Model MG-126, Red. 2:1, S.A.E. No. 1 
40 Model MG-201, Red. 2:1, S.A.E. No. 0 


DETROIT MARINE 
TRANSMISSIONS 

1.5:1, 2:1 or 2.5:1 Reduction Forward 
and Reverse S.A.E. 1 housing with clutch 
assembly and marine coupling. 


MARINE DI 


e H.P.—150 
© CYCLE—4 
© BORE—4% 





HERCULES 


ENGINES 


° TYPE DWXDS 

© CYLINDERS—6 
* R-P-M—2600 
© REDUCT.—2:1 


© STROKE—4% 





ESEL 








© Write, wire or phone for low prices MAin 4-518] ¢ 


Geasaucu 3 for Wotors 130 CLINTON 





STREET 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 















P. resenting 





SeCemcorr\ 








Fast - Able - Seaworthy 
DELIVERIES STARTING JANUARY 1947. 


CAMDEN EASTERN MFG. CORP. MARINE DIV. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


» M-150 


MOULDED PLYWOOD SLOOP 
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THE USPS REORGANIZATION PLAN 


> The annual conference of delegates, in January, voted 
favorably upon a group of amendments to the USPS con- 
stitution which brought into effect some rather far-reaching 
changes in organization. The rapid growth of the Squadrons, 
during recent years, had made the original scheme of organiza- 
tion inadequate because it placed great burdens on a few high- 
ranking officers. The new plan spreads the work among a 
larger number of officers by creating five separate departments, 
each charged with specific duties and functions. The depart- 
ments are headed by officers of vice commander rank assisted 
by others of rear commander rank. 

The rear commanders, selected by the vice commanders, are 
appointed by the governing board. This allows each department 
head the opportunity to set up the kind of departmental 
organization best suited to meet the work to be done. 

Another change involves the grouping of all educational 
functions in one department instead of three separate ones. 

The secretary and treasurer, heads -of their respective de- 
partments, are also of vice commander rank. The historian has 
been added to the secretary’s group. The greatest change here 
comes in the treasurer’s office since he becomes the principal 
fiscal officer and the finance committee is in his jurisdiction. ' 

Until recently the district organization was loose and in- 
formal. In spite of this, several districts functioned extremely 
well and gained much from their informal operation. District 
No. 1 volunteered to act as a trial horse for the new plan and, 
at its spring conference in 1946, adopted an organization plan 
as closely parallel to the proposed plan as could“be under the 
then existing constitutional provisions. The results were so 
immediate and encouraging that the planning committee urged 
adoption of the plan by all districts. One‘important difference 
in the new arrangement is that the districts will henceforth 
elect their own district commanders instead of having a rear 
commander appointed by the governing board. A second 
change lies in the introduction of a new office, the staff captain, 
of which there will be at least two in every district. These 
officers are direct assistants to the district commander and the 
office serves as a training ground for future district commanders. 
The other officers of the district are a secretary and a treasurer. 

The controlling body in the district is the District Conference 
composed of the district officers, commanders of squadrons 
attached to the district and delegates from each squadron 
apportioned as provided in the by-laws of each district. Since 
conditions vary, there are bound to be differences among the - 
by-laws of the several districts. Probably the most important 
innovation in the district plan is the creation of the District 
Council, composed of the district officers and the squadron 
commanders. The conference will probably meet not more 
than twice each year but the council is expected to meet fairly 
frequently. The council functions as an executive committee 
and it is within this group that district policy originates. 

Prior to the inauguration of the district plan, District No. 1 
was a loosely cohesive unit in spite of the fact that it is fairly 
compact from a geographical standpoint. Almost immediately 
afterward, the district became unified as it had never been 
before. The chance to meet the other fellow and discuss mutual 
problems and to learn his point of view goes far toward levelling 
fancied rivalries between squadrons. 

The impact of the district organizations will have a more 
direct bearing on the average member of the Squadrons than 
will the change in the national set-up. It is believed by many 
that this is the most important step that the USPS has taken 
in its long history. 


F. W. Keartor, N. 
Chairman, Planning Committee 
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TO MAKE SURE OF YOUR 
SUMMER ........ MAKE SURE OF 
YOUR SHAFT, NOW! ép~ : 


Avoid being “beached” this summer / 
with a bent or broken propeller shaft. 
Examine your shafting now. If worn, 
pitted or “out of true,” order a Monel* 
shaft today. 

Monel is rustproof, corrosion-resis- 
tant. Its great strength, stiffness and 
hardness mean years of trouble-free 
performance. : 

Precision straightened Monel shafts are available in needed 
diameters. Ask your local boat yard for prices and full in- 
formation. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New Yerk 5, N.Y. 


















2 to 75 KW. A.C. and D.C. 
Write for information, giv- 
ing capacity in which you 
are interested. 

Auxiliary Units custom built 
to your requirements. Please 
advise kilowatts needed, also 
capacity and pressure of 
pump and compressor. 
“Falcon” Marine Engines, 
1% to 10 H.P. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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“SMALL BOATS" 


THE NEW MAGAZINE with the new slant will make its debut in 
May of this year. Regular features will include cruising, racing, 
sailing and overhauling aids, as well as new products, trends and 
methods. Humor and fiction too! To receive our free bulletin service, 


get on the charter subscription list—now! 
Subscribe at present, low rate. ” " 
[}1 year, $2.50 []3 years, $6.50 SMALL BOATS 
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Like Jopsy 
WE JUST 
GROW D® 


AND 


GROW D 
















growin’.... doing a reliable bus 
equipment for less. Being progr 
taken advantage of every oppo 
facilities.... not only in size, b 
mechanically skilled personnel. ; 

And NOW .... we're in t 
WAY.... Yes, a new HUGE 
destined to be the most co 
East Coast for the repair of s 
both Diesel and Gasoline. 

Benjamin's has so mu r in boat, rege 
facilities and savings in purc marine equipment, 
that it will pay you to see Benjamin’s first. 
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130 CLINTON STREET 
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BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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“RHODES 18” 
Priced for Direct 
Ad ATU 


WAREHAM 
MASSACHUSETTS 


* Largest Builders ef Small 


SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Sailboats in America + 
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WOLVERINE BOATS ARE DESIGNED 
AND BUILT FOR 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


Owners are enthusiastic about the 
design, workmanship, performance, 
and beauty of a Wolverine Boat. . . . 
That’s why they are America’s most 
popular line of small pleasure craft. 
Made in nearly 60 models including Molded 
Plywood, Standard, De Luxe, and Super De 
Luxe; Mahogany Trimmed Runabouts. Also 
Light Weight Auto Top Dinghies, Weld- 
wood Skiffs, Snipes and Sail Boats. Write 


for complete catalog and information to 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADEMARK 





WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


Dept. Y 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











PEPER 


HALLETT MFG. CO. PRODUCTS 


Complete elimination of motor noises 
is assured, with the installation of 
Hallett filtered ignition shielding. 
All ignition and electric motor noise on 
radio, telephone or direction finder is 
effectively eliminated without shutting 
down the engine. 


In stock for immediate delivery Hallett 
“Packaged” marine ignition shielding 
kits for most types of standard marine 
engines, gasoline and diesel. 


Hallett 1-cyl. 8 h.p. and 2-cyl. 18 h.p. 
diesel engines in marine and stationary - 
and generating sets are available. Infor- 
mation on request. 


Rae "Ses pS a 
SHIELDING-DIESEL 


Atlantic Seaboard Distributors 


90 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. BOwling Green 9-2891 
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U. S$. Coast Guard 
an overgrown skimming dish 


The schooner yacht “Mohawk,” 


A YACHT CAPSIZES AND AN 
ERA ENDS 


By Carlos C. Hanks 


6 &- various defenses of the America’s Cup during the last 
half of the 1880s gradually led yachtsmen in this country 
into an era of building and racing big vessels. This designing 
for speed and extreme sail-carrying ability thereby brought out 
a number of large schooners which embodied little of the safety 
and sea-keeping qualities of the revenue cutters, pilot boats 
and Atlantic fishermen, whose hull lines and sail plans had been 
the guides for earlier builders of deep water yachts. 

From America’s winning of the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, 
ever after to bear her name, in 1851, until 1880, the keel yacht 
of moderate size was a rarity in New York waters. Most of the 
vessels flying yacht club burgees were of the shoal draft, center- 
board type. 

When the schooner yacht Mohawk was built in 1875, she was 
seen as the climax, both in dimensions and model, of that period 
of big schooner construction and competition for other and even 
more costly trophies than America’s Cup. 

Mohawk was larger and carried more canvas than Palmer, 
Tidal Wave, Livonia, Sappho, Dauntless, Phantom, Halcyon, 
Dreadnought, Resolute and the Royal Yacht Squadron’s Cambria, 
all famous yachts of that era. The whole trend of that time 
seems to have been toward developing, to the point of ab- 
surdity, the smooth water, skimming dish hull of disproportion- 
ate breadth and shallow draft. 

Tidal Wave, for example, was once described, with more 
candor than elegance, as “the snake with a frog in its belly.” 
She had a water line length of 100 feet, a long sharp bow whose 
lines broadened to an extreme beam of 25 feet, but her draft 
was only eight feet, four inches. Mohawk’s lines brought an 
even more extreme ratio of draft to length and beam. 

Mohawk was modelled and built by J. B.. Van Deusen for 
Commodore William T. Garner of the New York Yacht Club. 
She was 149 feet long over all, 121 feet on the water line, had 
a beam of 30 feet, four inches and a depth of hold of only nine 
feet, four inches. She drew a mere six feet with her big center- 
board housed, and her sail area was proportionately as exag- 
gerated as her dimensions, for the end of her flying jibboom 
was 235 feet from the end of the main boom, and the tip of her 
maintopsail yard was 163 feet from the water. The yacht was 
ballasted with lead blocks cast with lips so that’ they were 
stowed on the frames. Her extreme beam and hard bilges gave 
her considerable initial stability and she was gaining a reputa- 
tion as a sail carrier. However, like every other boat of her 
type, this initial stiffness was reduced rapidly as she heeled 
and would vanish before she was down on her beam ends. 
Indeed, as soon as she would. put her planksheer in the water, 
she was in danger since her range of stability was quite limited. 
She was really as liable to be capsized as was the ordinary 
skimming dish. Had a proper stability calculation been made, 
this would have been discovered. 
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WHITE « HOLCOMBE 
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PIER 7*> SAN FRANCISCO 
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at our yards, 


the ideal shallow ship 
with very spacious 
accomodations. 


AMSTERDAM SHIPYARD 


G. DE VRIES LENTSCH J® 
GRASWEG 60-62 AMSTERDAM 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE H. G. NOORDBERG - 7 PARK AVENUE . MEW YORK 











THE PERFECT PORTABLE 
MARINE RADIO 


ae Soa Mate “cursrasn” 
Now AVAILABLE! 


PRICE: $89.95 


INCLUSIVE OF FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 







Light — Compact — Rugged 
Broadcast and Marine Bands 
Extremely Sensitive 
Highly Selective 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANCED FEATURES! 


@ RANGE 540 to 1700 KC and 2100 to 6000 KC. 

@ 5 latest type lock-in tubes, equivalent to 7-tube performance on each band. 

@ Broadcast Band—Coast Guard Weather Reports—Ship-to-Shore Marine 
Telephone Lanes—Police Calls—Time Signals—Aircraft. 

@ Removable Corrosion Proof Telescopic Antenna, 10’ to 40” fully extended. 
Receptacle for additional external antenna. 

@ Uses 2 Eveready 762 or 482 or equivalent and 8 regular flashlight batteries. ; 
Battery drain extremely low. Longer life. 

@ Unique arrangement of batteries on inside of rear hinged cover permits easy 
accessibility. 

@ Alnico 5 waterproofed permanent magnet dynamic speaker. 

@ All coils moisture-proofed—entire set is of drip-proof construction. 

@ 3 Gang Tuning condenser—tuned R. F. on both bands. 

@ Full vision slide rule dial. 

@ Sturdy leather handle for portability. 

@ All metal cabinet—cadmium plated, non-corrosive. Navy gray crackle finish 
with contrasting escutcheon and knobs. 

@ Size: 11%” long—7” high—8%4” deep. 

@ Also available in 6—12 and 32 volt models. 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 


267 CITY ISLAND AVENUE CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 


‘The Ultimate in Marine Radio’’ 

















THE NEW KELVIN-WHITE 
“CORSAIR" 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


with built-in lighting and correctors, is 
adaptable to any small boat, power 
or sail. High performance at low cost. 


$31.50 


Write for descriptive circular, or ask your dealer 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
38 Water St., New York 4645 Faculty Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
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Ewe 


20'6” x 18’0” x 7'6” 
3'8" draft-222 sq. ft. 


‘Dater 
Available 
. now with 








stove and icebox if wanted. For three years the 
Dater has so thoroughly 

roved herself that she will 

e continued without 
change except for certain re- 
finements. Full details on 
request. 











The Dater is the smallest practical combination Fer our kind of construction and The Caller’s hull form combines speed and 
of day-sailer and two-bunk cruiser. She has a finish we must have, from order interior roominess. The doghouse and forward 
commodious cockpit and there is sitting head- te completion—Daters 9 weeks, hatch give full headroom below except opposite 
*Trademark the mast and leave the forward deck unob- 
A word to the wise should be sufficient ! 


Lonaald 135. -iiolt 


room in the cozy cabin with room for toilet, Callers 10 weeks. 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 
Tel. Mamaroneck 405 





Open Saturdays and Sundays from noon. Closed Thursdays 
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‘Caller 


27'6” x 22'6” x 8'6” 








365 sq. fe. 


mit |i 4'6" draft 


structed. The deep self-bailing cockpit gives the 
helmsman his spot on either 
tack and the tall rig, grace- 
ful sheer and high bow make 
the Caller one of our hand- 
somest models. Full details 
on request. 





This liability showed itself tragically on the afternoon of 
June 20, 1876. Mohawk lay at anchor off the New York Yacht 
Club station at Stapleton, Staten Island, with the crew prepar- 
ing her for sea. Commodore Garner, his wife and several guests 
were aboard, and a rain squall had driven them to the shelter 
of the cabin. 

Just before her anchor was hove short (her windlass, accord- 
ing to tradition, was weak and she often had to “‘sail out’’ her 
anchor) a gust of wind came larruping down from behind the 
island’s hills, striking the yacht with most of her sails set and 
sheets made fast. The squall heeled Mohawk over on her beam 
ends and, before the big schooner, handicapped by her anchor, 
could return to an even keel, the ballast slid out of the frames 
to leeward and much of the cabin furniture quickly followed. 
The yacht then filled and sank almost immediately. 

Commodore Garner, Mrs. Garner and two guests, Frost 
Thorne and Miss Adele Hunter, were trapped in the cabin and 
drowned despite the efforts of captain and crew to save them. 
Mohawk, lying in fairly shallow water, was partially cleared on 
the next ebb tide, and towed to Bergen Point where the bodies 
of her victims were removed. ‘ 

The Garner estate eventually sold the yacht to the United 
States Government. Her big centerboard was replaced by a keel 
and her towering rig was reduced considerably. Then, bearing 
the name Eagre, she was turned over to the Navy and assigned 
to coast survey duty, which she performed until stricken from 
the Navy List in 1910 as no longer seaworthy. She was quite a 
favorite with the Coast Survey officers, being a most comfortable 
vessel, and she is said to have been able to carry her four lowers 
when everything else around her was reefed down. 

Though the matter of the stability of a vessel under sail had 
been discussed by mathematicians as early as the eighteenth 
century — indeed the position of the metacenter was calculated 
then just as the naval architect does it today — the subject had 
not filtered down to the yacht builder of the Seventies who 
worked mainly by rule of thumb, planning — or rather model- 





ling — each new boat from a previous one. The disaster to the 
Mohawk brought to the attention of the yachting fraternity the 
necessity of more careful consideration of the power to carry 
sail and the low stability range of the wide, shoal, skimming 
dish. In those days, each yachtsman would swear by the boats 
of some builder who favored a particular model and made most 
of his boats, large and small, pretty much alike. 

True, some yachtsmen looked upon Mohawk’s capsizing as an 
act of Providence, which might have befallen any vessel, re- 
gardless of type or dimensions. Others laid it to carelessness on 
the part of the captain, while still others damned all center- 
board yachts as dangerous. The more thoughtful, however, 
viewed the loss of life as a tragic tribute to ignorance, and the 
history of American yachting indicates that, from this disaster, 
there stemmed the first realization that the professional yacht 
designer, trained in the principles of naval architecture, a man 
who ceuld calculate all the elements of a good design, should 
replace the old rule-of-thumb builder with his whittled model. 


TWO-MASTED SLOOPS 
By Rurik K. Anderson 


& item is a grudge yarn directed at all yachting experts and 
all sailors — including myself — and written in behalf of all 
newspapermen — including myself. Isn’t it about time we 
sailors stopped sniping at mistakes newspapers make occa- 
sionally on yachting or sailing events; that we who use glass 
anchors on publicity’s rocky bottom stop throwing stones 
through editor’s windows? 

Almost every issue of every yachting publication I read has 
at least one reference to some error in reporting on some item 
concerned with small ships. Certainly newspapers make mis- 
takes! But the mistakes are honest ones such as anyone may 
make in any business. I have before me a picture spread of John 
Alden’s new ketch printed in a boating magazine, and she is 
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BLUDWORTH MARINE 
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LAA AAA AS ASA SASSSAS SALA, 


Precision machined of non-corrosive K 
metals. No gaskets to wear or leak: 

Instant even flow lifts 12 feet 2 gal- 

lons per minute. Operates with the 

ease of a pencil sharpener. Just 

turn the crank. 


A Handful of Pumping Efficiency 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Dealers & Distributors 
WRITE - 
STANDARD MACHINE THE 
WORKS *& FIVE STAR x 


78 N. DELACEY ST. LIGHTNING % ACTION 
PASADENA 3, CALIFORNIA * HAND PUMP * 





CHARLES ULMER, INC. 


CITY ISLAND 64,N.Y. 








SMITH 


CUP DEFENDER 
FINISHES 


RELY ON SMITH to be known everywhere for 
famous quality protection on all types of boats. 
From stem to stern, from masthead to keelson, 
there’s a SMITH marine finish, Men know 
this—if they know boats. Men. count on this 


quality now as they have for 120 years. 


Edward Smith & Co., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
ES 
1827 
& Co 


11 EAST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE DYER DHOW Is A ‘*‘WOW"’ 
BECAUSE OF ITS BOW 





More buoyancy 
Non pounding 
Tows better 
Non tripping 
Much drier 
More strength 


Far greater 
stability 


It's patented 


T 9" DYER DHOW “Midget”. ir 

9° DYER DHOW Row, Sail. Outboard 
1214’ DYER DHOW One Design Sail 

1214’ DYER DHOW “Fisherman” Inboard 
26° DYER DHOW “Senior” Auxiliary Sloop 


"Leading The Tender World" 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 




















Yacht China & Crystal 


Everything ship-shape means china and crystal, too — 
and skippers of many a trim craft swear that PLUMMER 
knows the ropes in nautical services. For instance, 
here’s a complete set of SO pieces for 8 — fine English: 
ware, kiln’d for sea duty; good weight without being 
cumbersomely heavy. Decorated with a blue band be- 
tween gold lines and a blue anchor on each piece. 8 
dinner plates, 8 desserts, 8 bread and butters, 8 tea cups 
and saucers, 8 soup plates, 1 meat platter, oval, 121/, 
inches, 1 round open vegetable dish, 814 inches. 
Complete, for immediate delivery, $150.00. 


Also we will make up special sets to order with club 
flag, private signal, name of yacht, etc., in china or 


crystal. Approximately 3-week delivery. Estimates 
furnished. Please address inquiries to ‘Yacht Dept.” 


— Plumer 


734 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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blandly referred to by the experts as a schooner! A yachting 
magazine refers to Miss Tonya Jones, of Honolulu, and her 
“old. 30-foot sloop.”’ I have before me a: picture of that ‘old 
30-foot sloop,” and bless my soul, if she isn’t a ketch! 

Yes, yes! I know exactly what happened in each instance. 
In the case of John Alden’s ‘‘schooner”’ the caption writer saw 
the word Malabar, his mind drifted to the many fine Malabar 
schooners he had seen, and his fingers typed out ‘‘schooner”’ 
when he meant to write “‘ketch.”’ 

Miss Tonya Jones is a sailor of some years’ experience who, in 
her ketch, once rescued the crew of a small U. 8. Navy ship in 
Hawaiian waters. That doesn’t indicate that she is a “trusting 
soul who set forth in a small boat without experience.” 

The report of her own rescue came from the skipper of the 
U.S. LST 966, who referred to her ship as a “sloop.” The wire 
associations passed it on. When the dispatch came to my desk, 
my thought process went something like this: ‘The dispatch 
calls her ship a sloop. I know she is a ketch. Since the skipper 
of an LST must know there is no such thing as a ‘two-masted 
sloop,’ I assume he saw but one mast, which means that 
Miss Jones’ Audacious lost her mizzenmast.’”’ So, I corrected 
“sloop” to read “‘ketch”’ in the story as we printed it. 

Well, I told myself, I’ll have to wait for my sailing magazines 
to tell me just what happened to the Audacious. And what do 
I get? An oh-so-soft chuckle, slightly edged with sarcasm, about 
an “old 30-foot sloop” with no attempt made at gathering 
additional facts! And that ‘‘old”’ is gratuitous. I own a sister 
ship to Audacious, and the design wasn’t drawn until the 1930s. 
The whole thing is just a case of misinformation and incomplete 
information. 

But when errors of that type appear in newspapers there is a 
derisive chortling in the yachting fraternity. Well, then, how 
do gross errors creep into reports on races? For example, the 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association held a regatta at 
which Gar Wood was racing one of his Miss Americas. Our 
reporter and photographer came in with a picture and story. 

“We didn’t get a picture of the whole boat,” the reporter told 
me. “‘ They took the cabin off for the races.”’ ‘ 

“Whoa! Took what cabin off? Tell me more.” 

He told me plenty! Miss America was really an express 
cruiser with cabins, berths, galley, bridge deck, and all such 
appurtenances! The entire cabin could be unbolted and lifted 
off, and behold there was a hydroplane ready for the races! 
The lad had talked to men who identified themselves as me- 
chanics who traveled with Gar Wood and with some members 
of the host yacht club, who were gathered around admiring 
Miss America. So I called for the pictures., There, big as life 
and twice as natural, were five easily identifiable yachtsmen. 
Not one had any connection with Gar Wood, or with any other 
hydroplane! They’d had a few highballs at the club bar and 
thought their stunt was a good practical joke! 

The reporter, a competent man, had asked the right questions 
and been given the wrong answers! Ah, you will say, why don’t 
newspapers send out reporters who know something about 
boats? It would be nice if every newspaper could afford to hire 
an expert for every line of sports, science, medicine, law. 

Once I wrote a story reporting the acquisition by a yacht 
club member of a schooner, giving more technical data than the 
average reader wanted because I thought the yachting fra- 


| ternity hereabouts would be interested. The linotype operator 
| put an 
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in galley and it got in the paper. 

“Aw, you newspaper guys never get anything right. Who ever 
heard of a gallery on a boat!”’ 

Case three: A nationally known yacht racing association held 
a regatta recently. Reporters from metropolitan papers were 
present, and the press associations wanted the story. At 10:00 
p.m., with morning paper deadlines drawing inexorably closer, 
reporters were still frantically hunting some competent au- 
thority who could say, ‘This is it!’’ A page from the judges’ 
report was in somebody’s pocket somewhere in town. The 
reporters patched together a story far from complete and, in 
instances, inaccurate, as it developed several days later. After- 
noon papers, 24 hours later, still didn’t have an accurate report. 

If newspapers do not give complete and accurate reports of 
yachting events it is not because they do not want to. Look at 
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...GET A LIGHTWEIGHT 


Northill Anchor 


A Northill Anchor digs right in and holds on. Yet it can’t au 

itself beyond recovery, because Northill design keeps it close to the 
surface of the bottom. A vertical pull breaks it out easily. 
Scientifically-designed Northills weigh 85% less than old-fashioned 
anchors, so they’re easier to hoist and handle. Stocks fold for 

flat stowage. Available from 6 to 105 pounds — for pleasure and 
commercial craft up to 80 feet. Tell your marine dealer you want a 
lightweight, easy-to-weigh NORTHILL UTILITY ANCHOR. 
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the space devoted to bowling, soft ball, baseball, football, 
swimming, basketball. Has any newspaper enough men to cover 
each one of those events in its own community? Sports reporters 
will be assigned to two or three top news stories. They watch 
the game, talk to coaches, players, referees. Frequently the 
coach will assign a man who knows his own team to sit with the 
reporter and give him accurate information. There is no horse- 
play here of ‘demountable-express-cruiser-hydroplanes,”’ no 
stowing of score sheets in pockets that wander off into the night. 
On the minor sports events, those directly involved in the game 
itself leap to the nearest telephone and supply the sports desk 
with accurate, complete information. 

“Oh, but,’”’ I hear you say with Corinthian aloofness, ‘“‘We 
sail our yachts because we love our sport. We aren’t seeking 
publicity.”’ Like hell you aren’t! Why all the wailing because 
newspapers don’t carry complete accounts of your races? Why 
all the yowling because newspapers are not giving yachting a 
boost? Why all the weeping because newspapers don’t devote 
more.space to promote small boat harbors and marinas? Why 
the sudden appeals for publicity to help combat some ob- 
noxious proposed law? You bet your life we want publicity! 

During the last four years I was fortunate enough to take 
dozens and dozens of young service women and service men 
sailing. They revelled in it! One of our jobs is to sell those young 
women and men, and the public in general, the knowledge that 
sailing is not a rich man’s sport. Let them learn through the 
newspapers that a young man and his girl can have a whale of 
a lot of fun sailing small boats in small races; taking part in 
club activities. 

Almost every yacht club has someone who could maintain 
contact with the local newspapers. He has an inherent news 
sense. He is conscientious enough to grub for all the facts and 
he has the time. He doesn’t have to be a writer. Get the facts 
to the reporter and he’ll write them. But be sure the facts are 
accurate. Don’t say you guess Joe Bloke sails a National when 
Joe and all his pals know she is a Snipe. Don’t tell the papers 





get when your club goes before the county board or the city 


























that a guy named Smith was disqualified — you guess his name 
is Red, that’s what everybody calls him. 

Several days before the race make a list of every skipper 
entered, his crew, the name of his boat, and her type. Get the 
names of all judges, scorers, officials, committee members, 
everyone connected in any way with that race. Summarize 
clearly what type of race it is: It is the second race of a series of 
five for the Rumpot Cup; it will be sailed on a five-mile tri- 
angular course just east of the clubhouse, where spectators can 
view it; it is the third year this cup has been sailed for; previous 
winners have been so and so; present holder of the cup is 
Skipper Full Name; the third race of the series will be sailed on 
the following Sunday; the first race in the present series was 
won by Joe Bloke sailing his Comet Wing-Ding, with his wife 
Alice as crew. 

Take this memo to your sports editor. Tell him if he can send 
a reporter and cameraman down you will give them any help 
they want. If the race is important enough, and the sports 
editor has a large enough staff, he’ll send a man. If he doesn’t, 
get on the phone after the race, call the sports editor. He’ll pull 
your memo out of his files and, with that as reference, take 
from you the story of who won first, second, third; the times, 
wind conditions, ete. 

If you think that sort of codperation doesn’t pay off, try it 
for a year. And be prepared to be astonished at the space you'll 


aldermen for some help in improving the waterfront for the 
benefit of small boat sailors! 

And if a two-masted sloop goes sailing serenely across the 
pages of your local newspaper, call your friend the sports editor 
and explain to him that someone probably has given him in- 
correct information, that she is more likely a schooner, ketch 
or yawl, that to be on the safe side he can call her a two-masted 
sailing craft. He’ll appreciate it. 

Oh, yes. About that three-masted cat. Spare your groans, 
mates. In case you didn’t know, it is an authentic rig! 
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¢ Get the Best in L 
MARINE HARDWARE & courant || 


New, Improved 
REFRIGERATOR 


Size 23” wide, 32’ high, 18” deep, 
body 20%” deep over hardware. Steel, 
rust protected. Ice chamber holds stand- 
ard 50 Ib. ice block. Galvanized steel 
h jee rack and ice chamber bottom. 

: Exterior . . . Front and door, high baked 
white enameled steel. Balance of cabi- 
net vapor-sealed ready to be built-in. 

S Insulation ... Two inches, consisting of 
‘a aoe coated low-density board combined 
oe with rot-proof glass wool, overlapped 
and hot sealed into place with hydro- 
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lene. Efficiently insulated to give low 














$42 50 ico WON S 556s 5 dees soca se $42.50 
= Stainless Steel Sinks 
te 
Mooring 
Pennants 


Ideal for sail and 
motor boats up to 
34 feet construc- 
tion: 5/16’’ dia. 
7 x 19 Stainless 
Steel, very flex- 
ible; breaking 
strength 9600 Ibs., 
with thimble splice and 2-foot circumfer- 





Made of No. 18 Gauge stainless 
steel satin finish. Overall dimen- 





ence loop s sions 12” wide, 15¥2’’ long, 5” 
10’ overall... cccccccocscsecss $11.00 deep. Complete with strainer and 
44 pew bed ovevcevceeenwke oy et tail piece. 
$8?anarea.....corecsenicnn eae $27.50 





Heavy Duty, Low Height 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


BILGE PUMP 


Made Exclusive for Marine Use 
(10° OVERALL) 


Swayproof (Micro Switch) pumps 550 gal- 
lons per hour at 2 foot, 450 gallons at 4 
foot, will lift water 9 feet. All bronze con- 
struction except motor. Totally enclosed 
Heavy Duty motor, oilless bearings. Spark 
Proof. Replacement parts always available, 





AUTOMATIC 
BD VONS. ccccvcvscscnccvcvsgs $31.65 
TD VONG6 co cccecvccccccccecess $33.65 
D2 Vents. a cvcvcccccccccccece $35.65 
NON-AUTOMATIC 
] VON. cccccccccescccccccss $22.45 
|b | eer er eer $24.45 
BR VOI so 60:0 dee sceccccccncs $26.45 
LIGHTING Powered with "Briggs & Stratton” 4-cycle engine, 






push button starting, magneto ignition; auto- 
matic cut-out prevents overcharge, radio shielded- 


PLANTS 


6-12V-350W (B&S Eng.)....cecceees $135 
32V-350W (Wisconsin Eng.)....e-ee. $150 
32V-600W (Wisconsin Eng.).......6+ $245 
32V-1O000W (Wisconsin Eng.)......6+ $285 








2-Burner Swedish Yacht Stove 
Capacity 


$47.50 i 
of each ff 
tank 24 


pints, 
fitted with silent regulating and shut off burners. (Kerosene Pressure) 
White enamel with guard rail. 23’’ overall. 13’ wide, 7” high. 


MARINE TOILETS 


Used either above or below water line pump supply, 
DP 2'2” diameter, very compact. 
Complete with Mahogany Seat.......+0- $65.00 














NOTE: Electric Toilets in stock 
ee ey AAO WOES xc os son 0 ossses b 55 oe $175.00 


MANHATTAN MARINE 


116 Y. CHAMBERS STREET 








AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SAIL, by Carl D. Lane (W. W. Norton & Co., N.Y. 
$3.00). The author of How to Sail has had considerable experi- 
ence but does not make the mistake of assuming that his reader- 
has. He begins at the beginning and introduces the reader to- 
sailing in elementary terms, gradually adding more and more to 
his fund of knowledge. ‘The practical nature of his approach 
does not prevent him from painting a graphic and glowing pic- 
ture of the joys of sailing. In reading this book, the novice will 
learn much about boats and how to sail them. More important, 
he will want to sail. 

An abundance of diagrams is of great assistance in putting: 
his points across. Intended primarily for the beginner, there is. 
much in this book to interest and assist the more experienced 
sailor. R.N.B., JR. 


CRUISING TO FLORIDA By Morley Cooper (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc.; New York, London $3.00). This is a well 
written account of the cruise of the Luberta to Southern waters, 
narrated in a style that is extremely entertaining. At no time is 
it dull or repetitious. The chapter on the preparation for such a. 
cruise is worthy of the attention of any yachtsman contemplat- 
ing this trip. And I might add worthy of the attention of the 
author himself. The chapter on Chesapeake Bay is most inter- 
esting and leaves you with a desire to browse around in the 


- numberless harbors and rivers that make the Bay such a superb 


cruising ground. 

As a practical guide to cruising to Florida, this book leaves. 
much to be desired. No one is qualified to compile such a guide 
after but one trip over this route, and especially so when the 
trip is made at such an unpropitious time, when the transition 
from war to peace was painfully being made. The title might. 
well have been Cruising to Florida — The.\Hard Way. Mr, Coo- 
per’s choice of routes and stopovers does not indicate that he 
had planned the daily runs as carefully as he might have, or 
else that he lacked sufficient experience or knowledge of the 
waters. To attempt such a trip without a compass is just asking 
for trouble. It seems difficult to understand how one person 
could receive so much discourteous treatment. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Cooper did not make at least one more trip before writ- 
ing about it. Cuester A. BENTLEY 


BERMUDIANA, by Ronald J. Williams (Rinehart & Co.; 
$5.00). Considering the affinity of yachtsmen for Bermuda, 
where so many of them go, with or without their own boats, 
many of our readers will be interested in this new edition of a 
descriptive and historical book on the islands. Though largely 
a picture book, as becomes a volume on so photogenic a place, 
the text tells much of the history, traditions, architecture, sports, 
industries, customs and people of the islands. The pictures 
have captured the beauty and the atmosphere of Bermuda and, 
needless to say the sea, ships in general and yachts in particular 
are the subjects of a great proportion of the photographs, many 
of which are new but a few of which go back almost to the 
beginning of photography itself. W.H.T. 


YACHTING IN NARRAGANSETT BAY, by Jeff Davis © 
(Providence Journal Co. 50c). Forty-four years of the yachting 
history of one of the Atlantic Coast’s finest sailing localities — 
Narragansett Bay — is contained in this little book written by 
Jeff Davis. Jeff (his name is Arthur W. but few people recognize 
that) has been the Providence Journal’s yachting editor since 
1921. In fact, there have been periods, when the Bay’s sailing 
association was moribund, when Jeff practically was Narragan-- 
sett Bay yachting. He couldn’t get a fraction of all he knows on. 
the subject in 128 pages, but it’s a fine summary of the high 
lights, done with the inimitable Davis touch. W.H.T. 
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THE VINYARD 47’ CRUISER 
Available for early spring delivery 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milferd, Delaware 
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ie THE RITCHIE i, 
|| GLOBE UNDERLIT COMPASS 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INc. 
Established 1850 














1 112 CYPRESS STREET, BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 
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= ELECTRICITY 
yor MARINE USE 


‘Onan 


Commercial Craft 
Onan Marine Electric Plants 
meet the increasing demand 
for electricity aboard—sup- 
plying power for lights, ship- 
to-shore radio, blowers, bilge- 
pumps and other uses. 
Specially designed for mar- 
ine use . . . completely Onan- 
built, single unit construction, 
compdct and dependable. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MODELS—350 to 
3000 watts, 115 and 230 volts. 

DIRECT-CURRENT, BATTER Y-CHARGING 
oe 3500 watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 


DINECT-CURRENT, DIRECT-SERVICE MODELS 
—600'to 3500 watts, 115 volts. 
DUAL PURPOSE, A. C.-D. C. MODELS—3000 
watts total capacity; up to maximum of 
750 watts, 32 voit D. C.; balance 115 volt 


A. Cc. ; 

Also 350 to 35,000 watt capacities A.C. and 
D.C. for homes, factories, stand-by vse. 
Write for Detailed Literature 
SB. W. ONAN & SONS 
4513 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 
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Marine Hardware 
PRIMUS STOVE 


2 Burner — Pressure Type — 
Galvanized Steel. Rail, Chrome 
plated Brass Fuel Tank. 


Kerosene stove complete....... $40 
Alcohol stove complete........$40 





Also complete stock of Primus Lanterns— 1 Burner Stoves— and parts. 


Mahogany Folding Boarding LADDER 


Heavy Polished Bronze Fittings. 30 inches high closed— 
15 inches wide—é6 steps when open. 

With Polished Bronze Fittings.............0cee0: $30 
With Chrome Fitting6e.csis ccc gedecsewerndienias $35 








Rubber Covered Galv. TILLER WIRE 


3/léinch diameter..........-eeeeres 05 perf. 
Vo inch. diameter... sciciisicc 000% cede cles 06% per ft. 
5/16 inch diameter...........ceeceeeed 08% per ft. 





ALL STEEL BUOY with steel rod 
through center; swivel eye at bottem, 14 gage 
sheet steel; 20 inches diameter. With 114 inch 
diameter heavy rubber hose attached as bumper. 


With bumper $38.50 Without bumper $31 








Columbian NYLON Rope—3/16 to 1 inch diameter. 
Columbian First Grade MANILA—14 Inch diameter and larger. 


Complete stock of Marine Lamps and Hardware, 


IN STOCK { 


Dealers Solicited. 











Established 1900 





B. SACK & SON 


54-55 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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30 Ib. Danforth Holds 
Three Boats in 40 Mile Blow 


A Monterey, Calif., Fisherman writes: 


‘In May, | had my 31’ boat the ‘Santa Maria’ in Half Moon 
Bay. While | was anchored there, a storm arose blowing 
about 40 miles per hour. | had my 30-lb. Danforth on a hard 
clay bottom. Another boat about 40’ long and another about 
32’ slipped their anchors and drifted down onto my vessel. 
The Danforth held all three of these boats without moving 
for around a half hour until the other boats were able to clear 
and the wind decreased. | would recommend the Danforth 
above any other anchor and | believe it is the best one built.” 


(Signed) A. M. Cabral 
Danforth Anchors ¢ 2125 Allston Way « Berkeley 4, Cal 





Write for folder with 
sizes for your boat 


More holding power 
Easy to handle 
Non-fouling 














GREEN ANTI-FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


ECONOMICAL IN THE LONG RUN 


IT'S GREAT ANTI-FOULING STRENGTH 
KEEPS THE BOTTOM CLEAN ALL SEASON 


Write for free color book describing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD 16, RHODE ISLAND 
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THE MIAMI BOAT SHOW 


> For the first time during the Boat Show at: Miami there will 
be meetings of a number of waterfront groups. For the first 
time also the Show is running .n days, starting Friday the 
7th of March. A marina confe’ uce forwarding the idea of the 


- National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers is 


scheduled for March 11th. City and state officials, with rep- 
resentatives from the Engineers and other federal agencies, 
will meet boat owners to talk over. past accomplishments and 
future aims on docks and other waterfront improvements. A 
day earlier, the Coast Guard Auxiliary of the Seventh District 
plans a safety conference for boat owners and operators. The 
Florida section of the Outdoor Writers Association will get 
together; the district Propeller Clubs are on the program; and 
meetings of Region 5 of the A.P.B.A. and of the Florida S.A. 
are in the air. 

At this writing the list of exhibits is far from complete but it 
includes the best of the local products as well as well-known 
national lines. Forest Johnson is showing cruisers; Paul Prigg, 
his air driven swamp glider which needs only a heavy dew to 
get around on; A. H. Ramsey & Sons, their outboard boats. 
Fishing chairs, outriggers, big game tackle generally and the 
latest developments in marine supplies will be displayed. 
Century boats will be on deck as will Chris-Craft, Correct- 
Craft, Dunphy, Higgins, Lyman, Matthews, Richardson and 
Gar Wood. Caterpillar, Chrysler, Cummins, General Motors, 
Gray, Kermath, Superior will all have their 1947 models of 
marine engines. The Packard Motor Co. is showing its first 
postwar engines for boats. 

Vivyan Hai 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


RICHARDSON RELEASES MOTION PICTURE 


> During the New York Motor Boat Show the Richardson 
Boat Co., Inc., previewed its new 45 minute sound and color 
motion picture entitled ‘‘Cruisers of Tomorrow.” 

The film is designed for use by organizations and groups who 
are somewhat versed in boat building methods: Several copies 
are now in circulation throughout the United States and 
duly accredited representatives of yacht clubs, Power Squadrons 
and other interested groups may secure the use of the film at 
their meetings by contacting their local Richardson dealer. 


NEW CHATTANOOGA CHRIS-CRAFT PLANT 


> J. W. Smith, president of Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, 
Mich., has announced the purchase of a new plant at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. This gives the corporation manufacturing 
facilities in seven strategically located cities. Plans call for 
manufacturing operations to begin shortly in Chattanooga on 
part of the company’s 1947 fleet. 


SNOW —NABSTEDT ELECTS 


> Arthur T. Nabstedt has been elected president and treasurer 
of the Snow-Nabstedt Corp., to succeed Levi T. Snow who is 
retiring as president. Mr. Nabstedt has been connected with the 
firm for thirty years. Other officers elected with Mr. Nabstedt 
were Douglas M. Pierpont, vice president; Donald R. Thomp- 
son, secretary; and Arthur T. Nabstedt, Jr., assistant secretary. 


EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


March 24-29 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 11-20 — Southern California Sportsmen’s Show, Gilmore 
Stadium, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 25-May 4 — San Francisco Travel & Sports Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 25-May 4— Northern California Sportsmen’s Show, 
Oakland Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 

May 12-17— Marine Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

May 30-June 8 — Boat Show & Marine Exposition, Los Angeles 
Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“WILL THE FITTINGS BE 
AVAILABLE THIS YEAR?” 


That’s the question thousands asked us at the New 
York Motor Boat show. These people know 
W-C fittings and want them because they know 
and we know that there’s been no deterioration 
but marked improvement in W-C value and 
the famed “Dependable” W-C quality. We shall 
produce up to our expanded capacity in an 
effort to satisfy a five year pent-up demand for 
W-C Marine Equipment. Orders placed with your 
dealer RIGHT NOW will be the first to be filled. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


10 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


















MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. &. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 


Now Available 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother—Harder—Dries Faster 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 





























SOUTH COAST 
Sea- 
HARDWARE 


Designed and built for bet- 


‘ter sailing, the postwar line 
of South Coast Sea-Going 
Hardware is now available! 


See your dealer or: 
Write for 1947 Catalogue 


South (oad Cimpany a 5 
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Like the star performer on front stage, the spotlight of 
public approval emphasizes the success of Truscott cruisers. 
Their sheer beauty, elegance and exquisite styling won 
enthusiastic applause at the New York and Chicago Motor 
wg Boat Shows. 

= Wise yachtsmen throughout the country who really know 
boats, praise the modern construction, seaworthiness and 


livability of Truscott cruisers. 


The Truscott 28 (illustrated) is now on display at your local 


Truscott dealer. Become a Truscott owner and have a good 


time for a long, long time. 


nuscoun : 


BOAT AND DOCK COMPANY 


S7.+/JSOSE PH MACH AEGAN 
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Color is as characteristic of a yacht as 

heautiful hull lines or rigging silhouette. Class 
boats, both sail and power, may establish an 
individuality with a distinctive color combination. 
You can give full expression to your personal color 
preference with INTERLUX. 


in white, black and twenty-two durable colors that 


It is normally available 


may be used independently or intermixed to pro- 


San Francisco 7, Cal. 
901 Minnesota Street 








prefer INTERLUX. 


‘International Paint. Company. Inc. 
- tory 


EVERY 


duce any color or shade desired. And INTERLUX 
s ‘Almost Indestructible.” Its porcelain-like surface 
will not crack, craze or blister. The colors are fast 
to light. It does not stain, therefore washes clean. 
INTERLUX has excellent hiding properties and flows 
on like a breeze. Master painters 


everywhere, and amateurs too, 


Send for 


Color Cards ™ 
be 
ux Montreal, Quebec ; Vancouver, B. C. 
Almost . 6700 Park Avenue 101 Powell Street - 
Indestructible | 
! M P bra RT A Ne es PO RZ, 
_od 
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STERLING PB 

is a true marine enpy 
to deliver peai: p 

carry continuo iis oag 
Petrel isa 6 cylinder: 
vertical, in line, L he 
gine with 54” bore,6" 
and@780 cu. in. displae 
Sterling gasoline mg 
ginesare available in 
ranging from 72 hp, 
hp. Sterling Viking 


in models ranging f, 
hp. to 660 hp. 
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..» The Gladys R, 
built by Annapolis 
Yacht Yard for 
Mr. Louis Ritter 
of New York. 


@ The Gladys R isa fully- 
equipped cruiser, has a 
50 watt ship-to-shore tele- 
phone, 1500 watt Onan 
generator, Delco water 
pressure system, CQ2 fire 
extinguishing system, Adel 
power hydraulic control 
system, Shipmate gas stove 
and many other modern 
appliances. She is 46’9” 
long, has a beam of 126” 
and draft of 3’6”. Her twin 
Sterling Petrel engines 
give the Gladys R a cruis- 
ing speed of 20 mph., top 
speed of 25 mph. 


S SOON as she was completed, the Gladys R set out on a 
1700 mile coastal cruise and she is now in Florida : 
waters for the winter season. The Gladys R is underway 
twelve months a year...a schedule that calls for engines saith 
stamina to spare. From the very first day, her twin Sterling 
Petrels have performed with top efficiency and reliability... 
a record that resulted in the selection by Annapolis Yacht 


Yard of these same engines for two sister ships now under RA A id f ag E € ® G 2 NE 
construction. If you are building or repowering, it will pay LYN 

you to write for facts and specifications about these famous 

marine engines. 


GASOLINE Sterlin DIESEL 


MODELS FRE 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 72°10 650 we, ao 10 


BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices ix “Yew York, Washington, Chicago and San Francisco 
Distributors in Principal Cities 





